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THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKUN. 


It  i»  possible  at  length  to  head  a  few 
pages  devoted  to  the  record  of  Arctic  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  long-coveted  phrase — the 
North-west  passage.  Not  that  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  has,  in  reality,  been  opened — that  a 
British  ship  has  as  yet  passed  through  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic,  or  viet  versa,  by  the  Po¬ 
lar  Seas  ;  but  that  the  fact  of  a  sea-commu¬ 
nication  has  been  established  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  two ;  only  it  is  blocked  up  by 
what  appears  to  assume  the  form  of  almost 
permanent  ice.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  fqr  purposes  of  navi¬ 
gation  is  concerned,  we  are,  in  reality,  no 
farther  than  when  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  (Lady  Franklin’s  private  Arc¬ 
tic  Expedition,)  discovered  a  passage  leading 
from  Prince  Regent  Inlet  to  .the  Western 
Sea,  and  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Bellot 
gave  his  name  to  another.  These  were,  as 
far  as  navigability  is  concerned,  just  as  much 
north-west  passages  as  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
or  Parry’s  Straits.  For  the  north-west  pas¬ 
sage  now  determined  is  not  at  the  western 
termination  of  Wellington  or  Queen’s  Chan- 
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nel,  to  which  attention  has  been  so  much 
directed  since  Capt.  Penny’s  discoveries,  but 
, where  every  common-sense  man  would  have 
persevered  in  searching  for  it,  in  Parry’s 
Strait,  which  is  the  westerly  prolongation  of 
Barrow’s  Strait. 

Captain  Sir  Eidward  Parry,  the  discoverer 
of  this  strait,  found  it  occupied  by  a  fixed 
body  of  ice  as  far  back  as  1819.  Since  that 
time  the  way  even  to  the  strait  has  never 
been  open  to  navigation.  When  the  news 
first  came  to  this  country  of  the  further  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  north-westerly  passage  also  in 
that  direction,  as  well  also  as  by  Jones’s 
Sound,  while  granting  all  due  importance  to 
those  discoveries,  we  still  upheld  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  the  acknowledged  Arc¬ 
tic  highway.  Arrowsmith’s  map,  then  pub¬ 
lished,  enabled  us  to  say  still  more  positively, 
that  the  opinions  that  we  emitted  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  data  obtained  by  Omma- 
ney,  Osborne,  Browne,  and  M’Clintock,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Sir  John  Franklin 
was  frozen  up  in  westerly  or  south-  westerly 
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ices,  was  further  corroborated.  We  particu-  * 
larly  insisted  upon  the  fact,  that  the  whole  I 
extent  of  country  from  Cape  Walker  and  the  | 
most  westerly  shores  explored  by  Captain  ■ 
Omanney  to  Banks’s  Land,  had  been  left  un¬ 
examined,  and  it  is  precisely  in  that  region 
that  Prince  of  Wales’  Strait  has  been  disco¬ 
vered.  Our  hopes  then  lay  in  the  progress 
of  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  which 
we  said  would,  on  their  way  from  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits  to  Parry  Islands,  have  to  cut 
through  a  portion  of  these  unexplored  re¬ 
gions.  In  April,  1852,  we  again  repeat¬ 
ed  ;  “Our  greatest  hopes  are,  at  the  pre-i 
sent  moment,  centred  in  the  progress  of 
Commander  M'Clure  and  his  party  in  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Investigator,  now  frozen  in 
somewhere  between  Behring’s  Straits  and 
Melville  Island.”  And  so  it  has  really  turned 
out  to  be  the  case. 

Curious  enough.  Lieutenant  M'Clintock 
must  have  been  with  the  sledge  Perseverance, 
when  he  attained  his  extreme  westerly  point 
of  114  deg.  20  min.,  in  lat  74.  deg.  38  min., 
in  May,  1851,  within  6fty-five  geographical 
miles’  distance  of  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  where 
the  Investigator  was  frozen  in  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  Capt.  M‘Clure  and  his 
party  had  to  travel  some  150  geographical 
miles,  or  more,  before  they  could  convey  de¬ 
spatches  from  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  in  Baring 
Island,  to  Winter  Harbor,  in  Melville  Island  ; 
but  in  reality  some  sixty  geographical  miles, 
from  shore  to  shore,  is  all  that  remained  to 
be  passed  over  to  establish  the  existence  of 
this  frozen-in  “  North- w^st  Passage.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Investiga¬ 
tor  was  last  seen  on  the  6lh  of  August,  1850, 
running  to  the  north-eastward,  with  stud¬ 
ding-sails  set.  It  appears  that  she  rounded 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ameri- 
«a,  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  the  ship 
was  also  detained  in  its  further  progress 
along  the  same  coast  by  thick  weather,  fogs, 
and  contrary  winds,  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  difficulties  presented  by  shallow  water, 
and  the  necessity  of  working  to  windward 
between  the  polar  pack  and  the  gradually- 
sloping  shore.  On  the  2 1st  of  August,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Investigator  made  the  Pelly  Islands, 
off  the  river  Mackenzie,  and  on  the  24th, 
communicated  with  some  Esquimaux  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Point  Warren,  still  on 
the  coast  of  Arctic  America. 

The  Esquimaux  at  this  place  are  said  to 
have  shown  great  apprehension  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Investigator  s  visit,  fearing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  statements,  that  the  ship 
had  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  white 


man  they  bad  murdered  some  time  ago. 
They  related  that  some  white  men  had  come 
there  in  a  boat,  and  that  they  built  them¬ 
selves  a  house,  and  lived  there  ;  at  last  the 
natives  murdered  one,  and  the  others  escaped 
they  knew  not  where,  but  the  murdered  man 
was  buried  in  a  spot  they  pointed  out.  A 
thick  fog  coming  on,  prevented  Captain 
M‘Clure  examining  this  locality,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  this  is  just  the  point 
that  a  boat’s  party  from  the  expedition  un¬ 
der  John  Franklin,  who  was  intimate  with 
the  geography  of  the  coast  of  Arctic  Ameri¬ 
ca,  from  his  overland  expedition  in  1819, 
would — supposing  the  Erebus  and  Terror  to 
have  been  wrecked  in  the  intricate  passage 
of  the  archipelago  south-west  of  Cape  Walk¬ 
er,  or  in  the  pack  west  of  Baring  Island — 
have  sought  to  gain  the  Mackenzie,  and 
which  presented  to  them  the  most  favorable 
— indeed,  under  their  circumstances,  almost 
the  only  route  by  which  they  could  hope  to 
reach  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Fur  Company.  ThU  notice,  then,  of  the  de¬ 
struction  and  dispersion  of  a  party  of  white 
men  who  came  there  in  a  boat,  now  some 
time  back,  obtains,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
clue  to  the  fate  of  our  gallant  countrymen,  a 
very  deep  and  melancholy  interest.  Capt. 
M‘Clure,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  information  ns  yet  conveyed  to  us,  does 
not  attach  any  importance  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  here  alluded  to;  for,  after  visiting 
another  party  of  Esquimaux  at  Cape  Bath¬ 
urst,  on  the  same  coast,  he  says  :  “  We  now 
took  our  final  leave  of  the  Esquimaux  upon 
the  American  coast,  fully  convinced  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  ships  nor  any  of  the  crew  of  Sir 
John  Franklin’s  expedition  have  ever  reached 
their  shores.”  It  would  certainly  appear 
strange,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Sir  John  Richardson,  nor  the  boat  par 
ties  under  Captains  Pullen  and  Hooper, 
should  have  heard  any  thing  about  it.  Still 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Rae’s  attention 
will  be  called  to  the  fact,  to  which  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  Captain  Inglefield  attaches  more  inte¬ 
rest  than  Captain  M'Clnre. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  being  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Parry,  the  next  most  re¬ 
markable  cape  of  Arctic  America,  east  of 
Cape  Bathurst,  they  discovered  some  high 
.land,  upon  which  they  landed  the  ensuing 
day,  naming  it  Baring  Island.  On  the  9th 
they  discovered  more  land,  which  they  named 
Prince  Albert’s  Land,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  the  westerly  prolongation  of  Wollaston 
and  Victoria  Lands.  The  northern  part  of 
Baring  Island  also  corresponds  to  Banks’ 
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Land  of  the  arctic  explorers  from  the  east. 
This  multiplioHtion  of  names  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  very  unnecessary  ;  Prince  Albert’s 
Land  bv-ing  part  of  Wollaston  Land,  and 
Daring  Island  part  of  Banks’  Land.  Baring 
Island  is  separated  from  Prince  Albert  Land 
by  a  strait  which  was  called  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Strait,  and  which  Captain  McClure  satisfied 
himself,  by  travelling  parties,  communicated 
with  Barrow’s  Strait,  thus  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage  (when free 
from  ice)  in  that  direction. 

Prince  Albert’s  Land  was  found  to  be  in¬ 
habited,  in  its  southern  portions,  by  a  primi¬ 
tive  people,  described  as  beinj;  of  quiet,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  inoffensive  habits.  They  liad  never 
seen  white  men  befor  e,  and  were  at  first  natu¬ 
rally  much  alarmed.  There  were  also  musk 
oxen,  five  of  which  formed  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  stock  of  the  Investiyator. 

The  ice  did  not  break  up  till  the  14th  of 
July,  1851,  when  the  ship  was  allowed  to 
drift  witli  the  pack  towards  Parry’s  or  Bar¬ 
row’s  Straits  till  August  14th,  when,  having 
attained  lat.  73  deg.  14  min.  19  sec.,  long. 
115  deg.  30  min.  30  sec.,  or  a  distance  of 
only  fifteen  miles  from  the  previously- discov¬ 
ered  entrance  to  Parry’s  or  Barrow’s  Straits, 
(the  said  entrance  being  in  lat.  73  deg.  30 
min.  north,  long.  114  deg  14  min.  west,  and 
according  to  the  map  attached  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Blue  Book  printed  in  1852,  forty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
Melville  Island,  which  is  therefore  the  width 
of  Parry’s  Strait  at  that  point,)  their  farther 
progress  was  unfortunately  arrested  by  a 
north-east  wind  setting  in,  which  set  large 
masses  of  ice  to  the  southward,  and  carried 
them  back  with  them.  Had  the  Investiyator 
l>een  supplied  with  a  screw-propeller,  it  is 
possible  site  might  have  confronted  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  have  effected  the  north-west  pas¬ 
sage.  and  been  in  England  in  1851. 

Thus  driven  back,  however,  Capt.  M'Clure 
bore  up  to  the  southward  of  Baring  Island, 
and  ran  up  with  clear  water  as  far  as  to  lat. 
74  deg.  27  min.  N.,  long.  122  deg.  32  min. 
15  sec.  W.,  within  a  mile  of  the  const  the 
whole  distance,  when  his  progress  was  im¬ 
peded  by  ice  resting  upon  the  shore,  and  the 
ship  was  at  the  same  time  in  great  danger  of 
being  crushed  or  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice 
coming  in  with  a  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Polar  Sea.  The  Investiyator  was  deuined 
by  these  difficulties  from  the  20lh  of  August 
to  the  19lh  of  September,  or  a  month  within 
a  day,  when,  observing  clear  water  along  I 
shore  to  the  eastward,  she  was  cast  off  from 
a  large  grounded  floe  to  which  she  had  been  I 


secured,  and  worked  in  that  direction,  with 
occasional  obstructions  from  ice  and  mud 
banks,  and  several  narrow  escapes  from  the 
stupendous  polar  ice,  till  the  24th  of*Sl€p- 
tember,  when,  being  in  lat.  74  deg.  6  min. 
N.,  and  long.  117  deg.  54  min.  W.,  or  fifty- 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  shores  of  Melville 
Island,  and  at  or  near  the  entrance  tb  Parry’s 
Strait,  they  observed  the  said  strait  to  be  full 
of  ice,  large  masses  of  which  were  setting 
down  towards  them.  So,  finding  a  well-shel¬ 
tered  spot  upon  the  south  side  of  a  shoal 
upon  which  they  had  grounded  the  night 
before,  and  which  was  protected  from  the 
heavy  ice  by  the  projection  of  the  reef,  they 
ran  in  and  anchored  in  four  fathoms.  That 
very  same  night  they  were  frozen  in,  and  the 
Investiyator  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
same  spot,  which  has  very  appropriately  been 
designated  by  its  gallant  commander  the 
Bat  of  Mercy. 

Baring  Island,  or  Banks’  Land,  was  luckily 
found  to  abound  in  rein-deer  and  hares, 
which  remained  the  entire  winter,  and  the 
officers  and  crew  were  enabled  to  add  up¬ 
wards  of  4000  lbs.  to  their  stock  of  provi¬ 
sions  during  their  first  year’s  detention. 
Captain  M'Clure  states  that  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes  a  ship  stands  no  chance  of  getting  to 
the  westward  by  entering  the  Polar  Sea,  the 
wind  being  contrary  and  the  pack  impene¬ 
trable;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  higher 
latitudes,  supposing  Sir  John  Franklin’s 
expedition  to  have  gone  to  the  westward  by 
Queen’s  Channel.  Prince  of  Wales’  Strait 
he  conceives  to  l>e  more  practicable,  but  that 
apparently  only  to  ships  going  westward  or 
south-westward. 

A  party,  consisting  of  Captain  M’Clure* 
Mr.  Court,  second  master,  and  six  others, 
went  over  the  ice  in  April,  1852,  to  Winter 
Harbor,  Melville  Island,  where  they  depo¬ 
sited  a  record  of  their  proceedings  up  to 
that  time.  This  despatch  was  discovered 
by  a  party  from  the  Resolute,  Captain  Kel- 
lett,  which  wintered  the  same  year  at  Dealy 
Island,  Melville  Island  ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Pirn,  the  samo 
who  proposed  tlie  Siberian  expedition  of  suc¬ 
cor,  was  despatched  at  once  to  communicate 
with  their  long-lost,  frozen-in  countrymen. 

The  account  of  Lieutenant  Pirn’s  arrival 
at  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  as  given  by  Captain 
Kellett  in  a  private  letter,  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  incidents  that  has  yet  sprung  out 
of  the  Arctic  expedition.  There  is  only  one 
other  possible  event  of  a  similar  kind  that 
could  exceed  it  in  that  respect. 

M’Clure  and  his  first-lieutenant  were  walk- 
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ing  on  the  ice.  Seeing  a  person  coming  very 
fast  towards  them,  they  supposed  that  it  was 
one  of  their  party  being  chased  by  a  bear. 
They  Accordingly  walked  towards  him,  but  had 
not  got  above  a  hundred  yards  when  they 
could  see  by  his  proportions  that  he  was  not 
one  of  tiuem.  Pim  was  at  this  time  throw¬ 
ing  up  his  hands  and  hallooing  out,  his  face 
being  described  as  appearing  as  black  as  his 
hat — we  must  suppose  from  running  and  ex¬ 
citement. 

At  length  Pim  reached  the  two  lonely 
strollers,  quite  beside  himself;  and  yet  under 
the  circumstances  he  exhibited  an  amusing 
specimen  of  naval  etiquette,  still  more  amus¬ 
ing  if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  parties, 
two  of  them  ice-imprisoned  for  two  long 
winters,  the  third  coming  over  the  desolate 
ice  from  no  one  knew  where.  “Who  are 
you,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ?”  in- 
q^uired  Captain  M'Ciure.  “  Lieutenant  Pim, 
Herald,  Captain  Kellett,”  was  the  answer 
stammered  out  by  the  happy  sailor.  “  This 
was,”  says  Captain  Kellett,  “  more  inexpli¬ 
cable  to  M‘Clare,  as  1  was  the  last  person 
he  shook  bands  with  in  Behring’s  Straits.” 
He  at  length  found  that  this  solitary  stran¬ 
ger  was  a  true  Englishman — “an  angel  of 
light.”  The  arrival  of  a  stranger  had  also 
by  this  time  been  made  out  by  the  ship’s 
crew,  and  the  news  bad  spread  like  light¬ 
ning.  There  being  only  one  hatchway  open, 
the  men  got  fairly  jammed  in  their  attempts 
to  get  up  one  before  the  other.  Strength 
and  health  suddenly  returned  to  the  sick, 
who  are  described  as  jumping  out  of  their 
hammocks ;  every  one  forgot  his  previous 
despondency  ;  “  in  fact,  all  was  changed  on 
board  the  Invettigator  !" 

It  does  not  appear  why  Lieutenant  Pim 
should  hare  been  “  a  solitary  stranger.”  It 
is  not  likely  that,  however  adventurously 
disposed.  Captain  Kellett  would  have  let 
him  start  on  foot  a  journey  of  some  hundred 
miles  over  the  ice  alone.  We  must  suppose 
that  he  ran  on  in  advance  of  his  sledge 
party. 

This  opportune  and  welcome  visit  was 
soon  returned  by  Captain  M'Ciure,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Kellett  describes  the  arrival  of  his  gal¬ 
lant  friend  with  delightful  enthusiasm : 

“  This  is  really  a  red-letter  day  in  our 
voyage,  and  shall  be  kept  as  a  holiday  by 
our  heirs  and  successors  for  ever.  At  nine 
o’clock  of  this  day  (April  19th,  1853)  our 
look-out  man  made  the  signal  for  a  party 
coming  in  from  the  westward  ;  all  went  out 
to  meet  them  and  assist  them  in.  A  second 
party  was  then  seen.  Dr.  Domville  was  the 


first  party  I  met.  I  cannot  describe  roy 
feelings  when  he  told  me  that  Captain 
M'Ciure  was  among  the  next  party.  I  was 
not  long  in  reaching  him,  and  giving  him 
many  hearty  shakes — no  purer  were  ever 
given  by  two  men  in  this  world.  M’Ciure 
looks  well,  but  is  very  hungry.” 

No  wonder !  He  had,  at  the  time  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pim  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Mercy, 
thirty  men  and  three  officers,  fully  prepared 
to  leave  for  the  dep6t  at  Point  Spencer. 
“  What  a  disappointment,”  says  Captain 
Kellett,  “  it  would  have  been  to  go  there 
and  find  the  miserable  Mary  yacht  with 
four  or  five  casks  of  provisions,  instead  of  a 
fine  d5p6t !” 

Anoiher  party  of  seven  men  were  to  have 
gone  by  the  river  Mackenzie,  with  a  request 
to  the  Admiralty  to  send  out  a  ship  to  meet 
them  at  Point  Leopold  in  1854.  Captain 
Kellett  adds,  he  had  ordered  the  thirty  men 
over  to  the  Resolute.  The  captain  had  also 
sent  his  surgeon  to  report  upon  the  health 
of  the  crew.  He  had  further  desired  that, 
should  there  not  be  among  them  twenty  men 
who  would  volunteer  to  remain  another  win¬ 
ter,  Captain  M'Ciure  was  to  desert  his  ves¬ 
sel.  Lieutenant  Cresswell,  of  the  Investi¬ 
gator,  has  returned  to  England  with  Captain 
Inglefield,  of  the  Phoenix,  who  brought 
home  the  news  we  now  transcribe. 

According  to  a  letter  written  on  board  the 
Investigator,  and  dated  April  10th,  1853, 
.Captain  M'Ciure  states  it  to  be  his  intention, 
should  the  ice  break  up  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy 
sufficiently  early  to  permit  of  his  getting 
through  Parry’s  Strait  this  season,  to  push 
forward  at  once ;  but  if  the  ice  does  not  per¬ 
mit  this,  he  still  hopes  that  it  will  break  up 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  the  ship  to 
Port  Leopold  in  Barrow’s  Strait,  and  com¬ 
plete  a  twelvemonth’s  provisions,  and  he  will 
then  risk  wintering  in  the  pack,  or  getting 
through,  in  preference  to  remaining  at  that 
port. 

If,  however,  the  Investigator  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  towards  the  end  of 
April,  1854,  and  make  for  Port  Leopold, 
where  there  is  a  good  boat,  a  house,  and 
supplies ;  and  with  this  he  would  try  to  make 
the  whalers  in  Pond’s  or  Baffin’s  Bays. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  Admiralty  will  not 
allow  our  gallant  countrymen  to  be  driven  to 
such  extremities.  If  the  Investigator  can¬ 
not  get  out  the  present  season,  parties  can 
supply  the  crew  with  provisions  from  Sir 
Edward  Belcher’s  squadron ;  and  by  leaving 
one  or  more  vessels  in  Barrow’s  Strut  to 
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insure  the  safe  return  of  the  crew,  they 
could  remain  on  board  the  Investigator  till 
another  chance  presented  itself  for  the  libe¬ 
ration  of  the  ship  in  the  summer  of  1854; 
and  such  chance  failing,  the  officers  and  men 
could  then  desert  the  vessel,  and  reach  a 
ship  in  Barrow's  Strait  in  time  to  get  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  same  season.  It  may  also  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  with  the  Admiralty, 
whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  re-man 
and  re-provision  the  Investigator,  to  find  her 
way  back  the  same  way  she  came. 

Hope  is  said  to  live  upon  less  than  will 
sustain  any  thing  else ;  but  there  are  very 
few  grounds  for  expecting  that  the  Investi¬ 
gator  will  be  saved  by  getting  through  Par¬ 
ry’s  Strait.  When  discovered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  navigator  whose  name,  as  the  west¬ 
erly  prolongation  of  Barrow’s  Strait,  it 
justly  bears,  it  was  blocked  up  by  a  fixed 
body  of  ice,  and  excepting  in  sledge  parties, 
not  one  of  the  numerous  expeditions  of  suc¬ 
cor  has  since  been  able  to  get  even  so  far 
westward  as  Captain  Parry  did.  Captain 
M'Clure  has  now  arrived  and  knocked  at  the 
same  icy  gate,  but  from  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion — from  the  eastward. 

When  the  Investigator  got  so  far  as  it  has, 
it  must,  as  in  Sir  Edward  Parry’s  instance, 
have  been  under  the  auspices  of  an  unusual 
open  season,  as  is  shown  by  its  being  frozen 
in  ever  since  ;  yet,  on  this  occasion.  Parry’s 
Strait,  when  approached  by  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Strait,  and  by  the  west  shores  of  Baring 
Island,  was  apparently  as  permanently  frozen 
up  as  on  all  former  occasions.  What,  there- 
^fore,  but  the  most  unreasonable  hopes  can 
we  entertain  that  that  strait  will  be  opened 
in  1853  or  1854,  which  has  never,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  been  seen  open  since  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  1819  ? 

If  the  results  of  recent  Arctic  exploration 
— however  anxious  we  may  be  for  the  fate 
of  those  engaged  in  them — have  been  of  a 
brilliant  description  as  far  as  geographical 
discovery  is  concerned  in  the  south-west  and 
west,  they  have  not  been  less  so  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  quitted  Beechy  Island 
on  the  14th  of  August,  and  steamed  direct 
up  Wellhigton  Channel,  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  land  which  could 
have  been  seen  and  named  by  Penny’s  peo¬ 
ple.  He  thus  pushed  on  direct  for  Cape 
Beecher,  which  he  reached  about  midnight 
of  the  16tb,  and  leaving  a  cachi  at  that  point, 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  extreme  land  call¬ 
ed  Cape  Sir  John  Franklin  by  Captain  Penny, 
but  which  he  designated  as  Mount  Percy, 


calling  the  territory  “  Northumberland  of 
North  Britain,”  and  the  “  islet-covered  sea” 
beneath  him,  “Northumberland  Sound.” 
And  here,  in  lat.  76  deg.  62  min.  north, 
long.  9*1  deg.  west,  the  jissistanee  passed  the 
winter  of  1852-58.  The  warrant  for  this 
change  of  names  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  land  was  quite  differently  disposed,  and 
in  a  totally  different  latitude  and  longitude 
to  what  has  been  described  by  the  bold  pio¬ 
neer,  but  not  very  scientific  explorer.  Penny. 
From  this  point  Sir  Edward  Belcher  could 
see  Cape  Lady  Franklin,  Captain  Penny’s 
extreme  point  westward  ;  but  as  he  had 
reached  the  extreme  land  north  of  Capo 
Beecher,  he  transposed  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  from  where  it  stands  on  the  chart 
in  the  Blue  Book  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Percy, 
giving  to  an  island  next  to  him  the  name  of 
Point  Sophia,  from  the  same  map.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Belcher  considered  himself  as  wintering 
in  the  Polar  Sea,  which  he  adds  is  probttbly 
composed  of  a  great  archipelago  of  islets  and 
rand-banks — a  rather  hasty  deduction. 

The  ship  being  frozen  in,  boat  and  sledge 
parties  were  at  once  set  to  work.  One 
started  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  another 
under  Commander  Richards,  and  a  third 
under  Lieutenant  Osborne.  On  the  25th  of 
August  Sir  Eld  ward  Belcher  describes  him¬ 
self  as  landing  on  a  low  point,  where  the 
coast  suddenly  turned  to  the  eastward,  and 
discovering  the  remains  of  several  well-built 
Esquimaux  houses,  not  simply  circles  of 
small  stones,  but  two  lines  of  well-laid  wall 
in  excavated  ground,  filled  in  between  by 
about  two  feet  of  fine  gravel,  well  paved, 
and  withal  presenting  the  appearance  of 
great  care — “  more,  indeed,”  adds  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward,  “  than  I  am  willing  to  attribute  to  the 
rude  inhabitants,  or  migrating  Elsquimaux.” 
What  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  ?  If 
the  impression  was  that  these  were  traces 
similar  to  what  were  found  at  Beechy  Island, 
why  not  say  so  ?  but  if  so,  r,ome  fragments 
of  European  art  would  also  have  been  inevi¬ 
tably  found.  Coal  was  discovered  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  bones  of  deer,  walrus, 
seals,  <kc.,  were  strewed  around. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  August,  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  took  possession  of  a  large 
island,  which  he  named  Exmouth  Island,  and 
its  summit  Milne  Peak,  in  lat.  77  deg.  15 
min.  north,  that  is  to  say,  northward  of  any 
thing  discovered  by  Captain  Penny.  From 
hence  he  navigated  with  great  danger  to 
land  still  farther  north,  in  lat.  77  deg.  3^1 
min.,  long,  about  97  deg.,  and  which  he 
named  North  Cornwall.  This  was  the  ex- 
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treme  point  reached  upon  this  occasion ;  and  1 
the  parly  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  8th  | 
of  September,  having  been  absent  sixteen  | 
days.  I 

In  a  subsequent  despatch,  dated  Beechey 
Island,  July  26,  1858,  Sir  !^ward  Belcher,  | 
who  bad  before  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  so-called  Smith  and  Jones’s  Sounds  were 
connected  with  the  sea  be  was  then  explor¬ 
ing,  describes  himself  as  having  discovered 
the  outlet  of  the  latter  in  about  lat.  76  deg. 

30  min.,  and  ^0  deg.  west  long.,  the  Polar 
Sea  open,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  May. 

A  despatch  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s,  written 
in  the  month  of  April,  has  not  appeared, 
and  thus  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
gallant  officer’s  proceedings  between  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1852  and  the  spring  of  1853 ;  but  it 
appears  from  this  last  despatch  that  he 
named  other  portions  of  the  region  around 
him,  Prince  Alfred  Bay  and  Princess  Royal 
Island,  and  that  he  discovered  a  whole  group 
of  islands  in  the  very  high  latitude  of  78  deg. 

10  min. !  which  he  called  Victoria  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  easternmost  of  these  islands, 
which  is  said  to  form  the  channel  to  Jones's 
Strait,  he  called  North  Kent,  in  honor  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke.  'Hie  Victo¬ 
ria  Archipelago  is  therefore  the  most  north¬ 
erly  land  known,  as  Victoria  Land  is  the 
most  southerly ;  and  the  limitt  of  Queen 
Yicloria’s  dominions  have  now  been  made  to 
extend  very  nearly  indeed  from  pole  to  pole  ! 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  returned  to  his  ship 
from  this  remarkable  expedition  on  the  22d 
of  June,  after  an  absence  of  fifty-two  days. 
Commander  Richards  had,  in  the  same  inter¬ 
val,  crossed  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  Melville 
Island,  exploring  in  his  way  Sabine  Island  and 
Hecla  and  Griper  Gulf,  and  determining  the 
connection  of  Byam  Martin  Channel  with  the 
Polar  Sea.  Lieutenant  Osborne  was  explor¬ 
ing  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  at  the  same 
time,  on  its  western  side. 

The  North  Star,  Captain  Pullen,  passed 
the  winter  of  1852-53  on  Beechey  Island,  in 
a  most  dangerous  position.  She  was  driven  | 
on  shore  by  a  violent  gale,  and  remained 
there  the  whole  winter,  and  was  only  got  off 
last  spring  ;  luckily,  it  is  said,  without  much 
difficulty  or  damage. 

As  late  as  the  month  of  August,  this  year, 
M.  Bellot  having  volunteered  to  lead  a  small 
party  with  despatches  for  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
that  gallant  officer  left  the  North  Star  with 
four  men,  a  sledge,  and  an  India  rubber  boat, 
the  ice  being  at  the  same  time  still  heavy  in 
Wellington  Channel.  A  sudden  and  unfore¬ 


seen  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  how¬ 
ever,  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
party,  and  on  the  third  day  they  came  to  open 
water,  supposed  to  be  off  Cape  Grinnell. 

M.  Bellot  tried  to  fetch  land  twice  in  the 
India-rubber  boat,  hut  without  success. 
William  Harvey,  the  boatswain’s  mate,  and 
William  Madden,  A.B.,  were  more  success¬ 
ful,  taking  a  line  with  them  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  communication  with  the  shoie.  By 
this  means  three  loads  were  landed  from  the 
sledge,  when  unfortunately  the  ice  began  to 
break  up,  moving  from  the  shore,  and  M. 
Bellot,  two  men,  and  the  boat  and  sledge, 
were  drifted  rapidly  away,  'fhe  men  left  on 
the  floe  with  M.  Bellot  were  Johnson  and 
Hook.  Johnson’s  account  of  what  followed, 
under  such  fearful  circumstances,  must  be 
given  in  bis  own  words: 

“  We  commenced  trying  to  draw  the  boat  and 
sledge  to  the  southward,  but  found  the  ice  driving 
so  fast,  we  left  the  sledge  and  took  the  boat  only ; 
but  the  wind  was  so  strong  at  the  time  that  it  blew 
the  boat  over  and  over.  We  then  took  the  boat 
with  us  under  xhelter  of  a  piece  of  ice,  and  M. 
Bellot  and  ourselves  commenced  cutting  an  ice¬ 
house  with  our  knives  for  shelter.  M  Bellot  sat 
for  half  an  hour  in  conversation  with  us,  talking 
on  the  danger  of  our  position.  I  told  him  I  was 
not  afraid,  and  that  the  American  expedition  were 
driven  up  and  down  this  channel  by  the  ice.  He 
replied,  *  I  know  they  were ;  and  when  the  Lord 
protects  us,  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  shall  be 
touched.*  I  then  asked  M.  Bellot  what  time  it 
was.  He  said,  ‘  About  a  quarter- past  eight  a.m.,* 
(Thursday  the  18th ;)  and  then  lashed  up  his  books, 
and  said  he  would  go  and  see  how  the  ice  was 
driving.  He  had  only  been  gone  about  font 
minutes  when  I  went  round  the  same  hummock 
under  which  we  were  sheltered  to  look  for  him, 
but  could  not  see  him,  and  on  returning  to  our 
shelter  saw  his  stick  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
crack  about  five  fatlioms  wide,  and  the  ice  all 
breaking  up.  I  then  called  out,  ‘  Mr.  Bellot !’ 
but  no  answer ;  (at  this  time  blowing  very  heavy.) 
After  this  I  again  searched  round,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  him.  I  believe  that  when  he  got  from 
the  shelter  the  wind  blew  him  into  the  crack,  and 
his  south-wester  being  tied  down,  he  could  not 
I  rise.  Finding  there  was  no  hope  of  again  see¬ 
ing  Lieutenant  Bellot,  I  said  to  Hook,  ‘I’m  not 
afraid ;  I  know  the  Ix)rd  will  always  sustain  us.* 
We  commenced  travelling  to  try  to  get  to  Cape 
de  Haven,  or  Fort  Phillips;  and  when  we  got 
within  two  miles  of  Cape  de  Haven,  could  not  get 
on  shore,  and  returned  for  this  side,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  souUiward,  as  the  ice  was  driving 
to  the  northward.  We  were  that  night  and  the 
following  day  in  coming  across,  and  came  into 
the  land  on  the  eastern  shore,  a  long  way  to  the 
northward  of  the  place  where  we  were  driven 
off.  We  got  into  the  land  at  what  Lieutenant 
Bellot  told  us  was  Point  Hearth.”  (?) 
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In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  the  sur¬ 
vivors  got  on  shore,  Johnson  replied  : 

“In  drifting  up  the  straits  towards  the  Polar  Sea, 
we  saw  an  iceberg  lying  close  to  the  shore,  and 
found  it  on  the  ground.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
on  it,  and  remained  for  six  hours.  I  said  to  David 
Hook,  ‘  Don't  be  afraid  :  we  must  make  a  boat  of 
a  piece  of  ice.  .\ccordingIy  we  got  on  to  a  piece 
passing,  and  I  had  a  paddle  belonging  to  the  India- 
rubber  boat.  On  being  asked  what  became  of  the 
india-rubber  boat,  he  replied,  “  It  was  left  where 
Lieutenant  Bellot  was  lust.  By  this  piece  of  drift- 
ice  we  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  where  the  accident  happened.  VVe 
reached  it  on  Friday.  Could  not  tiiid  our  ship¬ 
mates,  or  any  provisions.  We  then  went  on  for 
Cape  Bowden,  and  reached  it  on  Friday  night. 
We  found  Ilarvoy  and  Madden  tliere.  They  told 
us  they  were  going  to  the  ship  with  the  mail- 
We  rested  that  night  in  a  miserable  state, 
and  in  the  morning  got  some  bread  and  pemmican 
out  of  the  eadti,  and  after  we  had  refreshed  our¬ 
selves,  proceeded  to  the  ship.” 

Thus  it  was  that  M.  Bellot — who  had  en¬ 
deared  himself  to  every  member  of  the  Arctic 
expedition  by  his  zeal,  his  gallantry,  and  hU 
cheerfulness,  and  more  especially  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  North  Star,  v^bo 
had  most  of  them  served  with  him  under 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  exploring  expedition  of  the  Fr'tnce 
Albert,  previously  detailed  in  these  pages — 
was  lost  to  his  country  and  to  Europe.  It  is 
by  such  united  labors  in  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity  that  the  cause  of  general  peace  and 
civilization  is  best  served.  The  men  looked 
up  to  M.  Bellot,  although  a  foreigner,  as  a 
man  they  were  always  ready  to  follow  ;  and 
such  an  example  of  mutual  confidence  and 
friendly  union  ought  never  to  be  forgot  by 
both  nation.s. 

The  Phoenix,  Captain  Inglefield,  which 
has  happily  reached  our  own  shores,  had 
also  its  share  of  disasters.  Being  with  its 
consort,  the  Breadalhane,  off  Cape  Riley,  on 
the  20ih  of  August — a  day  which  is  noticed 
by  Captain  Pullen,  of  the  North  Star,  lying 
at  the  lime  off  Beechey  Island,  as  one  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  boisterousness — the  ice  closing  obli¬ 
ged  both  ships  to  quit  the  cape  before  midnight, 
and,  endeavoring  to  push  the  ships  into  a 
bight  in  the  land  floe,  the  Phanix  touched 
the  ground,  but  came  off  again  immediately, 
without  damage.  The  whole  night  was  spent 
in  struggling  to  get  the  ships  into  a  place  of 
security,  but  the  ice  drove  both  vessels  fast 
to  the  westward,  when,  at  3.30  a.m.  of  the 
21st  of  August,  the  ice  closing  all  round, 
both  vessels  were  secured  to  a  floe  edge, 
but  with  steam  ready  to  push  through  the 
istant  the  ice  should  loosen. 


Shortly,  however,  a  rapid  run  of  the  outer 
floe  to  the  westward  placed  the  Phoenix  in 
the  most  ]>erilous  position.  Captain  Ingle¬ 
field  ordered  the  hands  to  be  turned  up,  not 
that  aught  could  be  done,  but  to  be  ready, 
in  case  of  the  worst,  to  provide  for  their 
safety ;  the  ice,  h#vever,  easing  off,  having 
severely  nipped  this  vessel,  passed  astern  to 
the  Breadalbane,  which  ship  either  received 
the  pressure  less  favorably,  or  was  less 
equal  to  the  emergency,  for  it  passed  through 
her  starboard  bow,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  she  sank  in  thirty  fathoms  of  water, 
giving  the  people  barely  time  to  save  them¬ 
selves,  and  leaving  the  wreck  of  a  boat 
only  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  ice  bad 
closed  over  her.  Anticipating  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  Captain  Inglefield  says  he  got  over 
the  stern  of  the  Pheenix  as  soon  as  the 
transport  was  struck,  and  was  beside  her 
when  she  filled  ;  and  he  unhesitatingly  states 
that  no> human  power  could  have  saved  her. 
Fortunately  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stores  had  l^en  landed. 

Having  taken  on  board  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  every  precaution  was  used  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  her  Majesty’s  steam-vessel ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  2  2d 
of  August  that  they  succeed^  in  getting 
her  to  a  safe  position  in  Ei^bus  and  Terror 
Bay,  where  the  ship  was  again  secured  to 
the  land  floe. 

Captain  Inglefield  describes  himself  as 
having  obtained  information  on  his  way  home 
of  the  existence  of  a  most  productive  coal¬ 
mine,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  Danish  settlement  of  Lievely  Disco.  The 
importance  of  such  a  discovery  cannot  be 
ever-estimated.  With  this  we  must  conclude 
our  notice  of  these  recent  brilliant  discove¬ 
ries  ;  but  we  shall  wait  for  further  details,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  her 
Majesty’s  ships  Enterprise,  Captain  Collinson, 
and  the  Investigator  and  its  gallant  crew, 
with  anxious  interest.  As  it  is,  the  record 
of  the  doings  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  her  crew,  as  well  as  of  the  explo¬ 
rations  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  his  assist¬ 
ants,  will  add  some  most  remarkable  and 
heart-stirring  pages  to  the  now  long  annals 
of  progress  in  Arctic  discovery  and  research. 
Alas,  that  we  cannot  also  say  of  succor  to 
the  long-lost  expedition !  All  the  chances 
are  increased  by  the  negative  results  obtained 
by  Captain  M‘Clure,  that  that  expedition 
entered  into  the  Polar  Sea  by  Wellington 
Channel ;  and  the  habitations  discovered  on 
the  shores  of  that  sea  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  traces  discovered  at  Beechey  Island. 
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From  Ho;k'o  In«lrKCtor< 

HUGH  MILLER. 


Hugh  Millkr  is  a  good  specimen 
the  self-asserting,  self-educating,  individual 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century:  old  Time 
will  say  to  the  centuries  yet  to  come,  It  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century  I  began  to  produce 
Hugh  Millers.  Other  ages,  indeed,  pro¬ 
duced  such,  but  it  was  exceptionally ;  the 
man  who  rests  on  the  basis  of  his  manhood, 
independent,  yet  not  alone — in  the  isolation 
of  freedom,  yet  in  the  union  of  sympathy — 
is,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  of  other 
times — from  the  feudal  man,  for  instance, 
— characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Arnold  held  that  the  very  idea  of  chivalry 
was  false  and  dishonoring:  it  merged,  he 
would  have  said,  individual  inferiority  and 
individual  superiority  in  the  recognized 
transmitted  inferiority  of  one  class,  and  the 
recognized  transmitted  superiority  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  it  destroyed,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
strength  and  nobleness  of  individual  manhood 
— on  the  other,  the  majesty  of  law.  Arnold 
possessed  not  a  sufficient  power  of  what  we 
may  call  dramatic  sympathy — of  that  sympa¬ 
thy  which  made  Shakspeare  a  citizen  of  every 
realm,  and  an  inmate,  one  might  say,  of  every 
heart — to  enable  him  fully  to  appreciate  and 
heartily  admire  chivalry,  as  playing  its  part 
and  performing  its  task  in  the  course  and 
evolution  of  human  history  ;  yet  his  prc^ 
found  conviction  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
man  is  in  essence  different  from,  and  nobler 
than,  that  of  chivalry,  and  the  proclamation 
and  protest  of  his  life,  that  the  latter  should 
now  be  swept  into  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
were  worthy  of  the  practical  Christian  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  the  wide-awake  modern  man. 
We  are  far  enough  yet  from  a  society  con¬ 
stituted  on  the  Christian  idea ;  hut  the  feudal 
•  idea  of  transmitted  inferiority  and  superiority 
of  classes  we  have  left  behind  us ;  and  in 
whatever  form  its  reestablishment  is  pro¬ 
posed,  whether  social  or  ecclesiastical,  such 
proposal  deserves  not  so  much  as  a  hearing 
from  men.  A  man  for  the  future  must  stand 
or  fall  by  what  he  is  in  himself.  Even 
witnin  sixty  years,  we  have  made  considera¬ 
ble  advances  here.  There  was  something  of 


of  I  the  luxury  of  a  proud  condescension  in  the 
reception  of  Burns  by  Edinburgh  grandi¬ 
osity,  at  the  close  of  last  century ;  a  certain 
self-satisfied  complacence  in  the  smiling,  as  if 
it  was  peculiarly  beautiful  and  praiseworthy 
in  such  fine  and  lofty  people  to  encourage  the 
really  entertaining  and  talented  ploughman — 
a  certain  patronage  of  their  king.  Alexander 
Smith,  whose  origin  seems  to  have  been 
about  as  humble  as  that  of  Bums,  and  who 
has  come  only  some  sixty  years  after  him, 
finds  a  strong  figure  in  the  loathing  with 
which  he  would  spurn  “a  rich  man’s  dole,” 
whether,  doubtless,  of  condescending  pa¬ 
tronage  or  of  hard  cash ;  Tennyson,  whose 
poems  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  most  refined 
and  cultured  society,  yet  sees  that  chivalry  is 
in  the  past — 

“  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent. 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent.” 

The  duke  who  would  come  condescendingly 
to  patronize  Hugh  Miller,  and  honor  him  by 
taking  his  hand,  would  be  simply  laughed 
at.  Whatever  our  faults  and  failings  at 
present,  we  will  maintain  against  all  comers, 
that,  in  our  poor  century,  a  man’s  worth  is 
surer  of  recognition,  a  man  stands  more 
firmly  and  more  independently  on  the  pedes¬ 
tal  of  his  individuality,  than  was  ever  the 
case  before.  And  no  man  is  in  this  more 
boldly  or  definitely  characteristic  of  his  Ume 
than  Hugh  Miller ;  in  the  firm,  deliberate 
planting  of  his  heavy  step,  in  the  quiet, 
wide-open  determination  of  his  eye,  in  the 
unagitated,  unaffected,  self-relying  dignity  of 
his  whole  gait  and  deportment,  we  see  the 
man  who  feels  that,  whatever  his  origin,  he 
may,  without  pride  or  presumption,  measure 
himself  simply  by  the  nineteenth  century 
standard — the  manhood — and  so  look  every 
one,  of  what  station  soever,  fairly  in  the 
face. 

Hugh  Miller,  too,  is  peculiarly  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  his  education  :  in  his  cul¬ 
ture  and  attainment,  he  embodies  certain 
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facts  that  prominently  characterize  oar  era. 
Thomas  Carlyle  enunciates  what  may  in 
general  terms  be  styled  the  modem  formats 
of  education  in  these  words: — “The  grand 
result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  vision 
to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do ;  the  grand 
schoolmaster  is  Practice.”  In  education,  the 
error  which  of  all  others  is  always  and  indu¬ 
bitably  fatal,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  great 
time-current — to  miss,  as  has  been  said,  the 
time  of  day ;  to  sit,  for  instance,  in  solemn 
conclave  in  the  mystic  atmosphere  of  the 
Past,  and  there,  while  the  Present  is  sweep¬ 
ing  by  on  his  6re-8teeds,  their  white  manes 
streaming  in  the  wind,  evoke  some  talismanic 
formula  like  that  of  Apostolic  Succession, 
some  troubled  ghost  like  Puseyism,  to  rege¬ 
nerate  the  world.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
enius  of  the  time;  its  hour  has  struck, 
owever  long  its  destruction  may  be  deferred ; 
the  present  and  the  practical  are  the  watch¬ 
words  of  our  century.  Let  it  not  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  we  undervalue  the  study  and  the  j 
understanding  of  the  past ;  we  know  that 
every  thing  done  in  the  past  ages  has  been 
done  for  the  man  who  can  now  seize  and  use 
it ;  we  deem  the  past  a  great,  ever-ascending 
pyramid,  to  which  every  generation  has 
added  a  layer  or  stratum,  and  from  the  top 
of  which  each  generation,  as  it  emerges  into 
the  light  of  the  present,  may  see  farther  than 
its  predecessors ;  we  merely  expose  the  error 
of  entering  that  pyramid,  to  grope  among  its 
mummies  and  hieroglyphs  in  the  ancient 
darkness,  without  again  emerging,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  station  of  prospect.  Hugh  Miller’s 
education  is  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  that  of  j)rac- 
tice,  using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense  ;  what 
he  knows  of  books,  he  has  obtained  from  no 
teachers  save  a  strong  sympathy,  and  a 
strong  faculty,  and  a  large  capacity ;  what 
he  knows  of  action  and  of  men,  be  has  gained 
in  the  quarry,  and  the  bank,  and  the  print¬ 
ing-office,  and  the  general  jostling  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  what  he  knows  of  the  world  beneath 
him,  the  empire  of  physical  science,  he  has 
gained  mainly  bpr  a  most  piercing  eye,  and  a 
most  curious  brain,  that  prompted  him  to  look, 
and  enabled  him  to  see,  and  fitted  him  to 
remember.  This  is  the  culture  which  has 
made  him  what  he  is.  both  as  a  man  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  as  a  practical  guide,  and,  so  far, 
governor,  among  men.  In  each  of  these 
capacities  we  shall  briefly  survey  him. 

An  intensely  acute,  yet  comprehensive  and 
uniting  faculty  of  observation,  is  the  first 
grand  mental  characteristic  of  Hugh  Miller  : 
the  second  is  a  warm  and  keen  sympathy, 


which,  be  it  observed,  demanded  always'that, 
as  it  were,  its  eyes  sboold  be  open,  that  it 
should  see  what  it  was  about.  These  two, 
nurtured  and  disciplined  by  many  and  varied 
influences,  explain  his  intellectual  attainments 
and  achievements ;  they  show  us  also  their 
limit :  we  consider  it  unnecess^fy  to  give 
separate  prominence  to  his  imagination, 
deeming  it,  as  we  do,  of  subordinate  import¬ 
ance  in  his  mind,  and  requiring,  to  explain 
the  facts  of  the  case,  no  more  than  a  clear, 
calm,  open  eye,  and  a  large,  warm  heart. 
It  was  the  first  which  fitted  him  to  be  the 
explorer  of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  it  was 
the  second,  characterized  as  it  is,  which  pre¬ 
vented  its  mastering  the  language  of  anti¬ 
quity  :  in  their  union  and  m^ification  they 
have  made  him  what  he  is  both  in  science 
and  in  action.  Our  first  glance  shall  be  di¬ 
rected  to  his  scientific  capacity. 

In  the  autobiographic  work  which  he  is  at 
present  publishing,  and  of  which  we  shall 
liave  a  word  or  two  to  say  ere  we  conclude, 
we  meet  with  the  following  telling  little 
glimpse  into  his  childish  life  : — 

“  I  have  my  golden  memories,  too,  of  splendid 
toys  that  he  [his  father]  used  to  bring  home  with 
him — among  the  rest,  of  a  magnificent  fonr- 
wheeled  wagon  of  painted  tin,  clrew;)  by  four 
wooden  liorsen  and  a  string ;  and  of  getting  it 
into  a  «)niet  corner,  immediately  on  its  being  de¬ 
livered  over  to  me,  and  there  breaking  np  every 
wheel  and  horse,  and  the  vehicle  itself,  into  their 
original  bits,  until  not  two  of  the  pieces  were  left 
sticking  together;  further,  I  still  remember  my 
disappointment  at  not  finding  something  enrions 
within  at  least  the  horses  and  the  wheels,”  &.c. 

Here  was  certainly  a  young  man  of  scien¬ 
tific  curiosity  ;  precisely  the  same  curiosity 
which  sent  him  to  dissect  his  wooden  horses 
impelled  him,  in  other  years,  to  search  for 
the  pterichthys  and  coccosteus,  and  lighted 
his  eye  with  inquisitive  wonder,  when  first 
he  struck  open  their  stony  tombs. 

In  the  “  Old  Red  Sandstone,”  we  have 
an  account  of  his  first  determining  attraction 
to  geology,  and,  as  the  passage  is  remarkably 
characteristic,  we  shall  quote  a  large  part  of 
it.  His  life  as  a  mason  had  commenced  on 
the  day  previous  to  that  of  which  he  speaks : 

*  All  the  workmen  rested  at  midday,  and  I 
went  to  enjoy  my  half-hour  alone  on  a  mossy 
knoll  in  the  neighboring  wood,  which  commands 
through  the  trees  a  wide  prospect  of  the  bay  and 
the  opposite  shore.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  on 
the  water,  nor  a  cload  in  the  sky,  and  the  branches 
were  as  moveless  in  the  calm  as  if  they  had  been 
traced  on  canvas.  Ben  VVyvis  rose  to  the  west, 
white  with  the  yet  unwasted  snows  of  winter, 
and  as  sharply  defined  in  the  clear  atmosphere  as 
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if  all  its  Bunnj  elopes  and  bine  retirinf;  hollows 
had  been  cliii^ellpd  in  marble.  A  line  of  snow 
ran  along  the  opposite  hills ;  all  above  was  white, 
and  all  below  was  purple.  ...  I  returned  to  the 
quarry,  convinced  that  a  very  exquisite  pleasure 
may  be  a  very  cheap  one,  and  that  the  busiest 
employments  may  afford  leisure  enough  to  enjoy 
it.  The  giwpowder  had  loosened  a  large  mass 
in  one  of  the  inferior  strata,  and  our  first  employ¬ 
ment,  on  resuming  our  labors,  was  to  raise  it  from 
its  bed.  I  assis^^  the  other  workmen  in  placing 
it  on  edge,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  platform  on  which  it  had  rested.  The 
entire  surface  was  ridged  and  furrowed  like  a 
bank  of  sand  that  had  been  left  by  the  tide  an 
hour  before.  1  could  trace  every  bend  and  curva¬ 
ture,  every  cross  hollow  and  counter  ridge  of  the 
corresponding  phenomenon  ;  for  the  resemblance 
was  no  half  resemblance — it  was  the  thing  itself, 
and  I  had  observed  it  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times  when  sailing  my  little  schooner  in  the  shal¬ 
lows  left  by  the  ebb.  But  what  had  become  of 
the  waves  that  had  thus  fretted  the  solid  rock,  or 
of  what  element  had  they  been  composed  ?  I  felt 
as  completely  at  fault  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  on 
his  discovering  the  print  of  a  man’s  foot  on  the 
sand.  The  evening  furnished  me  with  still  fur¬ 
ther  cause  of  wonder.  We  raised  another  block 
in  a  different  part  of  the  quarry,  and  found  that 
the  area  of  a  circular  depression  in  the  stratum 
below  was  broken  and  flawed  in  every  direction, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  bottom  of  a  pool  recently 
dried  up,  which  had  shrunk  and  split  in  the  hard¬ 
ening.  Several  large  stones  ca^e  rolling  down 
from  the  diluvium  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
They  were  of  different  qualities  from  the  sand¬ 
stone  below, and  from  one  another ;  and  what  was 
more  wonderful  still,  they  were  all  rounded  and 
water-worn  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  about  in 
the  sea,  or  the  bed  of  a  river,  for  hundreds  of 
years.  There  could  not,  surely,  be  a  more  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  the  bank  which  had  enclosed 
them  so  long  could  not  have  been  created  on  the 
rock  on  which  it  rested.  No  workman  ever 
manufactures  a*half-worn  article,  and  the  stones 
were  all  half  worn  !  And  if  not  the  bank,  why, 
then,  the  sandstone  underneath  7  I  was  lost  in 
conjecture,  and  found  that  I  had  food  enough  for 
thought  that  evening,  without  once  thinking  of 
the  unhappiness  of  a  life  of  labor.” 

Such  was  the  commencement ;  this  was  the 
course,  so  to  speak,  of  study : — 

”  My  curiosity,  once  fully  awakened,  remained 
awake,  and  my  opportunitites  of  gratifying  it  have 
been  tolerably  ample.  I  have  been  an  explorer  of 
caves  and  ravines — a  loiterer  along  aea-shores — 
a  climber  among  rocka — a  laborer  in  quarries. 
My  profession  was  a  wandering  one.  I  remem¬ 
ber  passing  direct,  on  one  occasion,  from  the  wild 
western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  where  the  old  red 
sandstone  leans  at  a  high  angle  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  quartz  rock  of  the  district,  to  where,  on 
the  southern  skirts  of  Mid-Lothian,  the  mountain 
limestone  rises  amid  the  coal.  1  have  resided  one 
season  on  a  raised  beach  of  the  Moray  Frith.  I 


have  spent  the  season  immediately  following  amid 
the  ancient  granites  and  contortM  schists  of  the 
central  Highlands.  In  the  north  I  have  laid  open 
by  thousands  the  shells  and  lignites  of  the  oolite ; 

^n  the  south  I  have  disinterreu  from  their  matrices 
of  stone  or  of  shell  the  huge  reeds  and  tree  ferns 
of  the  carboniferous  period” 

That  company  of  (juarrymen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cromarty  Fnth,  on  that  fine  spring 
morning,  had  been  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
Nothing,  probably,  would  have  struck  us  as 
we  marked  the  group  going  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  nothing  would  have  arrested  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  somewhat  lank,  bushy-headed, 
quiet-looking  lad,  who  worked  hard,  but 
who  seemed  somewhat  of  a  novice,  as  we 
watched  them  at  their  toil :  but  when  we 
observed,  at  the  hoar  of  noon,  that  while  the 
others  went  to  lounge,  or  smoke,  or  doze,  this 
young  man  found  his  rest  and  pleasure  in 
gazing  upon  that  sublime  panorama,  where, 
in  the  west,  the  proud  Wy  vis  presides  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  glassy  frith  lies  lake¬ 
like  at  his  feet,  reminding  us  of  the  fine  lines 
in  which  an  American  poet  describes  a  great 
mountain,  that  looks  down  in  the  pride  of  a 
monarch — 

“  While  far  below  the  lake  in  bridal  rest 
Sleeps  with  his  glorious  picture  on  her  breast — 

when  we  observed  that  his  eye  brightened 
with  the  glow  of  pure  delight,  and  continued 
to  rest  on  the  scene  until  every  feature  was 
pencilled  out  and  hung  in  the  hall  of  mem¬ 
ory,  we  might  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  unusual  in  this  mason ; 
we  might  have  begun  to  surmise  that  nature 
had  twined  around  his  heart  some  of  those 
finer  threads  of  sympathy  "which  draw  her 
favored  child  away  from  the  crowd  to  her 
own  breast:  we  might  have  ventured  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  the  man  biefore  us  would  not  die  in 
his  present  capacity.  And  then,  when  we 
returned  with  him  to  the  quarry,  and  noted 
that,  while  the  others  who  toiled  with  him, 
as  they  turned  up  stone  after  stone,  found  no 
sermons  therein  for  them,  and  felt  no  ques¬ 
tionings  arise  in  their  minds,  his  eyes  kindled 
with  the  quick,  piercing  gleam  of  curiosity, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  ques¬ 
tion,  and  examine,  and  infer  ;  we  might  again 
have  ventured  to  afiSrm,  that  nature  bad  here 
a  son  who  would  one  day  know  her  well,  and 
perhaps  reveal  her  to  men. 

We  of  course  cannot  follow  Hugh  Miller 
through  the  various  geologic  provinces  which 
he  has  conquered  and  shaped  into  an  empire 
for  himself,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  citadel, 
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in  tbe  eyes  of  all  the  world,  floats  the  ban-  but  the  foregoing  instances,  together  with 
ner  of  his  fame.  This  last  is  too  simply  a  the  fact,  that  a  very  important  component  of 
fact  and  too  little  a  metaphor  to  require  any  our  language — a  component  which  embraces 
proof.  He  is  recognized,  by  all  as  a  very  more  than  mere  words,  and  must  have  in- 
successful  explorer  in  a  field  formerly  little  fluenced  the  very  idiom  of  the  tongue — is 
known ;  he  tsJtes  a  broad  philosophic  glance  derived  from  antiquity,  may  be  sufficient 
over  the  whole  domain  of  geology  ;  and  the  excuse  for  us  when  we  say,  that  we  can  con- 
engaging  clearness  and  beauty  of  his  de-  ceive  Hugh  Miller’s  style  to  have  gained  in 
Bcription  have  made  his  peculiar  field  a  spe-  stateliness  and  in  range,  had  he  Income  in 
cial  favorite  with  geologists.  To  detail  his  earlier  days  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  In 
discoveries  were  inconsistent  with  the  limits  the  vast  majority  of  subjects,  a  simple  Saxon 
of  this  paper ;  but  the  style  in  which  he  has  style,  of  the  Bunyan  or  Goldsmith  type, 
given  them  to  the  world,  as  characteristic  of  suffices ;  a  good  Saxon  style  is  as  superior  to 
the  man  and  tbe  time,  demand  notice.  a  bad  Latin  style,  as  that  of  Goldsmith  was 

Dr.  Buckland  has  complimented  Hugh  to  that  of  Johnson;  but  in  the  highest  flights 
Miller’s  style  in  terms  that  must  astonish,  of  an  author — and  Hugh  Miller  has  thought 
from  their  unmeasured  enthusiasm  : — “  He,”  to  sustain  him  in  the  loftiest  linguistic  flights 
we  are  mformed  by  himself,  “  would  give  his  —one  floats  best  on  the  strong  pinions  of 
left  hand  to  possess  such  powers  of  descrip-  Latin.  We  very  strongly  regret  that  Hugh 
tion  as  this  man,”  and,  recollecting  the  staid  Miller  neglected  Latin  in  his  boyhood,  and 
and  prosaic  habits  of  professors  in  general,  that  he  can  even  for  a  moment  imagine  that, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  must  have  been  because  he  knows  the  elegant  modern  Meta- 
very  much  struck  indeed,  'fhe  scientific  morphosis.  Pope’s  “  Iliad,”  be  has  breathed 
doctor  had  certainly  reason,  although  per-  the  wild  mountain  atmosphere  of  Homer’s, 
baps  not  quite  sufficient  measure,  in  his  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  do  not  con- 
avowal.  Hugh  Miller’s  style  is  one  of  very  sider  his  style  one  of  sterling  excellence;  we 
rare  excellence.  Easy,  fluent,  and  express-  deem  it  one  of  those  styles  which  can  belong 
ive,  it  adapts  itself  like  a  silken  shawl  to  only  to  men  of  genius ;  it  is  a  rich,  clear, 
every  swell,  and  motion,  and  waving  curve  pictorial  style,  which  casts  fascination  over 
of  his  subject ;  it  is  graphic  yet  not  extrava-  the  old  armor  of  the  pterichthys,  and  shows 
gant,  strong  without  vociferatioi^  measured  us  a  whole  county  or  country  in  its  grand 
yet  not  formal ;  it  is  the  soft  flow  and  easy  physiognomic  points,  and  robed  in  its  own 
cadence  which  marked  the  best  distinctive  scientific  beauty,  at  one  view, 
styles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  stubborned  In  a  late  paper,  in  this  magazine,  upon 
with  a  little  of  the  sterner  music  of  the  nine-  Mr.  Ruskin,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
teenth.  fact  of  his  having  formed  a  union  between 

It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  styles  which  science  and  poetry;  and  allusions  were  made 
are  our  first-class  favorites.  We  must  con-  to  the  subject  of  these  paragraphs,  as  if  he 
fess  that  we  cannot  echo  the  almost  univer-  were  in  some  way  associated,  though  of  course 
sally-received  canon  of  English  style,  that  unconsciously,  in  the  work.  Description  of 
it  should  be  extremely  Saxon ;  we  rather  nature  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  gen- 
hold  that  the  Saxon  may  be  trusted  pretty  eral  description ;  poetical  it  may  be ;  beauti- 
generally  to  take  care  of  itself,*  and  that  ful,  if  it  can,  it  may  be,  but  scientifically 
mass,  and  majesty,  and  power,  and  deep  correct  it  must  be.  Ruskin  started  from 
rhythmic  cadence  are  generally  secured  by  beauty  ;  he  looked  over  nature  for  the  beauti- 
an  infusion  of  the  Latin  dement.  The  grand-  ful ;  were  scientific  accuracy  inconsistent  with 
est  prose  styles  in  the  language  have  been  beauty,  he  would  have  discarded  scientific 
cased  in  the  Roman  armor.  “  The  cathe-  accuracy,  and  wrapt  himself  in  the  garb  of 
dral  music  of  Milton”  was  toned  by  the  classic  fantasy.  But,  as  he  looked  over  the  world 
tongues;  Johnson  certainly  went  to  an  un-  through  the  glass  of  science,  he  discerned, 
natural  excess,  yet  tbe  power  exercised  by  as  he  believed,  that  the  beauty  revealed  was 
his  style,  when  he  used  it,  must  never  tie  greater  than  that  of  fantasy  or  fiction ;  that 
overlooked ;  Burke  was  a  classical  scholar ;  science  was  the  handmaid  of  beauty,  and 
so,  with  emphasis,  was  Gibbon  ;  De  Quincey,  that  imagination  looked  on  her  with  a  smile. 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Macaulay,  the  most  Hugh  Miller  started  from  the  side  of  science, 
wonderful  stylists  of  our  day,  are  all  imbued  He  sought  for,  he  described,  bare  truth ;  he 
with  the  ancient  languages.  We  shall  not  wished,  primarily,  to  know  what  the  world 
say  that  this  element  is  absolutely  necessary  was,  without  any  postulate  in  behalf  of  beauty; 
to  an  English  style  of  the  highest  order ;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  ;  he  followed 
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the  lines  and  remembered  the  colors ;  be  ] 
brought  them  to  his  page,  and,  lo,  the  result  j 
was  beauty !  Ruskin  went  with  poetry  to  I 
meet  science:  Miller  went  with  science  lo  I 
meet  poetry.  Ruskin’s  imagination  is  of ! 

Srander  sweep  and  more  brilliant  hue  than 
[iller’s  ;  but  Miller’s  eye  is  calmer,  and  we 
think  eren  more  minutely  accurate  in  its  com¬ 
prehension  than  Ruskin’s.  Both  are  scientitic 
painter*  of  nature. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  survey  Hugh 
Miller  as  a  guide  and  teacher  of  his  age  ;  as 
a  man  of  action  and  influence;  as  a  practical 
man.  There  are  regions  of  serene,  inex¬ 
pressible  beauty  where  Ruskin  soars  alone, 
and  in_to  which  Miller  does  not  come;  but 
on  the  practical  side  Miller  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  :  to  use  a  couple  of  Richter’s  incom¬ 
parable  antithetic  metaphors.  Ruskin  has 
the  finer  wings  for  the  ether.  Miller  has  the 
stronger  boots  for  the  paving-stones.  Not 
that  Ruskin’s  influence  is  unavailing,  even 
when  tried  by  the  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 
utilitarian  standard ;  you  do  not  say  the 
clouds  are  useless  because  the  corn  does  not 
grow  upon  them,  but  upon  the  valleys  they 
fertilize  ;  say  not  that,  when  such  as  Ruskin 
lead  men,  by  the  very  contemplation  of  their 
nobleness,  to  purity  of  life  and  manly  gen¬ 
tleness  of  emotion,  and  so  spread  health 
through  the  whole  social  system,  they  are 
unpractical.  But  this  last  is  the  distinctive 
task  of  men  who  live  in  the  regions  of  the 
ideal ;  and  it  is  not  well  when  they  abandon 
it.  Their  characteristic  is,  that  they  do  not 
constantly  and  accurately  perceive  the  boun¬ 
daries  between  the  possible  and  the  real¬ 
izable,  the  ideal  and  the  actual ;  that  limit 
and  line  of  separation  which  Mackintosh 
defined  in  his  beautiful  and  rightly  philo¬ 
sophic  letter  of  consolation  to  Hall.  They 
always  forget  that  maxim  of  Hesiod’s,  which 
Arnold  knew  well,  although  he  at  times 
seemed  to  forget  it,  “  He  is  a  fool  who  does 
not  know  how  much  better  the  half  is  than 
the  whole.”  They  are  for  reforming  churches 
and  commonwealths  in  the  easy  wholesale 
way  of  precept  and  proclamation.  The 
man  of  action,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
what  portion  of  the  ideal  will  actually  be 
received  by  men,  and  beaten  intb  the  actual ; 
he  takes'  the  half  very  thankfully  ;  he  is 
glad  of  a  wall  though  it  is  not  marble,  and 
a  roof  though  it  is  not  gold. 

Hugh  Miller  is  a  man  of  action  by  birth, 
by  education,  by  profession.  He  is  come  of 
a  wild,  strong,  determined  kindred,  who 
seem  from  of  old  to  have  lived  a  life  of 
“  Sturt  and  strife.”  That  old  father  <rf  bis — 


whose  portrait,  by  the  way.  is  in  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  impart  a  value  to  the  autobiographic 
chapters  now  publishing  —  was  as  toiigh, 
and  violent,  and  withal  as  kindly,  as  an  old 
sea-king.  He  himself  has  little  of  the  ideal 
in  his  aspect ;  rugged,  shaggy,  burly,  like  a 
rough-hewn  statue  of  old  red  sandstone, 
and  with  a  head  about  the  size  of  a  hat-box ; 
not  like  Thor  in  any  of  his  ideal  aspects,  but 
not  unlike  his  last  appearance  as  a  stran¬ 
ger,  of  grave  eyes  and  aspect,  red  beard,  of 
stately  robust  figure.”  His  more  strictly 
practical  education  can  be  pretty  accurately 
defined.  Learning  in  all  things  rather  by 
the  eye  than  by  the  ear,  and  going  whither 
his  sympathies  led  him,  he  did  not,  when  a 
boy,  learn  very  much  in  school,  but  he 
learned  a  great  deal  out  of  it,  both  in  the 
playground  and  at  home.  He  commenced 
Latin:  but  he  found  nothing  to  attract  him 
in  the  first  pages  of  the  rudiments  ;  they 
were  exceeding  dry,  and  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  their  becoming  alive  or  useful ;  he  felt  his 
eyes  bandaged,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
mouth  to  receive  the  necessary  though  unpal¬ 
atable  fare.  It  was  precisely  such  a  craving 
after  the  tangible  and  practical,  which  made 
Arnold,  when  a  boy,  refuse  to  master  quanti¬ 
ties  and  accents,  and  other  little  philologie 
niceties,  and  turn  from  “words”  to  “  things;” 
but  Arnold  regretted  afterwards  his  refusal, 
and  Miller  may  still  more  regret  his  early 
aversion  to  the  Latin.  A  teacher  ought  to 
endeavor  by  bis  skill  to  throw  an  interest 
around  the  barest  matters,  yet  it  must  ever 
be  recognized  as  an  indubitable  principle  in 
early  education,  that  the  pupil  is  to  receive 
much  blindfold,  without  either  liking  or 
understanding  it.  Both  for  the  culture  of 
faculty,  and  to  fit  for  the  many  cases  in  life 
in  which  a  man  must  proceed  unfaltering, 
when  for  the  time  interest  flags,  and  even 
the  result  is  obscure  or  uncertain,  this  is  of 
capital  importance.  The  schoolmaster  under 
whom  Hugh  Miller  commenced  Latin,  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  bis  instance  at  least,  essential 
deficiency ;  he  neglected,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  awaken  the  boy’s  determination  to  press 
through  a  difficulty,  or  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  lay  beyond  ;  be  failed,  on  the  other,  to 
exert  a  sufficient  authority  to  compel  accu¬ 
rate  preparation.  When  the  rudiments 
were  past,  and  the  class  arrived  at  transla¬ 
tion,  Hugh  made  a  good  enough  figure ;  for 
the  teacher  used  to  read  the  English  of  the 
day’s  lesson  in  the  morning,  to  the  boys  who 
were  to  be  examined  on  it  in  the  evening, 
and  the  keen  memory  of  the  child  enabled 
him  to  remember  it  all,  and  give  it  off  by  rote. 
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Now  we  hold  it  absolatelj  unusailable 
that  the  man,  be  he  whom  he  will,  that  has 
missed  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  in 
his  youth,  and  such  a  sympathizing,  thorough 
knowledge  as  can  be  won  only  by  a  study  of 
ancient  writers,  ( we  had  almost  said  in  their 
native  language,)  has  missed  a  most  import* 
ant  portion  of  that  education  which  is  now 
possible  for  a  man.  True  it  is,  that  we  have 
now  a  vast  and  noble  modern  literature ; 
true  it  is,  that  the  mighty  ancients  had  a 
comparatively  contracted  literature  of  the 
post  to  master ;  true  it  is  that  the  man  who 
knows  a  few  modern  languages  and  modern 
history,  mu.st  have  undergone  a  very  valu¬ 
able  intellectual  training;  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
whose  statement  is  its  proof,  that  every  man 
is  the  “  heir  of  all  the  ages”  behind  him  ; 
that,  in  virtue  of  his  manhood  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  thereof,  he  is  connected  with  earliest 
times;  and  that  he  may  nourish  and  practise — 
in  one  word,  educate — his  mind,  by  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  acquaintance  with  every  form  of 
national  and  individual  life,  and  every  master¬ 
piece  of  mind,  which  the  centuries  behind 
him  can  show.  As  a  vast  armory  of 
weapons,  as  a  vast  gymnasium  for  exercise, 
the  past  stands  open  to  every  man.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  every  age  is  more  difficult  than  the 
education  of  that  preceding  it,  and  one  would 
say  must  occupy  more  time ;  yet  your  lite¬ 
rary  boy,  of  little  more  than  twenty,  now 
takes  it  upon  him,  as  if  forsooth  he  were 
educated,  to  enlighten  the  world;  whereas 
Plato  was  mure  than  as  many  years,  even 
after  attaining  manhood,  engaged  in  his 
education.  It  requires  something  heroic  in 
one  nowadays  to  make  him  resolve  that  he 
will  he  an  educated  man. 

But  if  Hugh  Miller  has  never  looked 
through  the  eyes  of  Cicer<>  and  Cmsar,  of 
Plato  and  Thucydides,  he  has  been  educated 
in  that  portion  of  culture  which  is  the  more 
essential,  and  which  is  the  more  distinctively 
characteristic  of  our  age.  With  an  open 
sympathy  and  a  quick  faculty,  he  mastered 
all  English  books  that  came  in  his  way  ;  be 
commenced  to  read  about  six,  and  to  form  a 


little  library  for  himself;  our  invaluable  nur¬ 
sery  literature  and  heroes — the  epic  Jack, 
the  travelled  Sinbad,  the  interesting  Cinder¬ 
ella,  the  shifty  and  politic  Puss,  that  knew 
how  to  turn  boots  to  advantage — these,  or 
such  as  these,  awakened  his  young  facul¬ 
ties  ;  Pope’s  heroes  in  his  metamorphosis  of 
Homer’s  “  Iliad”  came  next,  and  every  noble 


boy’s  heart  is  stirred  by  their  fierce  and  fine- 
spoken  valor,  and  the  clear  ringing  melody 
in  which  it  is  set ;  the  "  Pilgrim  s  Progress, 


that  book  for  the  nursery,  the  home,  the 
study,  and  the  death-bed,  followed  ;  at  ten 
he  came  athwart  Blind  Harry’s  ”  Wallace,** 
and  some  time  afterwards,  Barbour’s  “Bruce,’* 
and  was  forthwith  and  for  ever  a  patriot  and 
a  Scotchman  to  the  finger-tips.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  under  the  full  influence  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  opinions  and  prepossessions ;  besides 
that  his  eye  was  for  ever  open  upon  men  as 
upon  nature.  For  a  long  time  he  worked  for 
his  daily  bread  with  the  pick  or  the  trowel  in 
his  hand ;  for  a  time  he  Irtoked  and  learned 
in  a  bank ;  he  went  on  adding  to  his  book 
lore  until  a  proficient  in  British  history  and 
literature ;  he  became  a  contributor  to  maga¬ 
zines,  a  writer  on  his  own  account,  and  lastly, 
one  of  the  untitled  and  uncrowned  rulers  of 
our  era — an  able  editor. 

The  able  editor,  as  we  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  is  an  interim  phenomenon,  who 
may  continue  for  we  know  not  how  many 
centuries,  but  yet  marks  a  great  CEonian 
change.  In  the  olden  lime,  in  the  days  of 
Abbot  Samp.son,  for  instance,  men  were  led 
blindfold  by  some  one  man  who  had  his  eye 
open ;  the  chief  saw  for  his  vassal,  and  led 
him  along,  unknowing  whither  he  went ;  the 
priest  saw  fur  his  dock,  and  told  it  what  he 
chose,  and  was  believed ;  it  was,  in  Fichte’s 
phraseology,  the  time  of  unquestioning  sub¬ 
mission  to  authority.  We  are  bound,  though 
not  by  any  way  of  Fichte’s  excogitation, 
towards  his  consummating  condition  of  “free¬ 
dom  in  consistence  with  reason.”  Meanwhile, 
the  time  is  characterized  by  partial  submission 
and  partial  freedom  ;  the  great  mass  of  men 
judge  more,  know  more,  are  more  free  and  self- 
established,  than  the  retainer  or  Papist  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  the  editor  still  thinks  much  for 
men  in  gi^neral,  and  men  submit  so  far  their 
thoughts  to  him ;  but  bv  the  action  of  the 
newspaper  pre.^s  you  obtain  on  the  one  hand 
a  greater  amount  of  freedom  than  ever  be¬ 
longed  to  the  mass  l>efore,  and  on  the  other, 
a  higher  average  of  opinion  than,  unassisted 
by  newspapers,  men  would  form  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  by  no  means  join  in  the  Carly- 
llan  sneer  at  the  able  editor.  If  we  experi¬ 
ence  any  regret  in  contemplating  the  matter, 
it  is  that  men,  often  of  great  sagacity  and 
reach,  should  spend  their  strength  in  the 
“  continual  dropping”  of  editorial  work.  We 
sympathize  with  Hugh  Miller  in  these 
words : — “  I  remember  that  I  was  a  teriter  ; 
that  it  was  my  busineat  to  write, — to  cast, 
day  after  day,  shavings  from  oflf  my  mind 
(the  figure  is  Oowper’s) — that  went  rolling 
away,  crisp  and  dry,  among  the  vast  heap 
alreMy  on  the  floor,  and  were  never  more 
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heard  of,”  <fec.  Yet  we  must  recollect  that 
it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  lay  so  much  of  his 
heart’s  blood  on  the  altar  of  his  time,  to 
speak  to  and  guide  his  own  generation,  even 
though  other  generations  hear  him  not ;  and 
that  now  more  than  heretofore,  we  must  be 
content  to  see  a  man  spreading  over  twenty 
years,  in  weekly  dispensings,  that  teaching 
which,  if  condensed  into  one  work — the  en¬ 
deavor  of  twenty  years — might  have  lived 
for  twenty  centuries.  Miller  has  not  been 
thrown  away  as  an  editor.  Look  to  the 
columns  of  the  “  Witness,”  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and  say  whether  he  has :  mete 
his  influence  over  men  for  that  time,  and  say 
whether  he  has;  look  at  the  Free  Church, 
and  say  whether  he  has  ! 

Of  the  influences  which  have  added  to  the 
shaping  of  Hugh  Miller’s  character  and 
work,  we  can  notice  at  any  length  only  the 
religious.  Presbyterianism  works  at  the  very 
heart  of  his  being  ;  it  makes  him  look  with 
Scotch  eyes  when  in  England  ;  and  made  him 
uphold  with  bold  determined  hand  the  blue 
banner,  when  assailed  in  Scotland.  But  there 
in  another  influence,  deeper  than  that  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  which  has  shaped  his  character 
and  life.  In  his  mother’s  cottage  was  that 
“  one  BOOK,  wherein  for  several  thousands 
of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light, 
and  an  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is 
deepest  in  him,”  and  which  is  still  the  Word 
of  God,  whatever  the  author  of  these  wocds 
may  think  :  in  Hugh  Miller’s  education,  the 
most  important  agent  of  all  was  the  Bible. 
And  this  leads  us  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  in  which  he  can  be  viewed 
— that  great  practical  aspect,  namely,  in  which 
he  unites  the  theologian  and  the  man  of 
science.  We  shall  introduce  our  remarks 
upon  him  in  this  capacity  by  a  quotation  from 
the  remarkable  chapter  which  closes  his 
“  Footprints  of  the  Creator  — 

The  first  idea  of  every  religion  on  earth  which 
has  arisen  out  of  what  may  termed  tlie  spirit¬ 
ual  instincts  of  man’s  nature,  is  that  of  a  future 
state ;  the  second  idea  is,  that  in  tliis  state  men 
shall  exist  in  two  separate  classes — the  one  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  present  condition,  the  other  far  in 
the  rear  of  it.  It  is  on  these  two  great  beliefs 
that  conscience  everywhere  finds  the  fulcrum 
from  which  it  acts  upon  the  conduct;  and  it  is 
wholly  inoperative  as  a  force  without  them. 
And  in  that  one  religion  among  men  that,  instead 
of  retiring,  like  the  pale  ghosts  of  the  others,  be¬ 
fore  the  light  of  civilization,  brightens  and  ex¬ 
pands  in  its  beams,  and  in  favor  of  whose  claim 
as  a  revelation  from  God  the  highest  philosophy 
has  declared,  we  find  these  two  master  ideas  oc¬ 
cupying  a  still  more  prominent  place  than  in  any 


of  those  merely  indigenous  religions  that  spring 

up  in  the  human  mind  of  themselves . 

There  is  not  in  all  revelation  a  single  doctrine 
which  we  find  oftener  or  more  clearly  enforced, 
than  that  there  shall  continue  to  exist,  through  the 
endless  cycles  of  the  future,  a  race  of  degraded 
men  and  of  degraded  angels.  Now  it  is  truly 
wonderful  how  thoroughly,  in  its  general  scope, 
the  revealed  pieces  on  to  the  geijlogic  record. 
We  know,  as  geologists,  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
fish  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  reptile — that 
the  dynasty  of  the  reptile  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  mammiferous  quadruped — and  that  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  mammiferous  quadruped  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  that  of  man,  as  man  now  exists — a  crea¬ 
ture  of  mixed  character,  and  subject,  in  all  condi¬ 
tions,  to  wide  alternations  of  enjoyment  and  suf¬ 
fering.  We  know,  further — so  far,  at  least,  a.s 
we  liave  yet  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  record 
— that  the  several  dynasties  were  introduced,  not 
in  their  lower,  but  in  their  higher  forms;  that  in 
each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  procession  the 
magnates  should  walk  first.  We  recognize  yet 
further  the  fact  of  degradation  specially  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  fish  and  the  reptile.  And  then,  passing 
on  to  the  revealed  record,  we  learn  that  tlie  dy¬ 
nasty  of  man  in  the  mixed  state  and  character  is 
not  the  final  one,  but  that  there  is  to  be  yet 
another  creation,  or,  more  properly,  re-creation, 
known  theologically  as  the  Resurrection,  which 
shall  be  connected,  in  its  physical  components, 
by  bonds  of  mysterious  paternity,  with  the  dynasty 
which  now  reigns,  and  be  bound  to  it  mentally  by 
the  chain  of  identity,  conscious  and  actual ;  but 
which,  in  all  that  constitutes  superiority,  shall  be 
as  vastly  its  superior,  as  the  dynasty  of  responsi¬ 
ble  man  is  superior  to  even  the  lowest  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  dynasties.  We  are  further  taught,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  this  last  of  the  dynasties 
there  will  be  a  re-creation  of  not  only  elevated, 
but  also  of  degraded  beings — a  re-creation  of  the 
lost.  We  are  taught  yet  further,  that  though  the 
present  dynasty  be  that  of  a  lapsed  race,  which 
at  their  first  introduction  were  placed  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  they  now  stand,  and 
sank  by  their  own  act,  it  was  yet  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  design  from  the  beginning  of  all  things,  that 
they  should  occupy  the  existing  platform ;  and 
that  Redemption  is  thus  no  after-tliought,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fall,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  part  of 
a  general  scheme,  for  which  provision  had  been 
made  from  the  beginning;  so  that  the  Divine 
Man,  through  whom  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  effected,  was  in  reality,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Eternal,  what  he  is  designated,  in 
the  remarkable  text,  “  <A«  Lamb  shin  from  the 
foundations  of  the  world."  Slain  from  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  world  !  Could  the  asserters  of  the 
stony  science  ask  for  language  more  express  ? 
By  piecing  the  two  records  together,  that  revealed 
in  Scripture  and  tliat  revealed  in  the  rocks — re¬ 
cords  which,  however  widely  geologists  may 
mistake  the  one,  or  commentators  misunderstand 
the  other,  have  emanated  from  the  same  great 
Author — we  learn  that  in  slow  and  solemn  ma¬ 
jesty  has  period  succeeded  period,  each  in  succes- 
I  sion  ushering  in  a  higher  and  yet  higher  scene  of 
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existence ;  that  fish,  reptiles,  mammiferous  quad* 
rnpeds,  have  reif^ned  in  turn ;  that  responsible 
man,  “  made  in  the  image  of  God,”  and  with  do¬ 
minion  over  all  creatures,  ultimately  entered  into 
a  world  ripened  for  his  reception ;  but,  further, 
that  this  passing  scene,  in  which  he  forms  the 
prominent  figure,  is  not  the  final  one  in  the  long 
series,  but  merely  the  last  of  the  prfHminary 
scenes  ;  and  that  that  period  to  which  the  by-gone 
ages,  incalculable  in  amount,  with  all  their  well- 
proportioned  gradations  of  being,  form  the  impos¬ 
ing  vestibule,  shall  have  perfection  for  its  occu¬ 
pant,  and  eternity  for  its  duration.  I  know  not 
how  it  may  appear  toothers,  but,  for  my  own  part, 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  lack 
of  proportion  in  the  series  of  being,  were  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  perfect  and  glorified  humanity  abruptly 
connect)^,  without  the  introduction  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  creation  of  retponrible  imperfection,  with 
that  of  the  dying  irresponsible  brute.  That  scene 
of  things  in  which  God  became  Man,  and  suffer¬ 
ed,  seems,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  a  necessary  link  to  the 
cliaiii.” 

The  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  have  to  know  and  ponder  such  pas.sagcs 
as  this,  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  intimations 
they  read  him,  to  follow  conscientiously  the 
clew  they  put  into  his  hands.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  century  is  known  among  the  centuries 
as  that  in  which  the  written  Word  of  Oo<i  was 
explored,  so  to  speak,  to  its  inmost  recess. 
We  say  not  the  work  was  finished ;  but,  of 
all  ages,  the  most  strictly  biblical,  that  which 
seemed  to  live  in  and  upon  the  simple  and 
separate  Bible,  was  the  seventeenth.  One 
great  task  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems 
to  be,  to  search  into  and  know  the  works  of 
God  ;  it  stands  distinguished  as  the  age  of 
physical  science.  There  was  a  certain  dan¬ 
ger  that  theologians  should  forget  that  their 
“  God  made  the  world,”  and  that  therefore 
it  was  holy.  The  gaze  of  hallowed  ecstacy 
with  which  David  had  looked  from  the  bat¬ 
tlements  of  Zion  upon  the  palm-crowned 
mountains  that  stood  around,  while  he  seized 
his  harp,  and  burst  into  a  song  of  praise  to 
his  God,  the  Maker,  seemed  to  have  darken¬ 
ed  and  narrowed  into  a  cold,  critical,  peering 
look,  that  searched  for  flaws  in  creeds,  and 
glanced  ratlier  timorously  towards  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  if  it  might  turn  out  that  God  had 
not  made  them,  after  all.  As  must  ever  and 
universally  be  the  case,  partiality  was  error  ; 
a  certain  littleness  was  imparted  to  the  views 
of  the  physical  world,  as  a  piece  of  God’s 
workmanship ;  a  certain  glory  was  taken  away 
from  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  oracle  of  the 
moral  world,  by  the  absence  of  that  light 
which  they  were  fitted  to  cast  on  each  other. 
Such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Hugh 
Miller,  and  John  Pye  Smith,  and  others. 


have  essayed  to  show  the  inter-reflection  of 
light  and  glory  between  the  two,  and  the  day 
will  come  when  the  work  they  have  com¬ 
menced  will  be  fully  accomplished.  Its  even 
partial  accomplishment  will  mark  our  cen¬ 
tury.  As  it  is,  the  theologian  who  accepts 
the  facts  of  God’s  workmanship  as  not  to  be 
disputed  ;  as  facts  which,  if  once  well  proved, 
it  were  irreverent,  nay,  blasphemous,  to  deny, 
may  already,  we  think,  obtain  dim  but  glori¬ 
ous  glimpses  into  far  regions  of  spiritual 
truth — into  the  destinies  of  man,  into  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  judgment,  into  tlie  meaning  of 
death — which  the  lamp  of  science  faintly  in¬ 
dicates  when  hung  over  the  Word  of  God. 
But  much  has  yet  to  be  done,  ami  much  roust 
be  acknowledged  to  lie  yet  unrevealed. 
Meanwhile  the  two  grand  penis  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  ignoble  fear,  and,  on  the  other, 
presumption.  The  man  who  looks  over  the 
moral  world,  and  discerns  that  it  is  an  inex¬ 
plicable  chaos,  a  standardless  battle,  a  sick 
and  fevered  dream,  unless  God  has  spoken 
in  the  Bible,  may  surely  have  such  manlike 
trust  in  God  that  he  can  fearlessly  examine 
every  story  of  the  physical  dwelling  that 
He  made  for  him,  although,  for  the  present, 
God  does  not  reveal  to  him  how  its  apparent 
discrepancies  with  the  moral  fabric  He  has 
let  down  from  heaven  are  to  be  harmonized. 
Surely,  on  the  other  band,  the  man  who  talks 
in  the  fashionable  pagan  language  of  the  day 
of  “  the  gods,”  and  who  yet  must  see  these 
gods  preparing  this  earth  for  man,  with  much 
fuss  and  commotion,  and  then  sitting,  like  a 
set  of  fools,  to  see  the  great  game  of  blind- 
man’s-buff  which  their  children  play,  and 
laugh  at  the  gropings  and  mistakes, — the 
man  who,  if  be  is  honest  and  bold,  and  un¬ 
hesitating  in  discrowning  God  and  bis  reli 
giori,  must  accept  as  the  correct  and  unexag- 
geraled  scheme  of  world-history,  that  ghastly 
poem  of  Pt*e’s,  in  which,  with  perfect  hon¬ 
esty  from  his  point  of  view,  he  portrays  man, 
since  hi.s  arrival  here,  as  running  after  phan¬ 
toms,  of  which  the  central  phantom  is  merely 
the  most  phantasmal  of  all,  and  which  very 
appropriately  concludes  in  these  words  : — 

“  Tlie  play  is  the  tragedy  .Man, 

And  the  hero  the  conqueror  Worm 

this  man,  we  say,  might  surely  pause  ere  he 
declares  that  the  scientific  information  of 
yesterday  contradicts  the  ‘alone  explaining 
theory  of  man’s  existence.  Let  the  Chris¬ 
tian  have  faith  in  God’s  Word :  let  the  infidel 
tumble  bis  moral  world  into  ruins ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  his  tumbling  the 
moral  world  into  ruins.  Both  infidels  and 
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Christians  are  always  thinking  God  is  “  such 
an  one”  as  themselves  ;  the  one  party  thinks 
it  has  got  the  Sun  of  the  moral  universe  fairly 
out,  the  other  takes  to  trembling  and  vocife¬ 
rating,  and  holding  up  supplementary  rush¬ 
lights,  as  if  it  feared  the  Sun  was  going  out. 
Meanwhile  the  ages  roll  on,  and  the  mist  rolls 
oflF,  and  the  Sun  is  there  still.  From  every 
new  elevation  of  science,  fear  it  not,  there 
will  be  a  wider' prospect  of  truth.  Just  now 
we  may  be  in  the  valley,  and  the  ocean  may 
be  shut  out  which  we  saw  clearly  from  the 
lower  hill  behind  us ;  but  onwards !  when 
we  reach  the  top  of  this  other  hill  before  us, 
the  ocean  of  truth,  and  the  Sun  that  clothes 
it  ail  in  gold,  will  be  seen  spreading  further 
than  ever  before.  Hugh  Miller’s  clear, 
strong  intellect,  fine  poetic  discernment  of 
nature’s  all-pervading  analogies,  and  manly 
piety,  til  him  well  to  pioneer  th*  scientific,  the 
ccsmical  theology  of  the  latter  time. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Hugh  Miller’s 
poetry,  and  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  His 
finest  poetry,  we  presume,  is  his  prose.  He 
would,  we  feel  assured,  agree  in  this  himself. 
We  go  on  to  mention  a  characteristic  which 
harmonizes  finely  with  the  general  strength 
of  his  nature,  and  which  seems  the  result  of 
this  in  combination  with  the  kindness  of  his 
heart :  we  mean  his  humor.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  most  important  or  engrossing  of  bis 
qualities,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  genuine, 
and  remarkably  pleasing.  It  is  a  perception 
of  the  laughable  in  nature ;  of  those  weak¬ 
nesses  which  are  not  sins,  those  incongruities 
which  do  not  hurt,  those  self-revelations 
which  oscillate  amusingly  between  the  ego¬ 
tism  that  is  ofiensive  and  the  vanity  that  is 
despicable — of  all  those  things  which  were 
manifestly  intended  to  be  kept  in  check  by 
no  ruder  weapon  than  laughter,  and  which 
are  not  checked  absolutely,  because  laughter 
is  good  for  men  in  its  time.  Hugh  Miller’s 
laugh  is  always  quiet  and  kindly  ;  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  cynical  and  contemptuous, 
save  when  some  real  iniquity  is  to  be  mocked 
into  air.  He  has  no  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  “  yoxujg-lady  passenger  of  forty,  or  there¬ 
abouts,”  who  took  her  seat  in  the  same  rail- 
way-carriage  with  him,  and  who  “  bad  a 
bloom  of  red  in  her  cheeks  that  seemed  to 
have  been  just  a  little  assisted  by  art,  and  a 
bloom  of  red  in  her  nose  that  seemed  not  to 
have  been  assisted  by  art  at  all.”  It  is 
merely  a  smile  of  hearty  geniality  which 
lights  his  features  as  he  encounters  two  of 
Shenstone’s  nymphs  on  his  visit  to  the  Lea- 
sowes : — 

“  I  had  read  Shenstone  early  enough  to  wonder 
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what  sort  of  looking  people  his  Delias  and 
cilias  were ;  and  now,  ere  plunging  into  the 
richly-wooded  Leasowes,  I  had  got  hold  of  the 
right  idea.  The  two  nailercsses  were  really  very 
pretty.  Cecilia,  a  ruddy  blonde,  was  fabricAting 
tackets;  Delia,  a  bright-eyed  brunette,  engaged 
in  heading  a  double-double.” 

Even  wben  he  visits  St.  Paul’s,  and  speaks 
thus,  he  is  in  the  best  humor,  for  all  the  sly¬ 
ness  of  his  laugh : — 

It  is  comfortable  to  have  only  twopence  to  pay 
for  leave  to  walk  over  the  area  of  so  noble  a  pile, 
and  to  liave  to  pay  the  twopence,  loo,  to  such 
grave,  clerical-looking  men  as  the  official-s  at  the 
receipt  of  custom.  It  reminds  one  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  religious  establishment  in  a  place  where 
otherwise  they  might  poesibly  be  overlooked ; 
no  private  ounpany  could  afford  to  build  such  a 
pile  as  St.  Paul’s,  and  then  show  it  for  two- 
pences.” 

But  perhaps,  of  all  we  can  say  in  praise  of 
Httgh  Miller,  the  highest  compliment,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  last  we  are  to  pay 
him.  It  is,  that  he  is  a  gentleman ;  that  he 
is  truly  and  strictly  polite.  We  intend,  by 
this,  very  high  praise  indeed  ;  true  politeness 
we  consider  one  of  the  rarest  things.  The 
word  has  been  variously  defined.  We  have 
heard  it  indicated  as  being  a  knowledge  of 
the  little  usages  of  society ;  such  as  not  pour¬ 
ing  tea  into  a  saucer,  not  speaking  in  com¬ 
pany  without  an  introduction,  and  such  like, 
and  the  habit  of  strictly  and  naturally  con¬ 
forming  to  such.  This  requires  no  refuta¬ 
tion  :  its  very  utterance,  on  the  principle  that 
in  speaking  of  a  thing  you  set  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  your  main  idea  regarding  it,  implies 
hopeless  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  polite¬ 
ness  : — 

“  The  clmrl  in  spirit,  howe’er  he  veil 
Mis  want  in  forms  for  fashion’s  sake, 

Will  let  bis  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  through  the  gilded  pale.” 

True  politeness  may  be  met  in  the  hut  of  the 
Arab,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Turk,  in  the 
cottage  of  the  Irishman,  and  is  e.xcessively 
rare  in  ball-rooms.  It  is  independent  of  ac¬ 
cent  and  of  form  ;  it  is  one  of  the  constant 
and  universal  noble  attributes  of  man,  wher¬ 
ever  and  howsoever  developed.  It  has  been 
defined  again,  ”  perfect  ease,  without  vulgar¬ 
ity  or  affectation.”  Here  manifestly  a  great 
advance  is  made ;  one  half  of  politeness  is 
correctly  defined.  Yet  we  think  there  is 
overlooked  that  part  of  politeness  which  re¬ 
fers  to  others  besides  one’s  self ;  and  polite¬ 
ness,  as  it  consists  wholly  in  a  certain  dealing 
of  man  with  man,  must  include  both  parties 
in  its  reference.  The  truly  polite  man  is  not 
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merely  at  ease,  bat  always  sets  you  at  ease. 
We  venture  to  define  it  thus :  Politeness  is 
natural,  genial,  manly  deference,  without  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  sycophancy,  or  obtrusion.  This,  we 
think,  is  at  once  sufficiently  inclusive  and  ex¬ 
clusive.  It  excludes  a  great  many.  We 
cannot  agree  that  Johnson  was  polite ;  that 
is,  if  politeness  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
nobleness,  and  courage,  and  even  kindness  of 
heart ;  in  a  word,  from  every  thing  but  itself. 
Bums  was  polite,  when  jewelled  duchesses 
were  charmed  with  his  ways ;  Arnold  was 
polite,  when  the  poor  woman  felt  that  he 
treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  lady  ;  Chalmers 
was  polite,  when  every  old  woman  in  Mora- 
ingside  was  elated  and  delighted  with  his 
courteous  salute.  But  Johnson,  who  shut  a 
civil  man’s  mouth  with,  “  Sir,  I  perceive  you 
are  a  vile  Whig,”  who  ate  like  an  Esquimaux, 
who  deferred  so  far  to  his  friends,  that  they 
could  differ  from  him  only  in  a  round  robin, 
was  not  polite.  Politeness  is  the  last  touch, 
the  finishing  perfection  of  a  noble  character  ; 
it  is  the  gold  on  the  spire,  the  sunlight  on 
the  cornfield,  the  smile  on  the  lip  of  the 
noble  knight  lowering  his  sword- point  to  his 
ladye-love;  it  results  only  from  the  truest 
balance  and  harmony  of  soul.  We  assert 
Hugh  Miller  to  possess  it.  A  duke  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  would  know  he  was  speaking  to  a 
man  as  independent  as  himself ;  a  boy,  m  ex¬ 
pressing  to  him  his  opinion,  would  feel  quite 
unabashed  and  easy,  from  his  genial  and  un¬ 
ostentatious  deference.  He  has  been  accused 
of  egotism.  The  charge  is  a  serious  one ; 


fatal — if  it  can  be  substantiated  in  any  offen¬ 
sive  degree — to  politeness.  And  let  it  be 
fairly  admitted  that  he  knows  his  name  is 
Hugh  Miller,  and  that  he  has  a  colossal  head, 
and  that  he  once  was  a  mason  ;  his  foible  is 
probably  that  which  caused  Napoleon,  in  a 
company  of  kings,  to  commence  an  anecdote 
with,  “  When  1  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  La  Fdre.”  But  we  cannot  think  U 
more  than  a  very  slight  foible  ;  a  manly  self- 
consciousness  somewhat  in  excess.  His  pre¬ 
sent  autobiography  Las  been  blamed  as  ego¬ 
tistic  ;  we  think,  without  cause.  The  sketches 
appear  to  us  much  the  reverse,  'fbey  are 
almost  entirely  what  he  has  seen  ;  what  he 
has  done  or  been  is  nowise  protruded.  And 
with  an  august  doctor  lately  enforcing,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  that  one  should 
write  his  travels  who  had  the  intellect  of  a 
hen,”  shall  we  blame  a  man  with  the  eye  and 
the  memory  of  Hugh  Miller,  for  leading  us 
through  the  many  scenes  of  Scottish  life, 
which  he  knows  better  than  any  man,  be'> 
cause  he  does  so  in  a  very  natural  and  or¬ 
derly  way?  But,  wherever  he  is  egotistic, 
he  is  not  so  in  conversation — the  great  test  of 
the  polite  man.  Years  in  the  quarry  have 
not  dimmed  in  Hugh  Miller  that  finishing 
flash  of  genial  light  which  plays  over  the 
framework  of  character,  and  is  politeness. 
Not  only  did  he  require  honest  manliness  for 
this ;  gentleness  was  also  necessary.  He 
had  both,  and  has  retained  them ;  and  so 
merits  fully 

“  The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman,” 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  a  party  of  naturalists, 
proceeding  in  a  boat  up  some  unexplored 
river  in  South  America,  came  suddenly  upon 
a  floral  specimen  which  filled  them  with 
amazement  and  ddlight.  They  beheld,  peace¬ 
fully  floating  upon  the  waters,  a  lily  of  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  its  petals  could  not 
be  embraced  by  the  outstretched  arms,  and 
whose  boat- like  leaves  were  able  to  support 
the  full  weight  of  a  man.  Extraordinary  as 
VOL.  XXXL  NO.  IL 


this  discovery  was  considered  at  the  time,  no 
one  could  have  imagined  the  train  of  events 
to  which  it  was  destined  to  give  rise;  that 
the  sudden  surprisal  of  this  Brobdignagian 
flower  in  its  native  wilds,  where  for  thousands 
of  years  it  had  blown  unseen  by  man,  would 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  new  order  of 
architecture — yet  so  it  is.  When  the  Victoria 
Regia  lily  was  brought  to  this  country,  and 
removed  to  the  princely  grounds  of  Chato- 
11 
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worth,  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  con¬ 
servatory  purposely  for  its  accommodation ; 
this  conservatory  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
Paxton  of  glass  and  iron,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  erected ;  and  this  little  house  of  glass 
was  the  first-fruit  of  that  mother- thought 
which  reared  the  gleaming  arch,  and  stretched 
the  vast  arcades  upon  the  emerald  sod  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  which  is  now  filling  all  the 
important  capitals  in  Europe  and  America 
with  palaces  of  crystal,  such  as  we  read  of 
only  in  old  fairy  tales. 

Stninge  thought! — a  gardener,  tending 
lovingly  upon  a  flower,  suddenly  rears  a 
marvellous  palace  beneath  a  wondering 
nation’s,  eyes,  and  rises  up  a  belted  knight 
beneath  his  sovereign  lady’s  hand.  If  such 
a  thing  bad  happened  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Persian,  Hafiz  would  have  sung  that  the 
spirit  of  beauty  in  the  flower  had  thus  re¬ 
warded  the  gardener  for  his  watchfulness ; 
and  perchance  the  poet  would  have  spoken 
but  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  for 
nature  in  her  flowers  gives  man  bis  subtlest 
sense  of  form,  and  proffers  him  her  most 
gt^eous'and  ever- varying  palette. 

The  glorious  fabric  of  1851,  which  held 
within  its  fragile  walls  the  art-products  of 
the  world,  no  longer  flashes  like  a  wall  of 
fire  at  sunset  between  the  elm  trees  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  U  emerald 
bright  with  untrodden  grass;  of  the  dusty 
millions  who  once  thronged  its  floors,  no  trace 
is  left  behind.  The  elm  trees  that  stood  in 
the  nave,  and  on  whose  topmost  boughs  the 
civilized  world  looked  down,  have  come  forth 
again,  sickly  and  sapless,  from  their  long  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  stand  out  in  the  plain  once  more, 
doubtless  on  clear  nights  to  tell  to  the  listen¬ 
ing  trees  around  the  many  strange  things 
they  have  seen  whilst  taken  into  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  men.  The  paths  across  the  park, 
which  from  narrow  sheep-tracks  suddenly 
swelled  into  huge  dusty  roadways  under¬ 
neath  the  broad  rivers  of  people  that  rolled 
towards  the  Palace,  have  shrunk  into  their 
narrow  channels  as  of  old,  and  not  a  sign  is 
left  of  the  World’s  Fair  of  1851,  and  of  its 
marvellous  “  Palace  of  Art.”  The  stranger, 
however,  standing  beneath  the  Grecian  gate¬ 
way  of  the  park,  and  within  rifle-range  of  its 
old  site,  may  again  behold  it,  lying  Tike  a 
huge  leviathan  many  a  rood”  upon  a  distant 
hill-side  in  Surrey. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  old  con¬ 
troversy  whether  the  people  were  to  retain 
their  own  palace  in  their  own  park,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  should  not,  because  certain  per¬ 
sons  would  thereby  have  the  view  from  their 
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drawing-room  windows  interrupted :  that 
matter  is  settled  ;  and,  all  circumstances  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  well  it  is ;  for  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  the  people  would  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  park,  instead  of  gaining  a  fresh  one,  and 
half  the  fruits  of  Paxton’s  genius  would  have 
remained  undeveloped.  The  palace  has 
arisen,  phoenix-like,  far  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  in  exchange  for  an  ordinary  hill¬ 
side,  the  gardener  of  the  lilly  has  revived 
another  Eiden  for  us  at  its  foot. 

The  method  in  which  the  building  was 
saved  from  destruction  is  worthy  of  record, 
as  it  affords  an  instance  of  the  **  pluck”  of 
English  men  of  business,  and  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  entertained  by  them  that  the  people 
of  England  really  cared  to  have  the  palace 
reserved.  As  long  as  it  was  everybody’s 
usiness,  the  fabric  stood  a  very  good  chance 
of  being  sold  piecemeal  before  the  eye  of 
the  public.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  appeal  on 
its  behalf  called  forth,  it  is  true,  the  univer¬ 
sal  support  of  the  press,  and  of  almost  every 
individual  who  had  a  taste  fur  the  fine  arts  ; 
but  all  their  sympathy  was  of  little  avail — 
the  Commissioners  insisted  upon  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  stipulation,  to  remove  it  by 
a  certain  day ;  and  unless  persons  could 
have  been  found  who  were  determined  to  do 
as  well  as  talk,  the  metropolis  would  speedily 
have  seen  this  splendid  building,  like  ‘‘  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,”  slowly,  yet  for 
ever  melt  away.  At  this  juncture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Scott  Uussell, 
“  ten  Englishmen,  believing  in  each  other 
and  in  the  people  of  England,  and  believing 
that  it  ought  not  to  pass  away,  tabled  the 
money  and  bought  the  palace.”  A  rather 
spirili^  proceeding,  considering  the  purse  to 
be  made  up  was  no  less  than  £75,000,  nod 
that  its  purchase  entailed  upon  them  the 
launching  out  into  a  vast  undertaking,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  expenditure  of  more  than  ten 
times  that  amount.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  registered  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1852,  which  comprises  the  names  of  the 
most  influential  capitalists,  speedily,  however, 
took  this  vast  responsibility  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  a  capital  of  £.500,000  being 
subscribed,  the  present  site  of  the  building 
and  park  was  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax¬ 
ton,  and  the  removal  of  the  materials  from 
Hyde  Park  took  place  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time — the  ground  being  given  up 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  appointed  day, 
clear  of  all  encumbrances. 

The  estate  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax¬ 
ton  was  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  *the  peoples  palace.  Thoee  who  have 
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travelled  on  the  Brighton  line  most  remem¬ 
ber  how,  after  flying  over  the  tops  of  misera¬ 
ble  houses,  and  skimming  the  fearful  squalor 
of  Bermondsey  and  its  adjacent  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  they  have  found  themselves  all  at 
once  skirting  the  wooded  slopes  of  Norwood 
and  Sydenham,  and  from  the  depths  of  ur¬ 
ban  wretchedness  transported  to  the  height 
of  sylvan  beauty.  In  the  most  charming 
portion  of  this  undulating  scenery,  Penge 
Park,  the  Crystal  Palace  estate  is  situated. 
It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Battersea,  partly  in 
Surrey  and  partly  in  Kent.  The  original 
purchase  consisted  of  389  acres,  but  1 00  acres 
of  this  has  been  resold  to  Mr.  Wylbes,  of  Rei 
gate,  at  an  enormously  increased  value ; 
there  remain,  therefore,  289  acres,  20  of 
which  is  allocated  to  the  building  itself,  aad 
289  to  the  park  and  gardens.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ground,  as  we  have  before  said,  is 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose;  it  forms  a 
portion  of  the  hill-side  lying  between  the 
Sydenham  and  Anerley  stations,  and  has  a 
fall  of  200  feet  from  its  highest  point — the 
road  which  borders  the  top  of  Dulwich 
Wood,  where  it  has  a  frontage  of  3000  feet 
— to  the  railway,  where  it  has  a  frontage  of 
1300  feet.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  new 
building  was,  of  rourse,  on  the  very  brow  of 
the  bill,  from  which  point  London  and  West¬ 
minster  and  the  winding  river  are  clearly 
visible  from  the  back  gallery,  whilst  the  front 
gpilleries  command  all  the  gardened  richness 
of  Kent  and  the  sea  beyond. 

Here,  then,  in  the  very  lap  of  English  rural 
scenery,  the  first  column  of  the  new  palace 
was  raised  in  1852,  the  inscription  on  which 
will  tell  its  tale  to  future  ages,  when  the 
tooth  of  time  shall  have  brought  this  noble 
fabric  to  the  ground.  Here  it  is  : 

THIS  COUTTN, 

Th«  Kiril  Snppnft  of 
THK  CRYtTAL  PAlJVCS, 

A  Raitdiafc  of  pweir  Koslnh  Arrhitpctarr, 
rVMiiwd  lo  Um  Rarmtioa  uid  iMtructioa  of 
The  Millioii. 

Wu  erected  on  the  Sth  day  of 

In  the  ISih  Year  of  the  Rei(n 
Of  her  MaieMy  (fucen  Victoria, 

By  Sainucl  Lautg,  (aq.,  U.  P., 

Chairman  of  the  OryMal  Palace  Company. 

The  orifuaal  Mructare  of  which  thi*  column  farms  a  part, 
was  built  after  the  deoifn  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  by  Messrs. 
Vos,  Henderson  and  Oo.,  and  stood  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it 
receired  the  contributjoas  of  all  natmos. 

At  the  World’s  Exhibition, 

In  the  Year 
Of  onr  Lord 
1861. 

I  yonr  flass 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yonrself 
That  of  yonrself  which  yet  you  knew  not  of. 

The  address  of  the  chairman,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  showed  the  noble  spirit  in  which  the 
undertaking  was  commenced.  "  And  truly,” 


said  he,  **  when  we  consider  the  work  which 
has  this  day  been  formally  commenced,  it  it 
no  light  enterprise  which  lies  before  us. 
Former  ages  have  raised  palaces  enough,  and 
many  of  them  of  surpassing  magnificence. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  the  colossal  fialace-temples  of 
Elgypt,  and  the  gorgeous  structures  of  Nine¬ 
veh  and  Persepolis.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
the  scattered  fragments  of  Nero’s  golden 
palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  vast 
ruins  which  still  speak  so  magnificently  of  the 
grandeur  of  imperial  Rome.  But  what  were 
all  these  palaces,  and  how  were  they  con¬ 
structed  ?  They  were  raised  by  the  spoils 
of  captive  nations,  and'  the  forced  labor  of 
myriads  of  slaves,  to  gratify  the  caprice  or 
vanity  of  some  solitary  despot.  To  our  age 
has  been  reserved  the  privilege  of  raising  a 
palace  to  the  people.  Yea,  the  structure  of 
which  the  first  column  has  just  raised  its 
head  into  the  air,  is  emphatically  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  possession  of  the  people,  as  it  is 
the  production  of  their  own  unaided  and  in¬ 
dependent  enterprise.  On  us,  to  whom  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  intrusted  the  direction  of 
this  great  popular  undertaking,  devolves  the 
duty  of  a^ing  that  it  is  carried  out  in  a  man¬ 
ner  worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  age  in 
whicli  we  live,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
high  mission.  I  assure  you,  we  feel  deeply 
the  responsibility  of  our  position ;  and 
although,  for  the  reason  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  we  have  judged  it  prema¬ 
ture  and  unseemly  to  make  any  formal  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonial  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
feel  not  the  less  profoundly  that  in  carrying 
out  the  undertaking,  as  we  hope  to  do,  to  a 
successful  issue,  we  are  acting  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  that  beneficent  and  overruling  Pro¬ 
vidence  which  is  guiding  our  great  British 
race  along  the  path  of  peaceful  progress.” 

The  promise  of  the  airectom,  that  the  un¬ 
dertaking  should  be  carried  on  in  a  manner 
“  worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  age,”  is 
being  more  than  realized.  We  have  watched 
the  works  from  day  to  day  f<*r  many  months, 
and  at  every  visit  our  wonder  is  excited  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  works  on  hand.  The 
English  people  of  late  years  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  with  royal  palaces  and  royal 
gardens,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor,  have 
shown  them  the  utmost  efforts  of  absolute 
monarchs,  augmented  and  beautified  by  many 
succeeding  generations  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  or  abroad  can  compare 
with  the  palace  which,  in  two  years  from  its 
commencement,  will  be  ready  for  the  occa- 
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pation.of  the  people.  Beautiful  and  novel 
as  the  old  Crystal  Palace  undoubtedly  was, 
it  had  its  faults,  wliich  the  eye  of  taste  in¬ 
stantly  detected.  It  was  too  long  for  its  ele¬ 
vation  ;  the  transept  was  not  in  the  centre  ; 
and  the  nave  lacked  the  arched  roof  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  In  the  new 
building  all  these  errors  are  rectified.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  character  of  the  site  necessi¬ 
tated  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the 
materials.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  land  to¬ 
wards  the  railway  has  forced  the  formation 
of  a  ground-floor  of  solid  masonry  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  an  additional  elevation  is  given  to 
the  tide  of  the  old  building,  which  has  now 
become-the  front.  The  magnificence  of  this 
fa9ade,  with  its  three  transepts,  placed  as  it 
is  upon  the  sky-line  of  a  steep  hill-side,  far 
surpasses  the  flat,  tame  structure  of  three 
steps,  which  could  not  be  well  seen  from 
any  point  of  view  in  Hyde  Park.  Again,  in 
addition  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  old 
design,  the  building  has  gained  two  wings, 
which  stretch  out  at  right  angles  from  either 
end  of  the  palace,  and  beyond  are  lofty  tow¬ 
ers  of  crystal,  rising  to  a  height  of  230  feet. 
On  the  tops  of  these  towers  will  be  vast  re¬ 
servoirs  of  water,  supplying  sufficient  press¬ 
ure  to  drive  the  highest  fountains  in  the 
palace  and  garden. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  palace  proper, 
a  glance  convinces  the  spectator  that  even 
the  huge  structure  of  1851  has  grown  might¬ 
ily  in  all  its  proportions.  The  nave  is  now 
arched,  and  there  are  three  transepts.  The 
addition  of  transepts  to  the  ends  of  the 
building  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  whole 
fabric  together,  and  of  enabling  the  mind  to 
measure  it  with  a  glance.  A  very  great 
improvement  has  also  been  made  by  recess¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  the  transepts  looking  over 
the  garden,  to  a  depth  of  24  feet  in  the 
great  central  one,  and  of  17  feet  in  the  two 
others ;  this  expedient  affords  masses  of 
shadow  to  the  otherwise  plain  wall  of  glass, 
and  avoids  the  ugly  appearance  of  the  old 
flat  termination  of  the  transept,  which  looked 
marvellously  like  the  end  of  a  trunk.  A  very 
great  addition,  also,  is  the  imposition  of  low, 
square  towers  at  the  junctions  of  nave  and 
transepts. 

The  interior  gives  a  still  better  idea  of  the 
enlargement  which  the  palace  has  undergone, 
even  than  the  exterior.  The  nave,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  circular  roof,  is  44  feet  higher  than 
the  old  one,  and  is  upwards  of  120  feet  wide. 
The  monotonous  effect  produced  by  the  long 
perspective  of  pillars,  which  in  the  old  build¬ 
ing  fell  too  close  upon  one  another  towards 
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its  end,  has  been  avoided  by  advancing, 
every  72  feet,  pairs  of  columns  (24  feet 
apart)  eight  feet  into  the  nave.  By  this 
means  the  length  of  the  nave  will  be  better 
measured  by  the  eye,  and  when  the  pillars 
become  clothed  with  creeping  plants,  the 
charming  gradations  of  light  and  shade  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  side-lights,  as  they  checker  the 
lung  arcade  of  living  green,  will  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  effect.  The  transepts  are  also  enlarged, 
the  centre  one  being  120  feet  wide  by  194 
feet  high,  and  the  side  ones  150  feet  high 
by  72  feet  wide,  'fhe  effect  of  the  new  nave, 
viewed  from  end  to  end,  is  astounding ;  and 
painted  as  it  will  be  by  Owen  Jones,  with  a 
yet  bolder  brush  than  before,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  primary  colors  will  give  it  (if  we  may 
judge  the  whole  by  the  part  completed)  the 
effect  of  a  vast  tunnel  of  rainbows  fading  off 
into  the  pearly  glowing  hue  of  an  opal  cave : 
this  color  will  show  through  the  green  tra¬ 
cery  of  leaves  and  trailing  stems,  and  the 
effect  will  be  gorgeous  beyond  conception. 
Whilst  we  write,  the  bare  glass  and  iron 
skeleton  is  gradually  being  clothed  with  all 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  The  ground- 
floor,  a  solid  and  stupendous  structure,  com¬ 
posed  of  column,  and  girder,  and  massive 
brick-work,  is  ready  to  receive  the  machinery 
and  the  engines  ready  to  move  it.  “  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Paxton’s  Tunnel,”  which  is  a  wide  un¬ 
derground  passage,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  destined  for  the  convenience 
of  the  work-people,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  boilers — one  at  every  fifty  yards — are 
being  placed  for  warming  the  water,  which 
will  traverse  through  fifty  miles  of  iron  pipes, 
placed,  in  double  rows  of  seven  each,  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  ground- 
story,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  ground -floor  itself,  north  of  the 
central  transept,  (which  is  entirely  glazed,) 
swarms  with  foreign  artisans.  In  this’ por¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  art  in  its  thousand 
different  phases  is  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
spectator.  In  the  old  palace,  temporary 
partitions  of  wood  and  cloth  marked  off  the  * 
different  courts,  and  the  visitor  could  have 
poked  his  stick  from  the  Medioeval  chamber 
into  the  Canada  department ;  but  in  the  new 
building  all  will  be  durable  and  permanent. 
A  dozen  structures  of  solid  brick  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  calico  canopies  of  1851  ; 
and  the  curious  spectator,  as  he  traverses 
the  galleries,  looks  down  by  turns  upon  the 
roof  and  court-yard  of  a  Pompeian  house, 
the  massive  capitals  and  entablatures  of 
Egyptian  palaces,  the  solemn  gloom  of  an 
Assyrian  hall,  the  light  beauties  of  a  Greek 
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corridor,  and  the  gorgeous  walls  of  some 
court  of  the  Alhambra. 

But  let  us  rather  descend  and  see  what 
Owen  Jones  and  Digby  Wyatt  have  designed 
for  the  architectural  instruction  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  whilst  'we  pass  the  massive  halls 
and  lengthened  vestibules,  let  us  note  how, 
since  the  earliest  recorded  time,  the  genius 
of  different  nations  has  stamped  its  image 
on  enduring  stone.  As  we  enter  the  build¬ 
ing  from  the  Dulwich  road  by  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  central  transept,  on  the  left 
hand  lie  the  Nineveh  courts.*  It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  apart¬ 
ments  are  placed  Brst  in  the  splendid  suite 
w«  shall  have  to  traverse,  because  they  come 
first  in  chronological  order.  In  these  apart¬ 
ments  the  visitors  will  be  shown  not  merely 
the  detached  casts  of  the -sculptured  slabs 
which  tell  the  stories  of  monarchs  who  lived 
whilst  the  Bible  was  being  written ;  not  only 
the  fac-similes  of  the  very  winged  bulls  and 
lions  which  perchance  the  robe  of  Senna¬ 
cherib  has  often  swept  as  he  went  forth  to 
battle,  or  which  must  have  stood  as  grim 
sentinels  of  the  portals  through  which  Sar- 
danapalus  carried  hb  incendiary  torch  ;  but 
the  very  audience-chamber  (100  feet  long  by 
48  broad)  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  will  hie 
presented  to  ns  just  as  it  stood  in  all  its 
magnificence  3500  years  ago.  To  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  is  given  the  task  of  constructing  this 
chamber  and  its  courts,  and  of  presenting  to 
the  stream  of  visitors  which  will  flow  per¬ 
haps  for  centuries  through  them,  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  dwellings  of  those  dread 
monarchs  we  read  of  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
Mere  fancy  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
these  revivals:  when  Mr.  Layard  first  broke 
through  the  sand  mounds  which  were  piled 
over  a  long-lost  civilization,  enough  remained 
of  the  brickwork,  the  dimensions  and  color¬ 
ing  of  these  very  chambers,  to  enable  the 
artist  to  revive  them  in  the  exact  image  of 
their  original  appearance.  Around  the 
walls,  the  pictur^  history  of  Assyria,  now 
exhibited  in  the  disjointed  slabs  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre,  will  be 
displayed  ;  and  the  vast  winged  bulls  and 
lions  will  flank  the  portals  as  of  old ;  and  the 
exact  cast  of  the  very  throne  on  which  8ar- 
danapalus,  and  perhaps  a  long  line  of  ances¬ 
tors,  were  once  seai^,  the  curious  specta- 

*  This,  the  original  arrangement,  has  since  been 
altered  —  the  Assjriaa  eh^bers  now  occupying 
the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  nave — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  we  regret,  as  it  breaks  the  regular 
chronological  arrangement  at  first  designed,  and 
which  wc  prefer  to  keep  in  this  paper. 


tors  will  be  enabled  to  inspect  as  narrowly 
as  the  coronation-chair  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

From  the  Assyrian  chambers  we  are 
transported  at  once  to  Egypt,  and  the  per¬ 
spective  of  mighty  columns,  crowned  with 
palm-tree  capitals,  takes  us  onward  in  the 
stream  of  history  to  the  time  of  Cheops. 
Mr.  Bonomi,  whose  long  residence  in  Egypt, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  her  architecture,  at 
once  pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  artist  to  pre¬ 
side  over  these  restorations,  has  reconstructed 
on  a  reduced  scale  the  temple  of  Abousaim- 
bul,  with  its  gigantic  guardian  deities  cut 
out  in  the  solid  rock.  A  model  of  one  of 
these  statues,  in  a  sitting  posture,  nearly  70 
feet  in  height,  will  be  placed  in  the  nave. 
Here  also  the  architectural  student  will  find 
representations  of  the  different  orders  of 
columns,  20  feet  in  height,  to  be  found  in 
the  yet  standing  temples  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Copies  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  statues  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Louvre,  and  subjects  taken  from  tombs, 
temples,  and  other  buildings,  engraved  upon 
the  walls,  will  also  engage  his  attention. 
Not  merely  bold,  glaring  plaster  casts  here 
will  meet  the  eye,  but  the  gorgeous  coloring 
of  the  old  Egyptian  artists,  which  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  unexposed  chambers  as  vivid  as 
when  first-  laid  on.  It  is  strange  bow 
entirely  ignorant  the  public  has  hitherto 
been  with  respect  to  the  architectural  embel¬ 
lishments  of  the  ancients.  The  prevalent 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  dull  gray  of  foggy 
England  is  the  classical  color  for  adl  massive 
buildings.  But  every  day  shows  us  bow 
erroneous  this  opinion  is.  Owen  Jones 
never  used  the  positive  colors  so  boldly  as 
the  artists  who  adorned  the  ancient  temples 
of  Egypt.  The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was 
colored,  and  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Greek  statuary  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
brush. 

From  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  architecture,  and  the  strange  though 
pure  formula  of  her  statuary,  the  visitor 
passes  into  the  Greek  court,  beautiful  with 
innumerable  statues.  And  here  we  must 
repeat  what  we  have  before  said  of  these 
courts:  the  spectator  sees  not  merely  a 
reproduction  of  the  marbles  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  a  collection  of  casts  from  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  of  the  civilized 
world.  When  Messrs.  Owen  Jones  and 
Digby  Wyatt  set  out  upon  a  roving  art- 
expedition  through  Europe,  in  search  of 
whatever  it  contained  of  rarity  and  beauty, 

I  they  were  backed  by  two  powerful  letters  of 
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credit,  one  from  the  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
Lord  Malmesbury,  to  the  different  European 
courts,  the  other  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  40,000f.  upon  the  objects  of 
their  mission :  with  two  such  powerful  per¬ 
suaders,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the 
palace  doors  of  every  sovereign,  and  the 
galleries  of  most  museums,  were  thrown 
open  to  these  gentlemen  and  the  small  army 
of  modellers  in  their  pay.  By  these  means, 
and  by  a  judicious  system  of  exchange  with 
our  own  British  Museum,  they  were  enabled 
to  return  loaded  with  the  richest  spoils  of 
European  art,  both  ancient  and  modern ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  artisan  who 
will  pay  hereafter  his  shilling  and  pace  these 
splendid  galleries,  will  see  more  of  the  fine 
Arts  of  Europe  than  any  nobleman  who  goes 
“  the  grand  tour”  at  the  cost  of  thousands ; 
and  not  only  will  he  see  more  of  what  is 
good,  but  he  will  see  nothing  that  is  bad ; 
for  the  good  grain  has  been  separated  from 
out  of  the  heaps  of  chaff  that  cumber  even 
the  best  of  continental  galleries.  Of  these 
rarities  we  shall  point  out  as  we  proceed 
some  of  the  principal,  as  a  mere  mention  of 
their  names  will  prove  to  those  acquainted 
with  continental  galleries  the  pains  and  taste 
with  which  they  have  been  selected,  and  to 
the  uninitiated,  a  guide  to  whatever  is  most 
curious  or  beautiful. 

The  two  great  groups  of  the  Greek  courts 
will  be  that  of  the  Niobe  of  fourteen 
figures,  and  the  Toro  Farnese.  Of  colossal 
statues  there  will  be  the  Farnese  Hercules 
and  Flora,  the  Diana  of  Yelletri,  and  the 
Venus  of  Metis.  The  life-sized  groups  will 
include  the  principal  works  from  the  Ludo- 
vici  Villa ;  Greek  works  that  are  very  little 
known ;  classical  animals,  including  the 
Florentine  dog  and  boar,  the  Torso  Belvidere, 
the  celebrated  equestrian  group  from  the 
gallery  of  Munich,  and  several  others.  One 
side  of  the  long  gallery  will  be  adorned  with 
casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles  restored,  and 
with  the  blue  background  and  varied  colors 
of  the  originals,  an  addition  which  adds 
vigor  to  the  sculpture.  The  monumental 
pieces  from  the  Parthenon,  the  most  won¬ 
derful  statues  in  the  world,  will  be  found 
here,  and  an  entire  angle  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  is  to  be  erected.  Of  course  all  the 
well-known  statues  will  take  their  places  in 
these  courts,  which  will  be  decorated  and 
painted  in  the  purest  Greek  taste. 

Passing  to  the  Roman  Court,  the  student 
will  immediately  see  how  the  Greek  teaching 
was  modified  by  national  habits  and  tastes. 
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Among  the  works  to  be  found  here  will  be  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
from  the  capitol,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and 
all  the  best  Roman  statues,  together  with 
the  Medici,  Borghesi,  and  Vatican  vases, 
many  colossal  busts,  including  the  Jupiter 
Seraphus,  and  the  finest  known  sarcophagi 
Among  the  bassi  relievi  is  that  from  the 
arch  of  Titus,  representing  the  celebrated 
Jewish  Captivity,  with  the  Jewish  vessels  of 
the  Temple.  Here,  also,  will  be  erected  a 
complete  model  of  the  Roman  Forum,  15 
feet  long ;  a  restoration  of  the  Coliseum,  12 
feet  long,  and  a  model  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Psestum ;  and  a  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  casts  of  gems,  from  the  antiques  in 
ail  the  museums  of  Europe.  Excellent 
photographs  will  also  adorn  this  court,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  present  condition  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  works  of  Roman  art,  together  with 
copies  of  buildings  of  Venice,  and  of  the 
Roman  remains  to  be  found  in  France.  The 
courts  of  the  Alhambra,  in  tbe  Moresque 
style,  follow  the  Roman  department.  This 
portion  of  the  building  constitutes  its  ex¬ 
treme  northern  end,  and  is  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  refreshment.  Here  Owen  Jones  is 
to  culminate.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  gorgeous  apartment  than  we 
shall  have  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  with  its 
roof,  a  hanging  honeycomb  of  gold  and 
richly -blended  color.  The  construction  of 
its  gorgeous  vaulting  in  the  original  is  a 
wonder  in  itself,  the  whole  being  composed 
of  5000  self-supporting  pieces.  Next  to  the 
Hail  of  Justice  will  be  the  Court  of  Lions, 
open  of  course  at  the  top,  and  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade  of  Moresque  architecture. 
The  doors  of  marble,  the  pillars  and  entabla¬ 
tures  of  jasper  and  mosaic,  green  predomi¬ 
nating — the  effect  of  this  splendid  court 
will  be  that  of  coolness  to  the  eye,  whilst 
the  alabaster  fountains,  sending  silver  streams 
into  the  air,  will  produce  a  grateful  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  dushed  sight-seer,  who  will  re¬ 
pair  hither  to  eat  his  ice  beneath  luxuriant 
orange  trees,  brilliant  with  their  golden 
fruit. 

Crossing  from  the  extreme  north-western 
corner  of  the  building  to  the  north-eastern, 
we  enter  the  Byzantine  court,  which  will  be 
filled  with  fragments  of  various  friezes,  bassi 
relievi,  columns,  &c.,  mostly  modelled  from 
works  in  France  and  Lombardy,  that  afford 
the  best  idea  of  this  peculiar  style  of  art. 
Stiff  and  pedantic  as  it  was,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  all  that  grace  which  marked  the 
revival  of  Roman  art,  consequent  upon  the 
recovery  of  the  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  it 
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is  yet  interesting,  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
truthfulness,  which  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  artistic  mind.  Here  the  pre-Raffaelite 
will  find  a  constant  field  for  his  individualiz¬ 
ing  tone  of  mind.  Nothing  is  idealized ;  the 
figures,  the  drapery,  the  very  ornaments  of 
the  sculptors  and  the  painters  of  this  period 
of  art,  seem  to  be  taken  from  nature,  with¬ 
out  selection ;  they  are  in  fact  portraits  of 
the  most  minute  kind.  Nevertheles8,through- 
out  every  thing  they  did,  a  certain  disagree¬ 
able  formula  always  obtained,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Close  to  this  court  will  be  found  the  space 
devoted  to  mediaeval  architecture.  Here  we 
shall  have  specimens  of  the  most  curious 
Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  remains, 
gathered  from  the  principal  cathedrals  of 
the  Continent  and  of  England.  Viewed 
under  a  subdued  light,  the  student  will  here 
see  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
forms  of  early  church  architecture.  The 
antique  ornaments  and  vessels  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  worship  will  also  be  reproduced,  to  prove 
what  exquisite  taste  existed  among  the  artists 
in  the  pay  of  the  Church,  whilst  all  outside 
her  pale  was  barbarism  and  darkness.  These 
courts  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  different  cognate  styles  of 
art,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  from 
the  Byzantine,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  the 
Early  Gothic.  At  the  end  of  the  spacious 
court  in  which  so  many  styles  will  be  collect¬ 
ed,  we  shall  have  cool  and  shady  cloisters, 
and  in  foreign  art  the  finest  works  of  the 
Pisani ;  among  these  will  be  found  the  large 
altar  of  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele,  in 
Florence,  the  greatest  work  of  Andrea 
Orcagna.  Of  all  these  courts,  however,  the 
next  that  we  enter,  the  Cinque  Cento  Court, 
will  afford  specimens  of  precious  art  most 
novel  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  The  very 
doors  of  this  space  will  be  fitted  with  copies 
from  Genoa  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of 
the  different  artists  of  this  period  ;  and  when 
we  begin  to  enumerate  the  riches  ready  for 
the  interior,  we  almost  fear  for  our  space. 
The  piincipal  of  these  will  be  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  window  from  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and 
the  door-jamb  of  the  entrance  door- way  of 
the  Certosa,  a  work  nearly  twenty  feet  high, 
consisting  of  elaborate  pilasters,  including 
alti  relievi  by  Barabaya,  the  most  minute  and 
astonishing  relievi  in  existence.  Then  there 
will  be  three  arches  from  the  cloister  Mag- 
giore  of  the  same  building,  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  terra  cotta,  similar  to  the  original, 
and  making  up  a  twenty- four  feet  bay  of  the 
court ;  the  entire  end  of  the  monument  of 


Jan  Galenzzo  Visconti,  in  the  Certosa,  which 
is  an  astonishing  sample  of  carved  work  in 
marble,  and  various  specimens  of  the  finest 
Venetian  architecture,  and  the  entire  frieze 
of  the  Hospital  of  Pistojia,  representing  the 
acts  of  Mercy.  These  works  will  chiefly 
enrich  the  walls  of  the  court,  whilst  in  the 
middle  there  will  be  the  finest  works  of 
Ghiberti,  from  Florence,  including  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery,  said  by  Michael  Angelo 
“  to  be  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise 
the  Njrmph  of  Fontainebleau,  executed  by 
Cellini  for  Francis  the  First;  and  famous 
works  by  Donatello,  Jean  Goujon,  and  Ger¬ 
main  Pilon. 

The  next  court  is  that  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  work,  which  will 
contain  Elizabethan  and  Flemish  architect¬ 
ure,  specimens  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
finest  works  of  the  revived  chissical  period, 
by  Michael  Angelo  and  others ;  the  figures 
from  the  Medici  Chapel,  the  Pieta  from  St. 
Peter’s,  and  the  Christ  from  the  Church  of 
the  Minerva.  After  the  seventeenth  century, 
no  country  seems  to  have  produced  a  national 
architecture;  revivals  instead  of  invention 
appear  to  have  obtained  everywhere  since 
that  time.  The  long  series  of  rich  forms 
which,  from  an  early  period,  changed  with 
almost  every  century,  here  suddenly  stop — a 
significant  fact  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
significantly  set  before  the  people  by  this 
method  of  arrangement.  The  court  of 
modern  sculpture  follows,  and  fills  up  the 
dreary  void.  The  series  is  to  commence 
with  Canova’s  works,  of  which  there  will  be 
eleven,  including  the  two  colossal  lions  from 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Rezzonico,  at  St.  Peter’s  ; 
the  finest  efforts  of  Thorwaldsen,  including 
the  colossal  Christ  from  Copenhagen ;  and 
the  best  works  of  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Tenerani, 
(Canova’s  most  favorite  pupil,)  Benzoni, 
Rinaldi,  Macdowell,  and  of  a  number  of 
foreign  artists  resident  in  Rome. 

A  worthy  and  fitting  termination  to  this 
grand  architectural  march  and  procession  of 
art,  will  be  the  portrait  gallery — or,  as  the 
Germans  would  call  it,  the  Valhalla — which 
•  will  contain  the  great  men  of  every  age  and 
country.  Towards  this  collection,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  busts,  and  several  colossal 
and  life-sized  statues  have  already  been 
obtained,  including  busts  of  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  Hiram  Power.  There  is  something 
noble  in  this  idea  of  collecting  together  the 
efligies  of  the  great  intellectual  captains  of 
the  world.  Bavaria  may  have  her  Valhalla, 
and  France  her  Pantheon,  but  England,  in- 
1  stead  of  retaining  her  old  isolation,  has 
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grown  so  fast  that  she  can  afford  to  be  cos- 
Diopolitan,  and  to  place  beside  her  own  un¬ 
doubted  men  of  genius  those  of  every  for¬ 
eign  land.  The  future  visitor,  wearied  to 
satiety  by  the  magnificent  scene  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  has  offered  him,  after  having  gazed  upon 
the  masterpieces  of  art  and  the  grand  results 
of  science,  might  well  feel  for  a  moment  re¬ 
vived  at  finding  himself  among  this  goodly 
company ;  and  as  he  passes  in  review  those 
ponderous  brows,  and  those  eyes  which  seem 
bent  on  goals  far  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
men,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  paying  due 
honor  to  this  high  company,  which,  in  all 
comers  of  the  world,  from  the  remotest  time 
up  to  the  living  present,  has  been  the  main 
«  instrument  in  lifting  man  from  the  condition 
of  a  savage,  and  in  contributing  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  gorgeous  palace  and  its  precious 
furniture.  I 

As  we  leave  the  northern  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  enter  its  southern  half,  we  pass 
from  the  region  of  pure  art,  and  come  upon 
the  economical  and  trading  portion  of  the 
building — the  grand  bazaar,  or  world’s  fair, 
in  which  England  will  enter  the  lists,  as 
in  the  old  Exhibition,  against  the  whole 
world. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
the  Pompeian  House  erected  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  south-east  transept  entrance.  This 
structure  is  modelled  exactly  after  a  house 
found  in  Pompeii.  As  the  visitor  enters  the 
compuvium,  or  open  court,  he  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  t^auty  of  the  building.  The 
beautiful  cornices,  supported  by  the  out¬ 
spread  wings  of  angels,  and  the  exquisite 
painting  upon  the  walls  of  the  main  court 
itself,  and  of  the  chambers  or  cubicula  open¬ 
ing  from  it,  show  us  how  refined  must  have 
been  the  taste  of  the  people  of  this  buried 
city.  Italian  artists  have  covered  almost 
every  inch  of  the  walls  with  designs  traced 
from  the  original,  and  here  we  have  the  most 
complete  fac-simile  of  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Pompeian.  The  pillars  of  the  peristyle  are  ' 
painted  half-way  up  with  a  bright  vermilion 
which  looks  very  brilliant,  whilst  the  ele¬ 
gantly-designed  cornice  is  of  the  most  delit 
cate  blue  and  white.  Passing  between  the 
pillars  of  the  peristyle,  we  see  the  Triclinium, 
a  beautiful  chamber  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
refresbment-room  for  this  end  of  the  building. 
The  walls  are  covered,  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  with  fanciful  designs 
and  figures  painted  in  distemper.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  Majesty’s  last  visit  to  the 
palace,  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  refresh¬ 
ment-room  for  the  accommodation  of  herself 


and  suite,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  party. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  combination  of  colors  the  Romans  used 
in  their  decoration.  Thus  the  ground  color 
of  some  portion  of  the  walls  is  black ;  others 
again  are  chrome  yellow;  and  throughout 
tints  are  used  which  are  peculiarly  Roman. 
The  court  of  this  building  has  a  very  curious 
effect  from  the  gallery,  as  the  spectator  looks 
down  through  an  open  roof  of  Pompeian 
tiles  into  the  brilliant  court  below. 

The  entire  space  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
will  be  filled  with  counters  stored  with  most 
precious  goods.  And  here  we  shall  have  not 
I  merely  a  vast  bazaar,  struck,  as  it  were,  with 
commercial  death,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
the  sale  of  goods  was  prohibited ;  but  an 
active  mart,  in  which  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
will  be  seen  from  the  galleries  simultaneously 
“  shopping.”  Here  the  chief  staples  of  our 
manufacture  will  be,  as  of  old,  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  and  we  shall  have  a  progressive  march 
of  manufactures,  as  in  the  other  end  we  shall 
have  of  architecture.  The  different  courts 
on  one  side  are  to  be  dedicated  to  hemp,  flax, 
and  woollen  goods ;  cottons,  plain  and  print¬ 
ed  ;  silk  and  lace ;  whilst  on  the  other  there 
will  be  courts  devoted  to  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  goods,  to  furniture,  carpets,  sta¬ 
tionery,  b^k-binding,  paper-hanging,  Ac.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  determination  to  throw 
open  the  goods  here  exhibited  for  sale  will 
give  it  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
the  old  Exhibition.  Thus,  the  palace  being 
no  longer  merely  a  court  of  honor  for  the 
trial  of  nation  against  nation,  but  a  court  of 
profit,  there  will  be  temptations,  we  fear,  to 
exhibit,  on  the  whole,  a  lower  class  of  goods. 
A  tradesman  taking  a  stall  in  either  of  these 
courts  will  naturally  look  to  profit,  and  of 
course,  in  driving  a  retail  custom,  his  interest 
will  lead  him  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  customers.  These  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  found  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  the  purchases  will,  we  should  think,  tend 
to  take  the  form  of  souvenirs  of  the  palace 
of  an  inexpensive  kind,  rather  than  of  articles 
entailing  a  heavy  expenditure.  A  bedstead 
or  a  sideboard,  a  carpet  or  a  dining-room 
i  table,  would  cost  too  much  in  carriage,  even 
if  "  persons  about  to  be  married”  should  go 
as  far  as  Sydenham  in  search  of  such  things. 
But  a  pen-wiper  for  “our  Mary  Ann”  at 
home ;  a  work-box,  ticketed  10s.  6d.,  for  “  Sis¬ 
ter  Mary;”  or  “something  in  the  handker¬ 
chief  way  for  Tom,”  will  be  incessantly  called 
for ;  and  as  demand  unchecked  always  brings 
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supply,  there  will  be  a  tendency,  in  the  from  its  extreme  length,  something  yet  was 
World’s  Fair  at  Sydenham,  to  degenerate  into  wanting  to  give  variety  and  richness  to  the 
a  gigantic  kind  of  Soho  Bazaar.  We  believe  monotonous  repetition  of  rectangular  lines, 
the  directors  have  foreseen  as  much,  and  have  and  the  endless  blending  of  the  tricolor  de- 
laid  down  regulations  to  insure  the  supply  of  corations;  and  this  something  Sir  Joseph 
the  best  class  of  goods  only  to  the  building.  Paxton  will  give  by  clothing  column  and 
It  will  require  the  most  absolute  authority  of  girder,  arched  roof  and  long-stretching  gal- 
this  kind  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  we  lery,  with  emerald  -  tinted  leaves.  Trailing 
speak  of.  and  creeping  plants  of  every  clime  will  soon 

No  doubt  the  great  manufacturers  will  be  twining  their  fingers  into  every  recess  of 
send  specimens  of  their  best  work,  as  pattern-  the  iron- work,  and  mounting  still  higher  by 
cards  only,  and  wealthy  persons  wishing  du>  every  pillar  and  “  coigne  of  vantage,”  until 
plicates  will  order  directly  of  the  manufac-  they  have  gained  the  skylike  arch  of  glass, 
turer;  in  this  way  much  of  the  difficulty  as  Others  will  drop  their  long  pendent  tracery, 
regards  the  heavier  and  more  expensive  or  hang  their  beautiful  festoons  from  point 
goods  will  perhaps  be  got  over,  orders  being  to  point ;  each  plant  at  its  appointed  season 
executed  by  commission,  as  they  were  openly,  sending  forth  its  countless  blossoms  and 
and  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  Royal  swinging  its  censers  of  fresh  perfume.  We 
Commissioners,  in  Hyde  Park.  We  shall  shall  walk,  not  apparently  in  a  vast  corridor 
certaitily  gain  a  much  better  idea  of  the  re-  of  iron,  but  in  the  great  green  bower  of  some 
lative  worth  of  continental  and  British  pro*  enchanted  wood.  On  the  ground,  a  beauti- 
ductions  by  having  the  prices  at  which  they  ful  garden  wiH  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
can  be  sold  made  public.  Many  a  victory,  nave,  and  between  the  various  courts  dedi- 
or  apparent  victory,  was  gained  over  us  in  cated  to  manufactures ;  whilst  flower-beds, 
the  last  Exhibition  by  our  foreign  competi-  green  banks,  and  ornamental  devices  will  be 
tors  throwing  all  their  skill  and  time  into  the  grouped  around  the  long-drawn  lines  of 
production  of  certain  articles,  and  thus  pro*  columns,  and  perpetual  blossoms  will  varie* 
ducing  a  brilliant  result.  In  measuring  our-  gate  and  enrich  the  margins  of  this  stupen- 
selves,  however,  with  the  foreigner,  what  we  dous  covered  walk  ;  ten  thousand  camellias 
wish  to  know  is  whether  they  can  or  6ea{  so  arranged  as  to  flower  throughout  the 
u»  at  the  same  price.  In  reality  we  are  strug-  year,  and  eighty  thousand  scarlet  geraniums, 
gling  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  not  forming  two  of  the  items, 
for  a  royal  medal  or  a  certificate  of  honor.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  shall 

The  galleries  will  also  be  dedicated  to  the  see  here  merely  a  Chatsworth  Conservatory 
counters  of  manufactures.  Here  porcelain,  many  hundred  times  enlarged,  and  calculated 
china,  glass,  musical  and  mathematical  in-  to  give  delight  only  to  the  senses ;  the  aim 
Btruments,  stained  glass,  works  in  the  pre-  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  far  higher  than  this, 
cious  metals,  clothing,  and  ironmongery  will  He  purposes  to  divide  the  nave  into  two 
be  exhibited.  In  fact,  the  galleries  along  regions — that  lying  to  the  north  of  the  cen- 
their  entire  length  will  contain  what  the  old  tral  transept  representing  a  tropical  climate, 
galleries  in  Hyde  Park  did,  and,  in  addition,  and  heated  to  an  appropriate  temperature  ; 
much  that  was  contained  in  the  northern  and  Urn  division  to  the  south  a  temperate 
portion  of  the  ground-floor,  all  of  which  is  clime,  and  moderately  heated.  Each  portion 
now  occupied  with  works  of  art.  will  have  its  appropriate  vegetation.  In  the 

These  galleries  will  not  be  nearly  of  the  one,  the  lofty  palm,  reaching  to  the  translu- 
size  of  the  old  ones ;  in  fact,  they  will  cent  roof,  the  feathery  sugar-cane,  the  bread 
present  the  appearance  of  mere  balconies,  tree  dropping  its  dark  pillars  of  shade,  and 
hanging  into  the  recessed  and  irregular  lines  the  date,  will  take  us  at  once  to  the  regions 
of  pillars  which  form  the  sides  of  the  nave,  of  India  and  Africa;  the  other  filled  with 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  counter-room  will  foliage  more  familiar  to  us,  and  with  ever- 
be  next  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  building,  as  blooming  flowers.  As  these  two  regions  ap- 
tbe  middle  portion  will  consist  of  a  series  of  proximate,  however,  the  vegetation  of  each 
square  apertures  to  give  light  to  the  courts  will  be  made  to  assimilate ;  thus  the  ever- 
of  art  and  manufacture  below,  which  are  green  arborescent  trees  of  {Australia  and 
much  more  numerous  than  in  the  old  building.  New  Zealand  will  form  the  extreme  end  of 
And  now  let  us  come  into  the  nave,  and  the  tropical  or  northern  portion  of  the  nave, 
see  with  anticipating  gaze  the  wonders  that  while  the  class  of  European  vegetation  which 
1854  will  unfold  to  us.  Beautiful  as  the  old  borders  upon  the  tropical  regions  will  mark 
building  appeared,  fading  off  into  misty  blue,  the. commencement  of  the  temperate  division 
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of  the  nave.  Bat  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan 
does  not  end  here.  These  broad  divisions  of 
the  flora  of  the  globe  will  be  again  subdi¬ 
vided,  so  as  to  indicate  the  particular  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  different  countries,  and  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  in  each  division  will  be  specimens  of  the 
race  of  men,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects, 
which  properly  belong  to  them.  And  these 
are  not  to  be  like  museum  specimens,  placed 
“  all  of  a  row,”  but  in  the  very  attiudes  they 
assume  whilst  in  a  state  of  nature.  Thus, 
in  the  Indian  group  we  may  have  the  Hindoo 
weaving  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  banyan 
tree,  whilst  the  branches  are  alive  with  gor¬ 
geous-colored  birds,  and  the  furtive  tiger 
may  be  seen  slinking  through  the  jungle.  In 
the  desert  region,  the  Arab  will  perhaps  re¬ 
cline  under  the  date  tree,  his  mare  tethered 
by  the  well ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  dead 
camel,  preyed  upon  by  the  jackal  und  the 
vulture,  will  complete  the  picture.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  savage  will  sleep  on  his  opossum  rug, 
whilst  the  kangaroo  looks  fearfully  on.  In 
this  manner,  natural  history  will  be  presented 
to  the  multitude  in  a  series  of  pictures  which 
can  never  fade  from  their  minds ;  and  thus 
will  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  Lancas¬ 
ter’s  system  of  instruction.  Some  people 
may  smile  at  this  attempt  to  teach  men  by  a 
method  introduced  for  the  use  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  intellect.  But  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  intellect  of  the  ignorant  man  is  but  the 
intellect  of  a  child,  and  that  be  is  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  images  which  appeal  directly  to 
his  senses.  And  how  much  may  even  the 
cultivated  mind  learn  from  a  walk  through 
this  splendid  educational  gallery?  Here  he 
will  see  what  he  has  never  been  seen  before, 
the  science  of  ethnology  illustrated ;  speci¬ 
mens  of  men  from  every  race  and  clime,  habited 
in  the  very  dresses  they  wear,  armed  with  the 
very  weapons  of  defence  they  use,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  very  implements  of  husbandry 
they  employ.  How  Prichard  would  have 
gloried  in  such  a  popular  exposition  of  his 
favorite  study !  If  it  is  asked.  Who  war¬ 
rants  the  truth  of  these  representations  ?  the 
name  of  Dr.  Latham  will  prove  an  answer 
that  the  learned  will  accept.  If  it  is  objected 
that  the  specimens  of  animals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  may  only  represent  natural  history, 
read  by  the  glasses  of  some  ignorant  stuffier 
or  maker  of  preparations,  the  directors  may 
with  pride  appeal  to  the  names  of  Eidward 
Forbes,  Waterhouse,  and  Oould — names  that 
naturalists  hold  in  respect;  and  those  who 
ar&  not  naturalists  may  remember  the  re¬ 
markable  specimens  of  staffed  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  transept  of  the  old  building ; 
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may  remember  the  hawk  whose  very  wings 
seemed  to  flutter,  and  whose  foot  seem^ 
more  rigidly  to  extend  itself  as  his  bloody 
bill  tore  up  the  fibres  of  his  carrion ;  may 
remember  the  still  life-fight  between  the 
heron  and  the  falcon,  wnere  the  deadly 
strife  seemed  to  Le  going  on  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators ;  in  such  a  spirit  and 
by  such  artists  these  specimens  will  be  pre¬ 
pared.  But  how  are  the  fish,  the  reptiles, 
the  crustaces,  and  the  zoophytes  to  be 
shown?  asks  a  third  caviller.  Those  who 
have  gazed  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  glass  vivarium  in  the  Regent’s  Park 
Zoological  Gardens — who  have  seen  the 
strange  fish  lying  still  beneath  his  native 
stone,  and  watched,  not  without  a  shudder 
the  sea-worm  drive  bis  spiral  way  in  search 
of  food,  and  the  hundred  arms  of  the  zo5- 
phyte  playing  around  to  seize  its  prey — those 
who  by  this  singular  contrivance  have  had 
brought  to  their  leisurely  view  the  very  bottom 
of  the  insatiable  deep,  and  have  seen  here  re¬ 
alized  in  miniature  the  sights  of  Schiller’s 
diver,  will  understand  how  art  can  collect 
together  the  combinations  of  nature  in  her 
most  hidden  recesses. 

Both  ends  of  the  nave  and  the  sides  of 
the  three  transepts  will  be  given  up  entirely 
to  rare  plants  and  flowerbeds,  and  these 
will  be  so  arranged  throughout,  in  fact,  that  a 
complete  botanical  garden,  according  to  the 
Linnsean  method,  will  add  another  attraction 
to  those  who  will  seek  here  for  positive  in¬ 
struction.  But  art  will  vie  with  nature  in 
this  portion  of  the  building  also,  and  will 
rear  her  noblest  and  most  gigantic  produc¬ 
tions  beneath  the  plume-like  leaves  of  the 
towering  palm,  and  the  sweeping  fans  of  the 
arborescent  ferns.  At  each  end  of  the  nave, 
noble  fountains  will  be  erected,  with  basins 
of  such  extent,  that  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  they  will  be  bridged  in  the 
centre.  Here  the  Victoria  Regia  lily,  in  the 
perpetual  movement  of  the  water  caused  by 
the  falling  jets  from  the  fountain,  will  ^nd 
one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  its  existence, 
and  will  open  its  huge  alabaster  cups,  whilst 
its  great  leaves  will  float  motionless  around, 
the  lazy  golden  fish  coasting  them  like  con¬ 
tinents.  In  the  middle  of  the  centre  transept, 
a  crystal  fountain  of  far  larger  dimensions, 
and  of  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  form 
than  the  old  one,  will  send  its  woven  threads 
of  living  silver  to  the  roof.  In  this  spot, 
too,  will  be  collected  all  the  first  works  of 
art  which  require  space  'to  show  them. 
Here  Praxiteles  will  show  us  how  Phaetbon 
drove  the  Horses  of  the  Sun ;  this  famous 
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group,  it  will  be  remrmbered,  is  in  the  1 
courtyard  of  the  Vatican.  The  specta¬ 
tor,  looking  from  this  spot  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south,  will  see  countless  lus¬ 
trous  statues  of  marble  and  alabaster  stand¬ 
ing  out  clear  and  crisp  against  the  bright 
green  of  the  foliage.  As  he  looks  north, 
he  will  see  the  vast  Egyptian  seated  6gure, 
seventy  feet  high,  one  of  the  wondrous  four 
that  ever  keep  watch  at  the  portals  of  the 
temple  of  Abousaimbul;  this  enormous  god, 
whose  forehead  will  be  level  with  the  top¬ 
most  palms,  is  already  built  up  by  Bonomi 
in  the  exact  proportions  of  the  original. 
Near  at  hand,  shooting  up  its  slender  shaft 
of  granite  to  the  light,  he  will  see  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  the  gift  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sands  of  Alexandria  at  an 
enormous  expense  by  the  company.  As  he 
looks  south,  his  eye  will  catch,  towering 
above  the  other  works  of  art,  the  precious 
north-west  corner  of  the  Doge’s  palace  at 
Venice,  with  its  noble  group  of  statuary,  and 
its  elegant  colonnades,  modelled  immediately 
from  the  original ;  and  farther  on,  the  serene¬ 
looking  head  of  the  culoesal  statue  of  Bava¬ 
ria.  Here  also  he  will  see  copies  of  the  hnest 
continental  equestrian  statues,  and  find  how 
far  foreigners  have  outstripped  us  in  this 
branch  of  art.  The  imagination  cannot  paint 
the  magnificent  appearance  this  vast  nave 
will  put  on  when  nature  has  clothed  it  with 
her  most  delicate  tracery,  and  studded  it 
with  her  choicest  flowers ;  when  art  has 
planted  in  its  midst  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
human  mind,  and  when  the  light  balconies, 
hanging  halfway  among  the  verdure,  shall 
hold  the  moving  crowds  of  beauty  clothed  in 
silks  and  satins  glowing  with  iridescent  light. 

When  the  eye  is  tired  of  this  exciting 
scene,  the  spectator  will  have  only  to  ascend 
the  gallery,  and  gain  the  open  balcony  of  the 
great  transept,  and  whilst  the  breeze  is 
blowing  the  hair  from  his  brow,  to  contem¬ 
plate  such  a  scene  as  only  England  can 
afford.  Looking  out  from  this  deep  recess, 
with  the  gleaming  arch  of  glass  rising  over 
his  head,  higher  than  the  vaulted  roof  that 
forms  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s,  he  will  see 
before  him,  not  a  garden,  but  a  whole  hill¬ 
side  fashioned  into  a  perfect  Eden  of  beauty. 
Immediately  beneath  him  lies  the  ‘‘  plea- 
saunoe,”  or  Italian  garden,  held  in  the  em¬ 
bracing  fold  of  the  two  wings  of  glass  which 
have  been  added  to  the  original  design  of 
the  palace.  Here  will  be  thirty  acres  of 
ground  devoted  to  intneately -woven  flower¬ 
beds,  and  interspersed  among  them,  sump¬ 
tuous  and  ever-playing  fountains,  designed 


either  by  English  artists  or  copied  from  the 
most  famous  continental  originals.  Through¬ 
out  the  entire  length  of  this  garden,  for  a 
third  of  a  mile,  runs  a  double  terrace.  The 
upper  of  the  two  is  fifty  feet  in  width,  its 
balustrade  adorned  with  statues  in  marble 
from  the  antique.  This  noble  terrace,  built 
of  solid  freestone,  upon  Italian  arches,  would 
hold  an  army  upon  its  level  pavement.  At 
every  couple  of  hundred  yards  deep  embay- 
ments  occur,  filled  by  cedars  and  other  forest 
trees,  which  rise  in  groups  from  the  lower 
ground.  Broad  flights  of  granite  steps  lead 
down,  at  intervals,  to  the  Italian  garden. 
This  is  faced  by  the  second  terrace,  which 
is  balustraded  liice  the  upper  one.  After  the 
eye  has  glanced  over  this  foreground,  enrich¬ 
ed  with  ever}’  accessory  of  art  and  cultivated 
nature,  it  rests  upon  noble  sweeps  of  the 
most  verdant  turf,  dotted  with  groups  of 
forest  trees,  and  upon  broad  walks  and  foun¬ 
tains,  which  latter  drill  the  air  for  200  feet. 
Here  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  English  landscape  gardening,  and 
turned  a  wooded  hill-side  into  a  perfect 
paradise.  Far  beyond  all,  extending  for 
full  forty  miles  on  every  hand,  lies  the  rich 
and  natural  garden  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  runs  the  finely-wooded 
landscape,  peaceful  and  quiet,  yet  alive  with 
labor,  dotted  with  cottages  and  villas,  and 
the  tapering  spires  of  churches.  If  the 
spectator  wishes  to  extend  his  view,  he  has 
only,  with  laboring  breath,  to  ascend  either  of 
the  crystal  towers  which  rise  on  each  flank 
of  the  building  to  a  height  of  230  feet ;  and 
should  the  day  be  clear,  he  will  be  repaid 
by  a  sight  of  the  blue  sea  of  the  Channel  on 
the  south,  whilst  all  London,  slurred  with 
smoke,  will  lie  below  him  on  the  northern 
plain,  towards  which  the  back  of  the  palace 
looks. 

The  visitor  can  descend  into  the  garden 
by  either  of  the  three  portals  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  basement  immediately  beneath 
the  transepts.  Long  flights  of  granite  steps, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  sphinxes,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  lead  down  to  the  upper 
terrace.  The  middle  flight,  which  will  form 
the  chief  garden  entrance,  is  full  a  hundred 
feet  in  breadth.  A  noble  terrace  walk  leads 
from  this  flight,  down  the  hill-side  to  the 
bottom  of  the  grounds,  and  about  midway 
its  line  is  broken  by  the  grand  fountain,  the 
basin  of  which  has  a  circumference  of  1200 
feet.  Beyond  the  fountain  the  walk  is 
flanked  on  either  side  with  a  series  of  de¬ 
scending  steps  in  solid  masonry,  which  will 
take  their  part  in  the  grand  system  of  water- 
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works  we  shall  presently  describe.  On  ei¬ 
ther  hand  gravel-walks  will  lead  off  from 
the  main  path,  through  the  verdant  slopes 
and  woodlike  shrubberies  of  the  grounds — 
some  to  the  Kiosk  or  Turkish  summer-house 
that  Owen  Jones  has  designed,  glittering 
with  color  and  beautiful  in  form,  as  a  place 
of  out-door  refreshment;  some  to  the  mounds 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  heaped  to  the  right 
and  left,  roitnd  which  spiral  paths  will  lead 
the  panting  citizens  to  the  top  ;  some  to  the 
pic-nic  woods,  where  pleasure-parties  may 
sip  the  pure  bohea  in  the  midst  of  the  shady 
woodland,  where  nature  has  been  allowed  to 
retain  her  ancient  form  and  dress ;  some  to 
the  great  lake,  where  the  Venetian  gondola 
will  be  propelled  by  the  bright- costumed 
gondolier ;  and  some  to  the  antediluvian 
world  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  grounds. 
Here  the  spectator  will  see  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  history  of  the  creation,  the  last 
and  most  modem  phases  of  which  we  have 
already  shown  him  in  the  nave.  Here  he 
will  find  himself  surrounded  with  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  forms,  such  as  he  has 
never  seen  before.  On  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  thirty  acres,  be  will  find  vitreous 
rocks,  looking  more  like  the  refuse  of  some 
vast  smelting- works  than  a  simple  productof 
nature ;  be  will  see  the  earth-crust  upheaved 
by  volcanic  action,  in  the  Plutonic  forma¬ 
tions  in  which  no  trace  of  a  once-organized 
life  is  to  be  discovered ;  and  in  this  scene  he 
will  be  told  to  look  upon  the  fresh  form  and 
mould  of  the  earth  whilst  yet  it  was  under 
the  seething  action  of  fire.  All  this  tract  will 
be  without  life  or  semblance  of  life.  In  ano¬ 
ther  portion  of  the  lake,  the  slime  and  mud  of 
a  later  period  will  denote  the  modifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  water;  and  here  the  first  vegetable  life 
will  appear,  and  the  spectator  will  be  startled 
by  sights  of  gigantic  creatures,  belonging  by 
form  neither  to  beasts  of  the  field,  birds  of  the 
ur,  fish  of  the  sea,  nor  to  creeping  things  of 
the  earth,  but  partaking  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  ail.  Models  of  gigantic  size,  but 
not  greater  than  the  life,  will  appear,  as 
handed  down  to  us  embedded  in  the  blue 
lias  ;  stone  puzzles  from  the  pre- Adamite,  or 
indeed  the  prefloral  age  which  science  has  at 
last  unriddled.  Among  these  the  plesiosau¬ 
rus  will  stretch  its  swan-like  neck,  as  though 
it  were  pursuing  its  prey  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  of  old ;  specimens  of  crus- 
tacese,  such  as  no  longer  exist,  will  hang 
upon  the  rocks,  and  the  curious  stone-lily 
will  hold  its  solid  chalice  up  to  the  sky,  like 
a  tulip  flower  transformed  to  stone.  A  little 
farther  on,  the  geological  book  will  disclose 
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a  still  later  page  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
Here  the  slimy  mud,  exposed  to  the  retreat¬ 
ing  waters  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  will  have 
become  dry  land,  and  a  profusion  of  vege¬ 
table  life  will  be  seen  clothing  its  undulating 
surface.  Vast  palm  trees  will  arise  on  every 
hand,  and  the  food  and  temperature  being 
now  prepared  for  the  advent  of  animal  life, 
the  huge  megatherium  and  mastodon,  mon¬ 
sters  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  built  up  exactly 
as  they  lived  in  the  old  world,  will  be  shown 
bursting  through  the  rank  vegetation  as  ea¬ 
sily  as  an  elephant  finds  its  way  through  a 
reed-bank.  Then  again  will  succeed  the 
period  which  brings  us  down  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  globe.  In  this  epoch  have 
been  found  many  specimens  of  living  plants 
and  crustacese  mixed  with  others  which  have 
perished  from  the  earth.  Thus  the  fossil 
forms  of  the  still  flourishing  nautilus,  and  of 
the  extinct  ammonite,  lie  side  by  side  in.  the 
stratum  proper  to  this  period.  Fossil  forests 
will  also  be  represented,  in  which  a  link  of 
connection  is  seen  between  the  coniferous 
structures  and  the  palms  and  ferns,  wrought, 
as  though  for  the  special  purpose  of  preser¬ 
vation  to  the  latest  posterity,  into  the  hard¬ 
est  silicified  condition. 

Well  may  the  poor  cockney,  who  has 
rarely  strolled  farther  than  his  own  street, 
feel  bewildered  when  he  finds  himself  of  a 
sudden  transported  to  this  strange  spot, 
where  the  land  looks  like  something  he  has 
seen  in  a  nightmare,  and  the  animals  like  the 
strange  creatures  in  the  wizard  scene  of 
Dtr  Freischutz.  After  doubting  his  senses 
for  awhile,  he  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  the 
whole  aflfair  as  a  hoax,  and  many  will  be 
found  doubtless  to  put  the  question.  How 
can  any  one  ask  us  to  believe  in  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  as  it  appeared,  ere  yet  a 
living  thing  inhabited  it ;  or  to  put  faith  in 
the  representations  of  huge  beasts  and  rep¬ 
tiles  which  lived  or  crawled  the  earth  long 
before  man  came  upon  the  scene  ?  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  restora¬ 
tions  will  be  pretty  nearly  as  like  the  truth 
as  the  restorations  of  the  Assyrian  architect¬ 
ure.  Science  knows  that  certain  forms 
must  arise  from  the  action  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  upon  each  other,  and  thus  the  chaotic 
epoch  will  be  capable  of  being  pretty  correctly 
generalized.  For  the  rest,  nature  has  left  us 
fragments  enough  of  her  early  rude  sketches 
to  enable  us  to  fill  up  and  clothe  them  in  all 
their  details.  The  anatomy  of  the  earth  the 
geologist  has  mastered ;  and  he  places  stra¬ 
tum  upon  stratum  as  faithfully  as  they  are 
placed  in  the  great  stone  book  of  nature 
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itself ;  neither  has  he  neglected  to  discover 
those  disjointed  fragments  of  fossil  animals, 
and  of  vegetable  life  deposited  between  its 
leaves  as  regularly  and  as  certainly  as  the 
dried  specimens  in  a  collector’s  book.  Here 
then,  indeed,  might  all  men  read  “  sermons 
in  stones”  without  fear  that  they  are  looking 
upon  mere  chimeras  of  the  brain.  A  Cuvier 
from  a  tooth  and  a  hoof  could  as  faithfully 
build  up  the  fearful  bulk  of  the  mastodon  as 
a  sculptor  could  replace  the  self-indicated 
limb  of  some  expressive  torso. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  the  spectator  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jinithed  garden.  If 
be  turns  his  eye  towards  the  palace,  he  will 
see  at  one  view  the  combined  beauties  of 
both.  The  gardened  hill,  smiling  with  sunny 
slopes,  interspersed  with  magniticent  foun¬ 
tains,  and  dotted  with  noble  groups  of  trees, 
rises  for  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  until  it 
meets  the  lower  terrace,  faced  with  its  bank 
of  emerald  turf;  beyond  this  again,  over 
thirty  acres  of  parterre  and  yet  more  beau¬ 
tiful  fountains,  he  will  see  the  upper  terrace 
stretching  for  two  thousand  leet,  its  parapet 
adorned  with  marble  statues  from  the  an¬ 
tique,  its  fa^-ade  enriched  with  Italian  arches 
and  innumerable  sculptured  niches ;  and  yet 
higher  still,  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the 
crystal  diadem  of  the  palace :  as  his  eye 
drinks  in  the  exquisite  beauties  of  this  scene, 
bis  ear  suddenly  detects  the  beat  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  mighty  heart  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  a  f6te-day,  and  the  engine  has 
just  commenced  with  its  tireless  iron  arm  to 
lift  through  the  Artesian  well,  from  a  depth 
of  600  feet,  the  water  from  the  vast  cup  of 
the  chalk  basin  on  which  the  country  stands. 
With  every  beat  this  pure  arterial  stream  is 
driven  up  the  hill  and  forced  into  the  great 
reservoir  on  the  Sydenham  side  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  is  150  feet  square  and  20  feet 
deep.  Here  another  engine  drives  the 
stream  up  the  crystal  towers  into  the  reser¬ 
voirs  placed  at  their  summits,  a  height  of 
2Ji0  feet.  Whilst  the  spectator  has  been 
looking,  the  unseen  flood  has  been  toiling 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet  from  its  deep 
bed  to  these  crystal  eyries.  At  a  given  sig¬ 
nal  its  vast  pressure  is  suddenly  allowed  to 
exert  itself.  The  grand  terrace  for  two 
thousand  feet  lets  fall  a  living  fringe  of  silver 
from  dolphins’  mouths  into  the  long-drawn 
basin  at  its  foot ;  the  central  fountain  shoots 
up  2tI0  feet — its  1000  jets  contrived  to  form 
a  moving,  constant  pyramid,  like  some  arctic 
glittering  peak  of  ice  ;  on  every  side  he  sees 
the  thread-like  streams  of  silver  drilling  the 
air,  and  down  on  either  hand  of  the  grand 


avenue,  leaping  floods  form  long  descending 
stairs  of  glittering  light,  and  then  sweep 
tumultuously  into  the  lake.  Such  will 
the  circulating  system  of  this  garden,  and 
such  the  force  of  its  heart’s  pressure,  that 
2000  tons  of  water  will  be  forced  through 
its  entire  frame  every  minute. 

The  water-works  at  Versailles,  hitherto 
the  finest  in  the  world,  are  but  very  rarely 
set  in  motion,  and  the  cost  of  working  them 
is  said  to  be  500/.  each  time.  Those  of  Sy¬ 
denham  will  be  five  times  as  extensive,  and 
will  play  fifty  times  in  the  year. 

But  bow  is  the  great  public  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  these  wonders,  located  far 
away  in  the  country,  and  without  easy  reach 
of  people’s  pockets  or  time  ?  This  difficulty 
has  been  seen  and  forestalled  by  the  direct¬ 
ors,  who,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  City 
and  North-eastern  traffic  to  the  Palace,  have 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  by  which  people  will  be 
carried  from  a  station  especially  devoted  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  direct  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  building  for  one  shilling,  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  building  included.  The 
carriages  will  run  on  new  rails  laid  down 
upon  the  Brighton  line  as  far  as  the  Syden¬ 
ham  station,  where  they  will  diverge  upon  a 
branch  which  makes  a  wide  sweep  round  the 
bottom  of  the  grounds,  then  mounts  its 
southern  flank,  an  incline  of  nearly  200  feet, 
and  enters  a  spacious  crystal  gallery,  formed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Palace.  Trains  will 
take  up  and  set  down  here  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  West-End  traffic  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Crystal  Palace  and  West- 
End  line,  which  will  have  two  termini  in  Lon¬ 
don,  one  near  the  Penitentiary,  the  line  from 
which  will  cross  the  Thames  by  a  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  bridges, 
and  run  pn  through  Lambeth  until  it  joins 
the  branch  coming  from  the  south  side  of  the 
new  Battersea  bridge,  at  the  corner  of  the 
park,  along  the  eastern  flank  of  which  it  will 
run,  until  it  communicates  with  the  South¬ 
western  line;  from  this  -point  its  progress 
will  be  through  Norwood  to  the  Palace.  By 
means  of  this  line  the  north-west  of  London 
will  be  well  supplied  with  railway  convey¬ 
ance  to  the  new  Palace,  as  well  as  its  south¬ 
western  portion  by  means  of  the  junction 
with  the  South-western  Railway.  A  third 
communication  is  sketched  out  by  a  company, 
which  proposes  to  run  a  direct  line  to  Hast¬ 
ings  from  a  station  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  situated  between  Blackfriars  and  South¬ 
wark  bridges,  crossing  the  river  thereabouts, 
going  on  through  Clapham,  and  then  send- 
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ing  off  at  Dulwich  a  branch  to  the  Palace. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  will  be  three  lines 
of  railway  to  the  People’s  Palace.  Still,  if 
the  undertaking  is  to  be  a  success,  which  we 
sincerely  believe  it  will,  yet  more  communi¬ 
cations  will  have  to  be  opened ;  for  we  ques¬ 
tion  even  if  the  three  lines  combined  could 
send  down  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand 
people  with  any  promptitude  or  comfort;  and 
surely  twice  as  large  a  number  as  this  will 
often,  in  the  summer,  rush  down  here  on 
fdte-days,  when  the  grand  fountains  are  to 
be  seen  in  full  play.  More  than  109,000 
never  visited  the  old  building  in  one  day,  yet 
we  all  know  what  a  constant  river  of  people 
was  always  seen  Sowing  on  fine  days  towards 
the  Palace  from  every  open  corner  of  the 
Park. 

Louis  XIV.,  it  is  said,  was  so  terrified  at 
the  cost  of  Versailles,  that  he  burnt  all  the 
bills.  We  question,  however,  if  that  splendid 
pile  cost  any  thing  like  the  sum  that  the 
people’s  palace  will  ultimately  draw  from  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders.  At  the  last 
general  meeting  of  the  Company,  the  report 
stated  that  payments  had  already  been  made 
to  the  extent  of  440,560/.  6«.  9(f.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  then,  that  a  million  will  be  ap¬ 
proached,  before  the  undertaking  is  com¬ 
pleted  ?  With  such  an  expenditure,  will  the 
Crystal  Palace  pay  ?  It  strikes  us  that,  to 
insure  its  paying,  the  most  lavish  expenditure 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Unless  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  made  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  it  will  not  draw  a  sufficient  stream  of 
people  seven  miles  from  their  homes,  and  it 
will  not  extend  its  centripetal  force  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  whatever  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  accomplish,  and  whatever  art,  re¬ 
gardless  of  expense,  can  produce,  will  here 
find  their  home.  Lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
who  are  generally  a  little  sanguine,  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  think  it  will  succeed. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  fancy  and 
imagination  are  at  an  awful  discount,  the 
shares  of  the  Company  are  at  a  premium. 
More,  then,  upon  the  question,  Will  it  pay  ? 
need  not  be  said. 

On  the  faith  of  this  success,  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Palace  has  risen  to  ten 
times  its  former  value.  The  Company  itself 
sold  100  acres  of  the  Penge  estate,  which  it 
did  not  require,  for  100,000/.  Already  we 
see  the  skeleton  of  a  city  sketched  around  the 
Palace.  In  every  direction  we  find  new 
roads  laid  out  in  a  rectangular  manner,  ter¬ 
races  begun,  and  intimations  of  “  land  to  be 
let  for  bmiding  purposes.”  A  splendid  hotel 
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has  already  been  planted  close  to  the  Palace, 
and  this  one  will  shortly  be  eclipsed  by  a 
building  to  be  constructed  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
more  extensive  and  beautiful  than  any  thing 
of  its  kind  in  England.  From  this  establish¬ 
ment  a  covered  way  will  lead  direct  to  the 
Palace,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  persons 
affected  with  chest  complaints  will  take  up 
their  abodes  here  for  the  winter,  and  pass 
their  days  in  the  warm  and  equable  temper¬ 
ament  of  the  nave,  which  will  thus  beconae 
to  them  a  kind  of  home  Madeira,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
physician,  in  the  attempt  to  tide  valuable  lives 
over  the  trying  portion  of  the  year,  in  our 
changeable  climate. 

It  seems  to  be  the  “  mission”  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  to  bring  to  a  head  questions  which 
heretofore  all  parties  have  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance.  The  erection  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  raised  the  question  whether  inno¬ 
cent  recreation  for  the  toiling  millions  on  the 
Sabbath  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  or  denounced. 
We  must  confess  that  to  us  shutting  the  Pa¬ 
lace  ami  its  grounds  on  a  Sunday  would  he 
like  playing  Hamlet  with  the  character  of 
Hamlet  left  out  by  special  desire;  for  on 
what  other  day  can  the  working-classes  of  all 
denominations  escape  from  the  drudgery  of 
life  ?  It  is  argued  by  many  excellent  per¬ 
sons  that  the  opening  of  the  Palace  would 
form  a  precedent  for  the  universal  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  day.  But  surely  this  pre¬ 
cedent  has  long  enough  been  established 
without  such  awful  consequences  by  the 
Government  itself,  in  throwing  open  on  Sun¬ 
day,  to  thou.sands  of  grateful  visitors,  Kew 
Gardens,  with  its  museum,  and  Hampton 
Palace,  with  its  picture-gallery.  But  against 
this  argument  it  is  urged  that  no  charge  for 
admission  is  made  to  these  places,  and  the 
chink  of  coin  does  not  break  the  peaceful  si¬ 
lence  of  the  seventh  day  ;  an  argument  which 
seems  to  us  completely  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  that  more  money  is  taken  for  Sunday 
pleasure  trips  by  railway,  upon  many  lines, 
than  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
week,  or  the  notorious  truth,  that  on  that 
day  it  is  •*  high  ’change”  at  the  gin-shop. 

We  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Maurice,  that  “every  crystal  palace 
may  be  closed,  but  there  will  not  be  one 
human  spirit  more  quickened  or  purified.”* 
Whilst  it  is  to  us  equally  evident  that  the 
Sunday  opening  of  this  Palace  of  Beauty  and 
Instruction  will  prove  “a  heavy  blow  and 
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great  discouragement”  to  the  publican  "  in¬ 
terest”  of  the  metropolis.  If  this  positive 
good  were  alone  to  result  by  answering  in 
the  affirmative  the  question,  “Shall  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  be  opened  on  a  Sunday  ?”  we 
should  say  ay  most  heartily  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 


sible  to  deny  that  the  influence  of  the  place 
itself  will  have  a  vast  effect  in  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  that  portion  of  the  populace 
which  cannot  be  driven  to  places  of  worship 
either  by  act  of  parliament  or  private  exhor¬ 
tation. 
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But  a  short  time  since,  Aix-la-Chapelle 
received,  in  one  day,  nearly  seventy  thousand 
pilgrims  to  view  a  famous  collection  of  relics 
there  exhibited — famous  alike  for  their  sanc¬ 
tity  and  venerable  antiquity.  Some  account, 
therefore,  of  relics  in  general  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting,  seeing  that,  after  so  many  ages 
and  so  many  changes,  they  retain  a  scarcely 
diminished  respect  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  European  population.  The  at¬ 
traction  which  the  world  s  accumulation  of 
industry  presented  in  the  most  populous  me¬ 
tropolis  in  the  world,  making  a  combination  of 
wonders  never  before  seen,  was  scarcely, 
except  at  particular  times,  so  well  attended 
as  the  few  fragments  of  garments,  &c.,  which 
constitute  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  of 
Aix-laChapeile. 

The  feeling  that  operates  in  the  mind  to¬ 
wards  relic-honor  is  not  difficult  of  explana¬ 
tion,  &s  the  desire  to  retain  a  memento  of  the 
departed  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  weak¬ 
nesses,  if  indeed  such  a  term  should  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  Still  there  is  something  different 
in  the  reverence  of  a  religious  relic ;  for  we 
value  a  relic  of  a  departed  friend  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  we  are  certain  of  its  authenticity. 
Our  love  or  respect  for  the  individual  is  not 
increased  by  it ;  but  as  we  valued  the  friend, 
so  is  the  memento  respected.  But  religious 
relics  are  said  to  be  useful  in  promoting  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  our  love  towards  a  hero  of  the  faith 
IS  said  to  be  increased,  or  likely  to  be  increas¬ 
ed,  by  the  enjoined  veneration  of  fragments 
of  their  clothing,  bones,  hair,  and  other  trifles, 
not  always  conveying  the  most  delicate  ideas. 
But  in  the  history  of  relic-honor,  supposing 
we  struck  the  balance  between  the  supersti¬ 
tion  and  real  devotion  created  thereby,  how 


much  merit  would  belong  to  the  relic  ?  The 
fact  is,  that,  however  harmless  in  its  origin,  it 
very  soon  degenerated  into  a  regular  system 
of  gainful  traffic.  They  were  not  suffered  long 
to  remain  passive  mementoes  of  mortality, 
but  were  called  upon  to  prove  their  authen¬ 
ticity  by  a  series  of  wonders,  exceeding  far 
in  effect  and  quantity  those  performed  by  the 
saints  themselves  during  life ;  and  it  was  their 
reputed  miraculous  power  which  constituted 
the  true  secret  of  their  value.  They  were 
advertisements  to  monasteries  and  churches, 
and  the  source  of  ample  revenues  from  the 
concourse  of  pilgrims  who  thronged  to  the 
sacred  shrines.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Trdves  drew  a 
concourse  which  astonished  this  age  of  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry ;  and  now,  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
a  septennial  festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  has 
proved  itself  not  behindhand  in  its  display 
of  zeal  or  credulity: 

Active  rivalry  between  monastic  bodies, 
each  greedy  of  the  honor  of  their  relics,  was 
the  common  and  ordinary  result  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  if  by  chance  one  obtained  a  relic 
of  unusual  power,  a  rival  was  sure  to  appear 
in  the  neighborhood.  Even  this  was  not 
enough  ;  for,  setting  all  decency  and  proba¬ 
bility  at  defiance,  it  often  happened  that  when 
a  head  worked  miracles  in  Rome  or  some 
other  city,  the  same  head  was  asserted  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  another  place,  and  some¬ 
times  multiplied  to  three  or  four,  all  equally 
authentic,  and  equally  proving  their  authen¬ 
ticity  by  miraculous  power.  But  they  were 
not  ail  kept  stationary  in  their  honored  recep¬ 
tacles  beneath  the  altars,  or  enclosed  in  gold 
and  silver  coffers  encrusted  with  gems  and 
precious  stones ;  for  some  were  committed 
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to  itinerants,  who  wandered  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  gathering  money  by  means  somewhat  less 
honorable  than  that  of  the  common  mounte¬ 
bank.  These  were  the  Pardoners,  whose 
immoralities  and  audacity  aroused  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  satirist.  Chaucer  has  drawn  an 
admirable  picture  of  them ;  and  Heywood, 
the  dramatist,  though  a  Catholic,  attacked 
them  with  wit,  coarse  and  homely,  but  effect¬ 
ive.  So  singularly  contorted  were  people’s 
minds  on  this  subject,  that  the  theft  of  a  relic, 
if  with  the  pious  intent  of  enriching  some 
other  church  or  shrine,  was  by  no  means  so 
serious  an  offence  as  one  would  suppose ;  in¬ 
deed,  even  sacrilege  might  be  pious,  if  it 
supported  superstition.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the~  history  of  the  nuptial  ring  of  Saint 
Joseph,  said  to  be  preserved  at  Perusia. 

It  had  been  kept  for  some  time  at  a  reli¬ 
gious  community  of  Franciscans  at  Chiusi, 
where  one  of  the  brethren,  Winther  by  name, 
a  German,  secreted  it,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  his  prize  to  his  native  country.  But, 
when  on  his  road  thither,  he  was  frustrated 
by  a  sudden  darkness  which  struck  him  with 
penitence  ;  so  he  hung  the  ring  upon  a  tree 
and  confessed  his  sins  before  it,  and  promised 
to  go  back  again  to  Chiusi,  if  it  dispelled  the 
darkness.  He  then  discovered  that  it  emitted 
a  great  light ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  went 
to  Perusia,  and  abode  with  the  Augustine 
friars,  so  far  forgetful  of  his  promise  that  he 
made  a  second  attempt  to  bear  away  the  ring ; 
but  the  darkness  once  more  prevented  him. 
He  then  took  counsel  with  his  landlord,  who, 
representing  his  danger  from  the  people  of 
Chiusi,  and  the  benefit  he  would  gain  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Perusia,  persuaded  him  to 
bestow  it  upon  that  city.  He  followed  this 
advice ;  but  soon  the  Bishop  of  Chiusi  came 
to  get  back  the  ring ;  but  the  Perusians, 
although  fully  aware  of  its  being  stolen,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  respected  it  too  much  to  part 
with  it,  and  would  even  defend  their  prize  by 
-  arms.  None  but  a  pope  could  decide  so  grave 
a  controversy,  and  the  case  was  laid  before 
Sixtus  IV.,  but  the  honor  of  deciding  it  was 
left  for  Innocent  III.,  who  confided  the  task  to 
Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  in  1846  it  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  the  Perusians.  As  for  Winther, 
when  he  died,  two  religious  communities  dis¬ 
puted  for’his  body;  the  canons  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  obtained  it,  and  reverentially  interred 
it  before  an  altar  of  St.  Joseph  and  Mary  ;  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him,  on  which  his 
theft  had  honorable  mention,  as  productive 
of  so  valuable  a  treasure  to  the  city. 

In  the  zeal  for  relic- honor,  the  votaries  of 
the  Virgin  carried  themselves  to  an  extrava- 
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gance  that  fell  nothing  short  of  indecency. 
Surely  none  but  the  most  irreverent  ideas 
could  be  suggested  by  the  display  of  the 
milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  yet  was  this  a 
highly  honored  relic  at  so  many  places,  that 
wits,  more  coarse  than  pious,  cracked  their 
jokes  most  liberally,  and  Erasmus  has,  in  his 
amusing  Colloquies,  ridiculed  with  great  force 
the  exhibition  made  of  it  at  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham.*  At 
Rome  there  was  a  vial  of  it  at  each  of  the 
following  churches : — Santa  Maria  del  Po po¬ 
lo,  Santa  Maria  in  Campitelli,  San  Nicholas 
in  Carcere,  and  St.  Alexis;  one  at  Venice  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  another  at  Avignon, 
with  the  Celestines ;  at  Padua,  Genoa,  and 
in  Provence,  in  the  cathedral  of  Toulon;  and 
at  Chartres  one  of  peculiar  sanctity,  which 
was  given  by  the  Virgin  herself  to  Fulbert, 
forty-fourth  bishop,  on  occasion  of  a  bum  on 
his  tongue  which  could  not  be  healed.  At 
Naples  there  is  also  some  which  becomes  li¬ 
quid  every  Feast  of  the  Virgin,  but  is  dried 
up  at  any  other  time  ;  this  is  evidently  a  rival 
to  the  blood  of  Ht.  Januarius.  Contrariwise, 
at  Royaument,  is  some  which  thickens  on  the 
f6te-days,  and  is  fluid  at  all  other  times. 
This  list  is  but  ii  few  of  the  most  noted,  and 
many  of  these  were  very  remarkable  for  divers 
miraculous  powers,  particularly  the  cure  of 
cancer  and  other  ills  of  the  breast. 

Nicephorus,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  narrates  with  much  circumstance  the 
bequest  that  the  Virgin  made  at  her  death 
of  two  chemise:^  to  two  widows.  In  the  year 
810  these  wer;  at  Constantinople,  and  were 
presented  as  roost  precious  gifts  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  who  gave  them  to  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Afterwards, 
Charles  the  Bald  gave  one  to  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres,  where  it  attracted  crowds  of  pil¬ 
grims  ;  and  when  the  Normans  ravaged 
France,  in  908,  and  laid  siege  to  Chartres, 
the  pious  bishop,  Gousseaume,  made  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  it,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
flock,  the  Normans  were  put  to  flight,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  divine  favor  of  Our 
Lady.  A  third  chemise  was  brought  from 
Constantinople,  in  1206,  by  Bishop  Nivelon, 
and  given  to  the  church  of  Soissons  ;  a  fourth 
was  shown  at  Utrecht,  and,  doubtless,  there 
were  many  others  either  entire  or  in  fragments 
for  the  pious  veneration  of  the  faithful.  The 
same  writer  also  gives  an  account  of  the  gijr- 
dle  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  it  is  said,  she 
let  fall  when  being  borne  by  angels  to  hea- 


*  Vide  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  and  Waleingham, 
by  J.  G.  Nicole,  p.  31. 
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▼en,  and  which  St.  Thomas  picked  up,*  It  I 
was  brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  | 
century,  and  the  Oreek  Church  keeps  a  f&te 
of  the  girdle  of  the  Mother  of  Ood,  on  the 
Slst  of  August.  This  was  also  brought  in 
1205  to  Soissons;  but,  notwithstanding,  that 
did  not  prevent  a  girdle  being  shown  also  at 
our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  in  Spain,  or  at  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris.  One  was  also  to  be  seen  at 
Chartres  in  a  crystal  reliquary,  and  honored 
at  Assisi  on  the  other  side  the  Alps,  as  well 
as  at  Prato  in  Tuscany.  Before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  this  country  was  not  behindhand  in 
her  claims,  for  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  gir¬ 
dle,  worked  by  her  own  hands,  was  preserved 
with  due  veneration  and  faith.  Many  or 
all  of  them  performed  miracles ;  that  at 
Prato  gave  safe  delivery  to  pregnant  women, 
and  was  so  attached  to  its  church  that  all 
attempts  to  take  it  away  were  rendered  abor¬ 
tive.  It  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
thieves,  and  went  back  of  itself  to  its  reliquary. 

To  the  relic-mongers  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  a  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  suggestive  of  whimsical  ideas 
to  find  Jews  trading  with  the  Christians  in 
such  commodities. 

In  the  fifth  century  an  old  Jewess  boasted 
of  the  possession  of  the  Virgin’s  gown  ; 
Constantinople  was  the  favorite  depository 
of  such  treasures,  and  to  Constantinople  it 
went,  and  was  honored  with  special  venera¬ 
tion,  the  2d  of  July  being  set  apart  for  its 
f6te-day.  At  Rome  they  preserve  another 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  a  third  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  supra  Minerva,  a 
fourth  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  a  fifth  in 
the  church  of  St.  Barbe,  a  sixth  in  the  church 
of  St.  Blaize,  another  in  San  Thomas  in  Pa- 
rione,  and  one  in  Santa  Susanna ;  making 
eight  in  that  city  alone.  But  the  catalogue 
does  not  stop  here,  for  there  is  one  at  San 
Salvador  in  Spain,  and  one  in  the  Escurial ; 
one  is  at  Avignon,  and  another  at  Marseilles; 
ohe  at  Toulon,  at  Arles,  at  Berre  in  Provence, 
at  the  Abbey  of  Montier-la-Celle  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  at  the  Chartreuse  de  Mont  Dieu. 
At  Assisi  is  another,  at  Novogorod,  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  besides  many  others  less  known,  but 
perhaps  quite  as  authentic.  That  so  precious 
a  garment  as  the  relic  of  Constantinople 
should  be  400  years  and  more  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  an  opposite  faith,  would  argue 
tl^t  the  early  Christians  were  not  quite  so 
careful  of  such  treasures  as  their  descend¬ 
ants  ;  but  these  are  questions  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  never  ask. 


*  Vid.  Lippomuio  d«  Vitis  Sanctorum. 
VOL.  XXXL  NO.  II. 


The  veil  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  another  fa¬ 
mous  relic,  gifted  like  the  rest  with  almost 
ubiquitous  presence.  It  came  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  Constantinople,  and  was  oftentimes 
used  by  the  emperor  as  a  standard,  giving 
assurance  of  victory.  Trdves  boasts  the 
possession  of  this  treasure,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople  in 
1207.  Chartres,  Montserrat,  Rome,  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  the  Escurial,  dispute  the  honor  of 
possession  of  the  true  veil ;  and  there  is  one 
at  Marseilles,  and  others  elsewhere. 

The  hmr  of  Our  Lady  is  exhibited  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  would  at  least  be  less 
improbable,  but  for  the  great  variety  of  col¬ 
ors,  when,  if  tradition  true,  it  should  be 
golden.  F^tes  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
hair  are  held  at  Oviedo,  Bruges,  and  St. 
Omer,  dtc.;  and  there  is  a  current  witticism 
of  a  hair  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible.  A  monk 
showing  this,  among  other  relics,  a  peasant, 
with  open  eyes,  said,  “  My  reverend  father^ 
I  do  not  see  the  holy  hair.”  “  Parbleu,  I 
well  believe  it,”  replied  the  monk :  “  I  have 
shown  it  for  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
seen  it  myself.” 

The  relics  of  the  Virgin  alone  would  re¬ 
quire  a  volume  to  illustrate  them';  but  I  shall 
now  give  a  few  notices  of  those  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  decapitated  head,  of 
course,  was  the  most  famous,  and  it  was  one 
of  those  which  favored  the  faithful  by  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same 
time.'  According  to  Theodoret,  the  tomb  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  at  Sebaste  in  Syria, 
and  was  desecrated  by  the  heathens  at  the 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  burnt  the 
bones  and  cast  the  ashes  to  the  winds ;  but 
Eusebius  states  that  a  few  were  preserved, 
taken  to  Antioch,  and  walled  up  by  Atha¬ 
nasius.  Sozamen  asserts  that  the  head  was 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Not  to  enter  into  too  many 
particulars,  to  complicate  the  story,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  fifth  century  there  were  two 
acknowledged  heads  of  the  Baptist  at  Emesa 
in  Phoenicia,  and  in  consequence  the  Greeks 
instituted  a  fdte  to  the  two  heads  on  the  4th 
of  February — a  proof  of  their  faith,  if  not  of 
the  truth.  Another  head  is  preserved  by 
the  Maronites  of  Libanus ;  but  Ducange 
proves,  that  that  at  Amiens  was  the  real, 
true  head,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  Con¬ 
stantinople — a  fact  the  Greeks  do  not  admit 
One  of  the  proofs  in  favor  of  the  head  at 
Amiens  is,  that  it  shows  the  mark  of  a  wound 
under  the  eye  given  by  Herodias  with  a  knife. 
The  celebrity  of  this  relic  was  very  great  in 
the  western  world ;  it  drew  multitudes  of 
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pil^ms,  and  the  tokens  of  their  pious  jour¬ 
ney  have  recently  received  illustration  by 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  from  various  examples 
found  here,  as  well  as  in  F ranee.*  Another 
head  was  preserved  at  St.  Jean  d’Angely,  in 
Saintonge,  brought  from  Alexandria  in  the 
reign  of  Pepin-k-  Bref ;  and  Rome  had  one  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  which  they  say 
was  brought  to  them  by  some  Greek  monks. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  sold  this  to  the  Floren¬ 
tines  for  60,000  ducats,  but  a  revolt  of  the 
Romans  compelled  him  to  break  the  bargain, 
which  was  stigmatized  at  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance  as  a  simoniacal  contract.  This  relic 
was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
Charles  V.  in  1527.  Baronius,  however, 
gives  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clair  the  honor  of 
•aving  the  relic  from  the  hands  of  an  impious 
soldier ;  a  valiant  but  dangerous  attempt  for 
ladies  under  such  circumstances. 

France  was  not  content  with  having  more 
than  one  true  head  already,  but  the  pious 
King  St.  Louis  brought  one  to  Paris,  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  but  this  does  not  to  have 

been  a  very  attractive  one.  There  was  an¬ 
other  at  Soissons,  also  brought  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  so  that  France  was  foremost  in  this 
race  of  fraud.  The  Escurial  had  one  with 
similar  pretensions  to  authenticity,  and  Mos¬ 
cow  claimed  another,  doubtless  as  true  as 
any.  But,  notwithstanding  that  twelve  heads 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition  can  be  count¬ 
ed,  there  were  numerous  large  and  important 
fragments  of  the  skull  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
especially  at  Malta,  which  contained  the  best 
part  of  another  head.  There  were  no  less 
than  seven  extra  jaws  of  great  note  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  other 
important  and  necessary  portions  of  the  cra¬ 
nium. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  ashes  were 
saved  from  dispersion  by  the  winds  of  hea¬ 
ven;  these,  therefore,  possessed  wonderful 
powers  of  multiplication,  and  churches  with¬ 
out  number  claimed  to  possess  the  ashes  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  notwithstanding  the 
dispersion  in  the  air.  But  even  this  was  not 
so  marvellous  as  the  perfect  bones  in  great 
numbers,  whose  miraculous  power  attested 
their  authenticity.  But  I  will  pass  over  these 
to  give  the  story  of  the  finger  of  St.  John 
,  the  Baptist,  venerated  in  Brittany  at  a  place 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  and  is 
called  St.  Jean-du-Doigt.  This  small  town 
is  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  was  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  Revolution  famous  for  its  pilgrim¬ 


ages,  and  supported  by  the  offerings  of  these 
pious  travellers. 

This  finger,  saved  from  the  cinders  of  the 
burnt  body,  was  sent  to  Philip  the  Just  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  A  virgin  lady  of 
Normandy  found  means  to  possess  herself  of 
it,  and  brought  it  to  her  own  country.  In 
1487  a  young  man  of  Lower  Brittany  formed 
a  plan  to  carry  it  off ;  but  the  finger  did  not 
wait  for  this  act  of  violent  rapine ;  of  its  own 
free  will  it  put  itself  in  the  sleeve  of  its 
adorer,  who  was,  however,  quite  ignorant  of 
his  good-luck.  He  is  drawn  towaids  his  na¬ 
tive  country  by  a  supernatural  power ;  he 
passes  through  a  town;  the  bells  ring  out 
joyfully  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  very 
trees  bow  themselves  in  homage  and  delight. 
He  is  seized  as  a  sorcerer,  and  put  in  prison, 
but  next  day  he  awakes  miraculously  in  his 
native  village,  near  a  fountain,  since  called 
“  the  Fountain  of  the  Finger."  He  enters 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Meriadec,  but  be  is  hard¬ 
ly  upon  his  knees,  before  the  finger  goes  and 
places  itself  upon  the  altar.  He  remembers 
the  object  of  his  adoration ;  the  tapers  light 
of  themselves,  the  people  all  prostrate  in 
prayer  f  at  length  it  reaches  the  ear  of  the 
Duke  John,  who  hurries  to  the  spot,  and  ends 
by  erecting  a  church  to  his  patron  saint. 
This  relic  had  great  affection  for  its  church 
in  Brittany,  for  when  Henry  VII.  of  England 
sent  aid  to  Anne  the  Duchess  against  Charles 
VIL,  King  of  France,  under  the  orders  of 
Richard  E^gesmil,  his  vassals  carried  off  the 
finger  ;  but  when  they  had  arrived  at  South¬ 
ampton,  the  coffin  was  empty,  and  the  relic 
gone  home.  But  this  relic,  if  not  destroyed, 
no  longer  produces  its  miracles,  and  pilgrims 
no  longer  think  it  worthy  of  their  honor. 

The  singular  history  of  the  true  cross  has 
found  an  historian  in  Lord  Mahon,  but  that 
of  the  liails  is  not  less  marvellous.  These 
were,  of  course,  discovered  at  the  same  time 
as  the  cross  by  8t.  Helena,  who,  however, 
disposed  of  one  by  casting  it  into  the  lea 
during  a  tempest  to  appease  the  waves. 
Constantine,  her  son,  made  use  of  another  in 
the  bit  of  his  horse’s  bridle,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  made  out 
of  another;  but  the  same  thing  is  said  to 
have  been  done  at  the  command  of  St.  Hele¬ 
na  for  her  son,  so  that  two  crowns  were  made 
out  of  them.  Milan  cathedral  has  another 
nail,  which  is  said  to  be  one  that  was  attach- 
etl  to  the  bridle  of  Constantine,  a  variation 
from  the  story  which  made  it  a  component 
part.  This  is  elevated  above  the  high  altar, 
between  five  lights,  which  burn  day  and 
night.  There  were  three  nails  preserved  at 


*  Collectanea  Antiqna,  vol.  f.,  p.  88. 
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Rome ;  the  tame  number  in  Paris.  One  of  It  is  not  bj  examining  the  acts  of  conn- 
great  sanctity  is  preserred  at  Nuremberg ;  oils  that  we  can  understand  the  actual  feel- 
two  at  Naples;  one  at  each  of  the  following  ing  prevalent  in  the  Church  during  the  mid¬ 
towns: — Assisi,  Ancona,  Sienna,  Venice,  Co-  ‘  die  ages  on  the  question  of  relic  worship,  but 
logne,  Treves,  Bruges,  Draguignan,  Ac.  The  I  the  contemporary  writers  afford  ns  all  we  can 
original  num^r  of  three  has  been  multiplied  j  desire,  and  of  these,  Csesanns  of  Heisterbach 
into  twenty-seven  notorious  instances,  besides  is  replete  with  information  in  his  pleasant 
others  less  known,  which  would  swell  the  *  but  wondrous  stories.  These  were  indeed 
list  to  a  much  larger  amount.  I  especially  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  this 

The  great  number  of  this  relic  claiming  i  worthy  monk  speaks  of  events  and  things  m 
authenticity  seems  to  have  puzzled  even  those  his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  nearly 
disposed  to  credence ;  for  Godeacard  tries  to  always  pertaining  to  his  own  order.  The 
explain  the  fact  in  a  way  that  can  scarcely  following  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one 
mend  the  matter.  He  says,  ••  The  true  nail,  point  :*  “A  cerUin  convert  of  our  order, 
which  is  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  [Cistercian,]  when  from  that  society  of  vir- 
Cross,  has  been  filed  and  has  no  longer  a  gins  [the  11,000  virgins]  he  brought  a  cer- 
point.  These  filings  have  been  enclosed  in  j  tain  head  to  our  monastery,  out  of  devotion, 
other  nails,  made  like  the  true  one,  and  by  ■'  he  washed  it  with  wine,  kissing  it.  'fhe 
this  means  they  have  in  some  sort  been  mul-  I  same  night  a  most  beautiful  damsel  appeared 
tiplied.  A  yet  other  mode  of  multiplying  it  I  to  the  convert  in  his  sleep,  and  embracing 
has  been  found.  That  was,  to  touch  similar  !  him,  said,  ‘To-day  when  you  washed  my 
nails  with  it,  which  were  immediately  distri-  head  you  kissed  me  so  amiably,  I  will  repay 
buted.  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  very  en-  you  in  the  same  way.’  He,  considering  his 
lightened  prelate,  and  of  the  rnont  tcrupuloua  profession,  that  the  kiss  of  the  girl  would 
9xactnu$  in  the  fact  of  relict,  had  many  nails  corrupt,  withdrew  his  head,  and  thus  by  this 
made  like  that  which  is  kept  at  Milan,  and  motion  awoke.”  The  novice  to  whom  this 
distributed  them  after  they  had  touched  it.  story  is  told  then  says,  “  When  in  the  streets 
He  gave  one  of  them  to  Philip  II.  as  a  pre-  !  and  gardens  of  the  city  of  Cologne  bones  of 
cious  relic.”*  I  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  are  found,  it 


This  ingenious  and  ingenuous  explanation  i  seems  to  me  to  be  scarcely  possible  but  that 
tells  its  own  story,  and  gives  a  tolerable  hint  oftentimes  other  bones  are  mixed  with  them.” 
of  the  mode  of  making  relics ;  and  if  the  Thu  monk  answers  that  relics  will  not  suffer 
imitations  had  as  much  virtue  in  them  as  the  any  false  ones  among  them,  and  relates  a 
original,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  there  is  wonderful  story  to  confirm  it,  how  the  hone 
no  reason  to  complain  ;  and  one  must  ac-  of  a  horse  was  thrust  out  of  sacred  company, 
knowledge  that  Saint  Charles  was  worthy  of  A  number  of  relics  were  laid  out  on  the  seats 
being  himself  enshrined  as  a  relic,  as  he  is,  in  St.  Mary’s  church  in  the  capital  at  Co¬ 
in  the  costly  chapel  at  Milan.  His  body  is  logne,  covered  with  clean  cloths,  and  as  they 
as  yet  too  recent,  or  modem  faith  less  easy,  dried,  a  great  smell  arose  from  them.  Oos- 
for  any  rival ;  but  bis  wardrobe  enriches  win  the  Abbot  immediately  knew  this  was 
many  a  treasury,  while  the  miracles  perform-  fhe  work  of  the  Devil,  and,  having  clothed 
ed  at  his  tomb  may  be  estimated  by  the  himself  with  bis  sacerdotal  garments,  pro- 
ex  voto  offerings,  which  Ribadeneira  states  to  ceeded  to  exorcism,  and  a  great  horse’s  bonoi 
have  amounted  in  1610  to  as  many  as  10,350.  jumped  out  of  the  midst  as  if  projected  in  a 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  whirlwind,  and  the  stiok  was  succeeded  by 
the  authenticity  of  the  horns  at  Moses,  which  the  usual  sweet  odor  of  relics.f 
Misson  tells  usf  were  preserved  at  Genoa,  This  narrative  derives  some  interest  from 
having  been  brought  in  a  bottle  by  a  pilgrim  its  locality  ;  the  great  number  of  bones  that 
from  the  Holy  Land ;  or  whether  feathers  fill  almost  every  church  of  Cologne  with 
from  the  wings  of  Saint  Michael  were  edify-  relics  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
ing  to  the  faithful  who  visited  Mont  St.  Mi-  who  visit  that  interesting  city,  and  the  above 
chael  in  1784,  but  they  are  doubtless  as  ve-  stories  tend  to  show  how  they  were  accumu- 
racious  stories  as  many  others  of  more  re-  lated,  by  the  evidence  of  one  who  was  a  con¬ 
ceived  credibility. J  temporary  witness.  Great  numbers  of  bones 

- - -  have  always  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbor- 

*  Vie  dee  P^res,  Ac.,  8  Mai. 

♦  Miflaon,  Voyage  en  Italie,  voL  ii,  p.  148. 

I  The  author  of  Vathek,  in  his  Travele  in  Spain,  .  *  Cnaarins,  Dialog.  Miracnlorum,  distinct,  oct. 

speaks  of  a  feather  he  saw  at  the  Esenrial,  taken  1  cap.  88. 
from  the  wing  of  OabrieL  {  f  lbid.oap.  89. 
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hood  of  Cologne — not  a  great  thing  to  mar¬ 
vel  at,  considering  that  it  was  an  important 
Roman  colony  :  is  it  not  exceeding  probable 
that  tliese  remains  belong  to  a  large  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  colonists,  thus  disturbed  to  be¬ 
come  sanctified  and  paraded,  for  an  honor  the 
living  possessors  little  anticipated  ? 

The  wide-spread  devotion  to  relics  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  singular  fact.  It  was  universal  in 
pagan  antiquity  ;  it  is  rife  among  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Mahomet  and  in  the  more  ancient  reli¬ 
gions  of  India  ;  it  forms  a  not  inconsiderable 
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means  of  acquiring  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  gradual  a 
step  to  pass  from  an  innocent  weakness  to  a 
gross  superstition,  that  minds  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence  are  carried  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  of 
the  system,  to  admit  things  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  and  we 
have  seen,  from  the  events  of  the  month  of 
July  last,  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
still  crowd  to  see  a  few  vestments,  whose 
history,  if  examined,  would  present  the  moat 
positive  evidence  of  fraud. 


/  - - - 

From  the  Eeleeiie  Review. 
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The  little  book  before  us  is  a  product  of  the 
**  Jardin  des  Plantes.*  It  is  one  of  its  fruits. 
It  is  a  growth  of  the  garden  which  has  been 
fecundated  by  the  Academy.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  observations  of  M.  Flourens  arc 
based  upon  the  soological  studies  and  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  upon 
the  insUnct  and  intelligence  of  the  animals 
in  the  “  menagerie”  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty  years.  Frederic  Cuvier  was  four 
years  younger  than  hisf  brother  George,  and 
was  born  at  Montbeliard  in  1773.  When 
George  Cuvier  was  preparing  his  collection 
of  comparative  anatomy  in  1800,  he  called 
his  brother  Frederic  to  Paris  to  assist  him  in 
,in  preparing  the  catalogue.  Four  years 
afterwards,  the  “  menagerie”  was  confined' 
to  his  care,  and  he  passed  his  life  there.  He 
secluded  and  buried  himself  in  the  “mena¬ 
gerie,”  as  other  naturalists  have  done  in  the 
solitudes  of  forests  and  sea-shores.  Having 

*  De  Vlfutinet  et  de  V ItUelligenee  det  AnimoMX. 
Par  P.  FlonreD%  Secretaire  PerMtuel  de  I’Academie 
dee  Sciences  et  Membre  de  rAcademie  Fraofaia^ 
(Institut  de  France,)  ProfeeMnr  de  Phyaiologie 
Gomparie  an  Mns4aiD  d’Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris. 
Troisiiine  Edition,  entierement  refondne  et  ang- 
ment^e.  [On  tk*  Iiutinet  and  InUllig«ne*  •/  Ani- 
auU».  By  P.  Flonrens,  Perpetoal  Sectary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sdencea,  and  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  Professor  of  Comparative  Phyriology  at 
the  Moseam  of  Natural  History  of  Patia]  Paris: 
librairie  de  L.  Hachette  et  Cia.  1861. 


caught  his  brother  s  enthusiasm  for  the 
natural  sciences,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
animals,  and  occupied  his  time  in  spying 
their  instincts,  and  seeking,  from  experiments 
contrived  with  ingenious  sagacity,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophical  questions  which 
have  been  raised  respecting  them. 

In  1810,  Frederic  Cuvier  was  appointed 
an  inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
he  was  raised  to  be  Inspector-General  in 
1831.  The  result  of  his  experience  in  these 
capacities  appeared  in  a  work  upon  “  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Natural  History  in  the  French  Col¬ 
leges.”  Like  every  other  man  of  sense,  he 
wished  to  avoid  disgusting  children  by 
learned  terminologies  and  abstract  methods, 
while  training  them  to  observation  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  surprising  works  of  the  Divine 
Hand.  Curiosity  and  wonder  can,  under  in¬ 
telligent  guidance,  become  worship.  “  It  is 
inconceivable,”  says  the  celebrated  Rollin, 
“  how  many  things  children  might  learn  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  profit  hy  all  the 
opportunities  which  present  themselves.”  M. 
Frederic  Cuvier  advocated  a  proposition 
which  originated  with  Rollin,  that  there 
should  be  two  kinds  of  natural  history,  one 
for  the  learned,  and  another  for  children. 

Frederic  Cuvier  was  appointed  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle  in 
December,  1837,  and  in  July,  1838,  a  few 
I  months  afterwards,  he  died.  His  pride  and 
1  afifecUon  for  his  celebrated  brother  was  such. 
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that  one  of  his  last  requests  was,  **  May  my 
son  place  upon  my  tomb,  ‘Frederic  Cuvier, 
frdre  de  George  Cuvier.’  ” 

The  bases  of  the  publication  of  M.  Flourens 
are  the  memoirs  published  by  M.  Frederic 
Cuvier  upon  the  instincts,  sociability,  domes¬ 
ticity,  and  habits  of  animals.  M.  Flourens 
presents  his  readers  with  a  curious  series  of 
extracts,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
and  modem  philosophers  and  naturalists 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  ;  and 
then  he  compares  their  opinions  with  the 
positive  results  of  recent  zoological  re¬ 
searches. 

Aristotle  is  the  hrst  name  by  which  we  are 
arrested.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
destiny  of  this  man,  who  still  reigns  over 
the  minds  of  men  thousands  of  years  after 
every  wreck  or  fragment  of  the  empire  of 
his  patron  Alexander  has  passed  away.  Not 
having  a  copy  of  the  original  Greek  at  hand, 
we  are  obliged  to  translate  the  quotations  of 
M.  Flourens  from  the  translation  of  Camus. 
Every  thoughtful  reader  will,  we  think,  be 
charmed  with  the  profound  and  delicate 
insight  displayed  by  Aristotle. 

The  transition  from  inanimate  existences  to 
animals  is  made  by  degrees.  A  continuity  of 
gradations  covers  the  limits  which  separate  these 
two  kinds  of  existences,  and  withdraws  the  eye 
from  the  point  which  divides  them.  After  inani¬ 
mate  existences  come  plants,  which  vary  in  this, 
that  some  appear  to  have  more  life  than  others. 
All  plants  seem  almost  animate  when  they  are 
compared  to  other  bodies ;  they  a^ar  inanimate 
when  compared  with  animals.  From  plants  to 
animals  the  passage  is  not  sudden  and  abrupt. 
Bodies  are  found  in  the  sea  respecting  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals.  .  .  . 
The  same  insensible  gradations  which  give  to 
certain  bodies  more  movement  and  lim  than 
otliers,  take  place  in  regard  to  tlte  vital  functions. 

There  are  found  in  most  beasts  the  traces  of 
the  affectioiM  of  the  soul,  which  show  themselves 
in  man  in  a  more  marked  manner.  We  may  there 
see  a  character  docile  or  wild,  gentleness,  fero¬ 
city,  generosity,  baseness,  timidity,  confidence, 
anger,  malice.  We  perceive  in  many,  even 
Bomething  which  approaches  the  reflecting  pru¬ 
dence  of  man.  .  .  .  We  may  apply  here  what 
has  been  said  of  the  parts  of  the  body.  Certain 
animals  compared  with  man  differ  from  him  by 
excess  or  defect  .  .  .  Sometimes  man,  in  re- 
rard  to  some  of  his  facnlties,  has  more  titan  the 
beasts ;  sometimes  the  beasts  have  more  than 
man  ;  and  there  are  other  points  respecting  which 
there  are  analogies  between  them.  As,  then, 
man  has  for  his  share,  industry,  reason,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  some  animals  have  a  sort  of  natural 
faculty  of  another  kind,  although  capable  of  com¬ 
parison,  which  guides  them.  This  becomes  more 
obvious  if  nmn  is  considered  in  his  infancy.  We 
observe,  indeed,  the  indications  and  s^s  of 


future  habits,  but  at  that  age  the  soul  differs  in 
nothing,  we  may  say,  from  that  of  the  brute’s.  It 
is  not,  then,  going  too  far  to  sajr  that  there  are 
between  man  and  animals  facumes  in  common, 
near  and  analogous. — pp.  42-44.* 

Aristotle  gave  the  elephant  the  character 
of  being  the  most  tamable  and  teachable  of 
animals,  fiut  be  says,  “  One  sole  animal, 
man,  can  reflect  and  deliberate.  True,  other 
animals  partake  with  him  the  faculty  of 
learning  and  memory,  but  he  alone  can  come 
back  upon  what  he  has  acquired.”  Aristotle 
saw,  from  the  brute  to  man,  a  succession  of 
degrees.  Man  alone  can  come  back  upon 
his  acquisitions,  but  “  many  animals  have 
something  which  resembles  the  reflective 
prudence  of  man.  The  weasel  shows  reflec¬ 
tion  when  hunting  birds.” 

Plutarch  makes  Gryllus,  in  a  dialogue 
with  Ulysses,  ascribe  more  virtue  to  beasts 
than  'to  men.  Their  virtues  shame  the 
human  species.  Probably  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  homilies  which  have  been  founded 
upon  the  examples  of  beasts.  Ants  have 
been  cited  as  models  of  frugality,  and  child¬ 
ren  have  been  told,  like  “  the  little  busy 
bee,”  to  “  improve  each  shining  hour.” 
Plutarch  himself  was  of  opinion  that  beasts 
have  little  discourse  of  reason  to  soften  their 
manners,  and  not  much  subtlety  of  under¬ 
standing,  but  inclinations  and  appetites  un¬ 
regulated  by  reason. 

Montaigne  wished  men  and  beasts  to  be 
kept  within  the  barriers  of  the  same  police. 
He  asks,  “Why  does  the  spider  spread  his 
net  in  one  place  and  unloose  it  from  another, 
and  at  a  certain  hour  have  one  sort  of  knot 
rather  than  another,  if  he  has  not  delibera¬ 
tion,  thought,  and  decision  ?  Montaigne 
compared  himself  to  his  cat.  “  We  enter¬ 
tain  each  other  with  monkey- tricks,  and  if  I 
have  my  hour  of  commencing  and  refusing, 
she  also  has  hers.  His  goose  in  his  yard 
reasons,  and  concludes  every  thing  was  made 
for  her ;  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  frftits 
of  the  earth  to  nourish  her,  the  house  to 
lodge  her,  and  man  to  take  care  of  her,  who, 
indeed,  if  he  sometimes  cuts  the  throat  of  a 
goose,  does  the  same  to  his  fellows.” 

Arcussia,  a  nobleman  of  Esparron,  and  a 
writer  upon  “  Fauconnerie,”  declares  “  that 
no  animal  reasons  so  perfectly  as  the  birds.” 
He  demands,  “if  buds  have  not  reason, how 
do  they  contrive  to  find  new  inventions  to 
oppose  to  the  daily  new  inventions  of  man 
to  surprise  them  ?” 

Leibnitz  quotes  with  approbation  the 
opinion  of  Lwke:  “We  will  not  deny  that 
b^ts  have  a  certain  degree  of  reason.  To 
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me  it  appeen  aa  evident  that  they  reason  as 
that  they  feel.  But  it  is  only  upon  particular 
ideas  that  they  reason,  according  as  their 
senses  present  .them.”  .  .  .  .  “  When  his 
master  takes  a  stick,  the  dog  fears  a  blow.” 
But  Leibnitz  prefers  to  conform  himself  to 
received  usage,  and  not  to  call  that  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  reasoning. 

Locke  says,  that  The  power  to  form  ab¬ 
stractions  has  not  been  given  to  beasts, 
and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  gfeneral 
ideas  is  that  which  establishes  a  perfect  dis¬ 
tinction  between  man  and  brutes.”  Leibnitz 
was  delighted  with  this  view.  Leibnitz  and 
Locke  agreed  with  Descartes  that  the  grand 
distinctions  of  man  are  Universal  Truths  and 
Speech. 

Bonnet  applied  Hartley’s  doctrine  of 
vibrations  to  the  instincts  of  animals.  Ideas 
are  vibrations  of  fibres.  Some  fibres  of  tbe 
brain  are  sensitive,  and  others  are  intellect¬ 
ual.  The  association  of  fibres  gives  the 
association  of  ideas.  Such  is  the  mechanism  ' 
of  our  ideas.  Let  us  suppose  that  certain 
ideas  acquired  by  man  are  original  in  animals, 
the  direct  effects  of  the  combinations  of 
their  fibres,  natural  and  primitive,  without 
imitation  and  without  experience.  '  Tbe 
human  architect  must  study  his  plan,  but, 
according  to  Bonnet,  the  animal  architect  is 
placed,  by  his  system  of  fibres,  at  his  birth, 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  several  years 
of  study  have  placed  tbe  architect. 

Reimarus,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  published,  in  1760,  a  work  upon  the 
instinct  of  animals.  He  clearly  distinguishes 
instinct  from  intelligence.  “  Every  opera¬ 
tion  prior  to  experience  which  animals  exe¬ 
cute  in  the  same  manner  immediately  after 
their  birth,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect 
of  natural  and  innate  instinet,  independent  of 
design,  reflection,  and  invention.  .  .  .  Some 
animals,  more  than  others,  have  faculties 
analogous  to  human  intelligence.  Most  of 
the  carnivorous  animals,  and  even  of  those 
which  serve  ti>em  as  prey,  manifest  some¬ 
thing  resembling  mind,  device,  and  invention. 
Many  are  disposed  to  imitation,  or  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  tamed,  instructed,  and  drilled  to 
different  feats  of  skill.” 

Have  beasts  language  ?  Montaigne  main¬ 
tained  they  had,  and  if  we  did  not  understand 
it,  asked  if  it  was  their  fault  ? — Elies  nous 
peuvent  estimer  bestes,  eomtne  nous  les  en  esti- 
mons.  Dupont  de  Nemours  imagined  be 
understood  the  language  of  beasts,  and  ac¬ 
tually  published  translations  of  the  **  Songs 
of  the  Nightingale”  and  tbe  “  Crow’s  Dic¬ 


tionary” — “Chansons  du  Roesignol”  and 
“  Le  Diotionnaire  des  Corbeaux.” 

Aristotle  says,  “Animals  understand  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds,  and  can  discern  a  variety  of 
signs.”  M.  Flourens  acknowledges  that  they 
have  voices,  cries,  accents,  gestures. '  “  The 
cry  of  an  animal  may  very  well  awake  an 
idea,  but  it  is  not  the  product  of  an  idea,  and 
there  is  all  the  difference.” 

There  has  long  been  a  most  improper 
mixing  up  of  considerations  of  morality  and 
Christianity  with  the  questions  respecting 
the  instinct  and  intelligence  of  animals.  No 
less  a  man  than  Descartes  seems  to  have 
originated  this  error.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  after  atheism  itself,  there  was  no  error 
more  dangerous  for  tbe  virtue  of  weak  minds 
than  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  beasts 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  we  have  no  more  either  to  fear 
or  to  hope  than  flies  and  ants.  “  When  they 
know  how  much  they  differ,  they  compre¬ 
hend  much  better  the  reasons  which  prove 
that  ours  is  of  a  nature  entirely  independent 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  is  not  subject 
to  death  with  it.”  The  instinct  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  animals  are  subjects  which  belong 
to  philosophy  and  physiology.  The  philo¬ 
sophical  zoologist  deals  with  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  facts  of  zodlogical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  science.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  facts.  Protestant  Christians  know 
that  the  Bible  was  not  given  them  to  teach 
them  physiology,  and  they  see  in  the  pre¬ 
tension  to  decid^e  questions  of  natural  history 
by  tbe  interests  of  morality,  or  the  authority 
of  Christianity,  the  error  which  punishes  a 
Galileo  for  stating  physical  truth  in  a  way 
which  exposes  a  false  theology.  We  have 
observed  with  regret  that  Professor  Flourens 
has  not  escaped  entirely  from  this  error, — 
an  error  equally  injurious  to  tbe  progress 
both  of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

Descartes,  in  his  unnecessary  anxiety  for 
the  interests  of  morality,  imagined  that 
beasts  were  only  machines.  His  notion  bad 
prodigious  success.  No  one  was  deemed  a 
true  Cartesian  who  did  not  believe  that 
beasts  were  mere  automatons.  To  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  one  P.  Boujeant  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  beasts 
were  devils.  They  felt,  knew,  and  thought 
so  much,  that  they  could  only  get  such  fa¬ 
culties  from  the  Evil  One.  The  disciples  of 
Descartes,  by  pushing  his  doctrine  to  the 
extent  of  pure  automatism,  went  farther 
than  he  did  himself,  for  he  admitted  that 
beasts  were  machines  which  lire  and  feel. 
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Howerer,  be  miuntained  that  they  were  only 
machines  because  they  cannot  interchange 
their  thoughts  by  speech,  and  only  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dispositions  of  their  orgens* 
“  They  can  do  certain  thinge,”  he  says, 
“better  than  we  can,  just  as  a  clock  can 
measure  the  time  better  than  a  man  can 
gpiess  it.” 

BuflTon  geT6  beasts  every  thing  except 
thought  and  reflection;  or,  in  fact,  he  re¬ 
peats  in  his  own  words  the  opinion  of  Locke 
and  Leibnitz.  He  denies  them  conscious¬ 
ness  of  past  existence,  which  is  memory,  and 
the  faculty  of  comparing  iheir  sensations, 
which  is  judgment.  They  want  the  power 
which  pr^uces  ideas.  Buffbn,  loosely  re¬ 
puting  the  views  of  Locke,  fails  into  incon¬ 
sistencies.  When  describing  the  dog,  he 
says,  he  understands  the  signs  of  the  will  of 
his  master,  although  he  denies  him  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  he  makes  him  remember  benefits 
and  forget  injuries,  although  destitute  of 
memory  I  He  refuses  reflection  to  beasts  ; 
but  he  declares  that  the  dog  with  game  in 
his  mouth  resists  the  inclination  to  devour  it, 
because  he  remembers  the  chastisement  he 
once  received,  and  fears  the  chastisement  be 
would  receive  for  doing  it.  He  denies  that 
the  dog  is  capable  of  comparing  bis  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  explains  his  decision  by  saying, 
the  mechanical  impulses  of  appetite  have 
been  overcome  by  the  mechanical  impulses 
of  repugnance.  Cuvier  said  that  Buffon  was 
more  unintelligible  than  Descartes ;  and  we 
may  add,  bis  view  is  a  sad  illustration  of 
what  even  the  most  intelligent  persons  will 
say  in  defence  of  systems  accordant  with 
their  interests. 

Buffon,  of  course,  makes  up  by  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  his  ridicule  for  the  feebleness  of  his 
views.  He  mocked  Reaumur  for  “  always 
admiring  the  more,  the  less  be  reasoned 
unconscious  how  open  he  was  to  the  retort, 
that  he  reasoned  the  more,  the  less  he  ob¬ 
served.  With  the  confidence  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  declamations,  Buflbn  pretends  to  de¬ 
cide  the  relative  intelligence  of  animals,  giv¬ 
ing  them  degrees  of  intelligence  proportioned 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  their  degrees  of 
resemblance  to  man  in  form  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  Reaumur,  who  was  an  observer  or  in¬ 
terpreter  of  nature,  described  the  foresight 
and  aflecUond  of  insects,  and  gave  them  a 
superiority  in  intelligence  over  all  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Buffon  ridiculed  him  for  being  “  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  conduct  of  a  republic  of  flies, 
and  extremely  interested  in  the  fold  of  the 
wing  of  beetles.”  Ridicule,  we  remark  in 
passing,  for  once  that  it  is  the  test  of  truth, 


is  a  thousand  times  the  sign  of  ignorance ; 
and  Buffon  was  ignorant  of  entomology. 

Condillac  refuted  Buffon.  If  beasts  feel, 
he  argued,  they  feel  as  man  does,  or  the  word 
feeling  has  no  idea  attached  to  it.  He  says : 
“  If  beasts  invent  less  than  we  do,  and  im¬ 
prove  less,  it  is  not  because  they  have  no  in¬ 
telligence,  but  because  their  intelligence  is 
more  limited.” 

O.  Leroy,  although  he  confounded  instinct 
with  intelligence,  studied  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  of  animals  profoundly,  and  accords 
them  all  the  characters  of  intelligence.  They 
are  taught  by  experience ;  “  they  feel  grief 
and  pleasure;  they  avoid  what  pained  and 
seek  what  pleased  them;  they  compare  and 
judge,  hesitate  and  choose ;  they  reflect  upon 
their  acts ;  experience  instructs  them ;  and 
repeated  experiment  rectifies  their  first  judg¬ 
ments.” 

Although  we  have  profited  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  M.  Flourens  respecting  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  celebrated  writers,  we  have  not  al¬ 
ways  had  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  bis 
opinion  of  them.  They  may,  we  think,  be 
easily  divided  into  the  two  hostile  camps 
whose  battles  have  always  been  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  science, — the  reatoners  and 
the  observers,  the  men  who  decide  questions 
by  their  systems,  and  the  men  who  translate 
the  decisions  of  facts.  Descartes,  I.,ocke, 
Leibnitz,  and  Buffon,  say  what  they  think, 
reason,  or  imagine;  Aristotle  and  Reaumur 
what  they  have  seen.  Great  reputations  in 
philosophy  and  science  are  not  needed  to 
make  men  supply  by  audacity,  arrogance, 
presumption,  authority,  their  deficiencies  in 
facts.  In  proportion  to  our  pride,  we  are  all 
ready  to  lay  down  laws  instead  of  interpret¬ 
ing  proofs.  Metaphysicians  contradict  phy¬ 
siologists,  and  argufiers  ridicule  naturalists ; 
the  man  who  has  merely  reasoned  contemns 
the  man  who  has  observed,  because  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  science  is  quite  as  frequently  a  battle 
for  renown  as  a  struggle  for  truth.*  But  be- 

•  This  fact  has  recently  received  a  notable  illna- 
tration.  Many  pholades  were  publicly  exhibited 
at  Brighton  during  the  summer  of  1861,  perforating 
chalk  rocks  by  the  mechanical  raspings  of  their 
valvea  and  squirtings  of  their  sipbona  Among  the 
persons  first  apprised  of  the  fact  were  Profeesors 
Edward  Forbes  and  Richard  Owen.  These  gentle¬ 
men  received  the  information  thankfully,  and  nei¬ 
ther  hinted  a  doubt,  nor  took  a  single  step  to  learn 
the  truth,  while  the  pholades  were  at  work.  But 
subsequently  Professor  Owen,  as  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Natural  History  Section  of  the  British  Assoeia- 
^tion,  has  been  a  party  to  the  suppression  of  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discovery,  and  to  the  publication  of  an 
absolutely  nonsenneal  opinion,  that  the  process  was 
chemical  after  alL  Professor  Edward  Forbes  has 
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sides  the  combsUnts,  like  the  chorus  in  a 
Greek  play,  are  the  public  with  their  practi¬ 
cal  common  sense,  who  decide  where  the 
weight  of  proof  lies.  Poets  are  often  the 
melodious  echoes  of  the  public  voice,  and  re¬ 
peat  its  deci.sions.  Fenelon,  in  his  **  Dialogue 
between  Aristotle  and  Descartes,”  records 
one  of  these  remarks  of  good  sense.  Des¬ 
cartes  explains  the  chase  of  the  hare  by  the 
dog,  by  saying,  the  particles  of  the  hare 
touched  the  springs  of  the  pointer,  and  drew 
him  after  the  hare.  Aristotle  is  represented 
asking  in  substance  :  **  But  when  the  dog  has 
lost  the  scent,  what  is  it  which  makes  him 
search  for  it  ?”  La  Fontaine  refutes  Des¬ 
cartes  by  simply  stating  his  dogma  in  verse : 

L'animal  se  sent  agit6 

De  monvements  que  levulgaire  appelle 
Tristease,  joie,  amour,  plaisir.douleur  craelle, 

Ou  qoelque  autre  de  cea  etats. 

Maia  ce  n'eat  point  cela  :  ne  vous  y  trompez  pas. 

Qu’est-ce  done  ?  Une  montre.* 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  enter 
the  region  of  positive  observation,  and  find 
there  answers  to  the  questions :  What  is  in¬ 
stinct? — What  is  intelligence? — What  is  rea¬ 
son  ? — What  is  invention? — What  is  free¬ 
will  ? — What  is  sociability  ? — What  is  sym¬ 
pathy  ? — What  is  progress  ? — when  we  use 
these  words  in  reference  to  beasts  and  to 
men. 

M.  Frederic  Cuvier  found  a  beaver  which 
was  in  the  menagerie,  engaged  in  hoarding 
all  suitable  materials  that  came  in  his  way — 
leaves,  bits  of  wood,  and  mud — and  building 
a  cabin  for  himself.  The  beaver  had  no  need 
of  one,  for  he  had  a  better  cabin  already 
than  he  could  build.  The  animal  had  never 
seen  a  cabin,  nor  had  any  communication 
with  any  beaver  to  instruct  him  in  the  build¬ 
ing  processes,  which  are  not  traditionary,  but 
hereditary,  among  his  species.  M.  Frederic 
Cuvier  supplied  the  beaver  with  all  necessary 
materials,  and  he  built  exactly  the  cabin  of 
his  species.  This  is  instinct.  The  move- 


also  published,  in  an  article  in  the  WettminUer  Re¬ 
view,  hu  opinion,  that  the  question  is  not  yet  solved. 
The  learned  professor  knows  the  prudence  of  si¬ 
lence  when  he  b  in  the  wrong,  ana  we  have  not 
the  slightest  expectation  that  he  will  tell  us  what 
mure  b  needed  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  re- 

S acting  mechanical  operations,  than  that  they 
ould  be  expbined,  seen,  and  shown,  and  all  the 
world  told  how  to  repeat  the  observation. 

*  [Translation.] — The  animal  feels  itself  agitated 
by  movements  which  the  vulgar  call  sorrow,  joy, 
love,  pleasure,  cruel  pain,  or  any  other  of  these  con¬ 
ditions.  But  it  b  not  that — don’t  deceive  yourself. 
What,  then,  b  it t  A  watch.  '.  .  .  . 
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ments  of  the  mouth  of  a  new-born  baby,  by 
which  it  suckles,  are  in  like  manner  instinct¬ 
ive.  Last  July  we  took  from  under  the 
leaves  of  some  aquatic  plants  the  sperm  or 
spawn  of  some  Limnace,  (a  univalve  mol- 
lusk,)  and  we  have  kept  them  in  a  large 
glass  full  of  fresh  water  ever  since.  The 
spawn  was  an  oblong  gelatinous  mass,  and 
the  young,  when  first  seen  in  it,  resembled 
the  little  yellow  globules  of  fat  in  soup.  In 
a  few  days,  under  the  microscope,  we  saw 
the  form  of  the  shell  and  head.  After  about 
three  weeks,  the  young,  not  bigger  than  a 
small  pin’s  head,  might  be  seen  separating 
themselves  from  the  mass,  and  travelling 
slowly  up  the  side  of  the  glass  to  breathe;  a 
very  small  bubble  of  air  soon  became  visible 
within  the  shell,  and  the  Limnaa  had  entered 
into  the  life  of  its  species.  Instinctive  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  mollusk,  the  mammal,  or  the  hu¬ 
man  being,  are  the  impulses  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  or  organization  and  circumstances  .of  the 
animal.  They  differ  from  the  action  by  which 
the  stamens  of  plants  shed  their  pollen  upon 
their  pistils  only  in  the  degree  of  vitality  and 
intelligence  manifested.  Time,  mode,  every 
thing  is  fixed,  periodic,  fatal :  the  hands  upon 
the  dial  of  the  watch  are  not  more  inevitably 
moved  by  the  laws  of  mechanism  than  all 
animals  are,  from  the  polype  to  the  infant, 
in  their  instinctive  actions.  Yet  we  submit 
that  the  word  "  blind”  is  improperly  applied 
to  instinct,  because  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  every  animal  knows  what  it  is 
about,  whether  it  be  respiring,  suckling,  or 
building. 

M.  Flourens  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  a 
complete  separation  and  opposition  between 
instinct  and  intelligence ;  instinct  is  blind, 
necessary  and  invariable,  while  intelligence 
is  elective,  conditional,  and  changeable. 
Horses  learn  to  obey  man,  and  understand 
some  orhis  words  by  intelligence.  The  bea¬ 
ver  is  fated  to  build  his  cabin,  the  bird  to 
build  bis  nest,  the  spider  to  weave  his  web, 
and  they  can  build  or  weave  nothing  else 
than  what  has  b<‘en  planned  or  designed  for 
the  species  from  the  commencement  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  end  of  time.  The  fish  {Oatter- 
osteu$  aculeatui)  which  constructs  a  nest, 
cannot  do  otherwise ;  and  when  the  male 
attends  upon  the  female,  during  spawning- 
time,  he  does  it  as  his  first  ancestor  did  when 
the  waters  were  first  separated  from  the 
land.  The  word  “  intelligence”  is  employed 
by  M.  Flourens  to  signify  teachableness  by 
experience  and  instruction.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  strange  feats  which  animals 
are  taught  to  accomplish.  Monkeys  and  cats 
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have  been  exhibited  drinking  tea,  elephants 
firing  pistols,  donkeys  and  ponies  finding 
cards  or  numbers,  <fec.  But  in  truth  these 
things  are  only  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  by  acting  upon  the  capacity  which  ani¬ 
mals  have  of  understanding  slight  signs,  and 
obeying  the  dictates  of  fear.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  if  their  fitness  for  being  thus 
trained  and  disciplined  by  man  can  properly 
be  called  the  intelligence  of  animals.  No 
doubt  this  is  what  has  been  understood  by 
their  intelligence  since  the  days  of  Buffon. 
But  with  the  hesitation  which  becomes  the 
emi8>ion  of  a  new  view,  we  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  tricks  which  animals  are  taught 
appertain  chiefly  to  the  skill  of  their  train¬ 
ers  ;  and  that  the  facts  which  illustrate  the 
intelligence  of  animals  must  be  found  in  their 
natural  actions,  apart  from  human  and  for¬ 
eign  influences. 

Fontenelle  has  admirably  said,  that  “  In¬ 
stinct  is  a  particular  art  which  each  species 
of  animal  has,  and  which  never  had  among 
them  a  first  inventor.”  M.  Flourens  has  not 
less  admirably  added,  “  Instinct  is  an  innate 
trade,  talent,  or  art.”  It  is  hazardous  to 
compete  with  such  masters  of  thought  and 
language,  but  we  must  try  to  express  our 
conceptions.  Instinct  is,  we  submit,  the  in- 
telligent  and  practical  interpretation  of  its 
organization  by  the  animal  itself.  The  pho- 
las,  for  example,  is  born  a  living  rasp,  squirt, 
and  hydraulic  apparatus ;  his  foot  is  both  a 
motor  and  a  piston ;  there  is  within  it  an 
elastic  spring  ;  and  within  each  valve  he  has 
a  lever,  while  his  muscular  system  is  formed 
for  the  rotations  of  the  rasp  and  the  actions 
of  the  squirt ;  inside  the  siphons,  moreover, 
is  a  ciliary  epithelium,  just  adapted  for  push¬ 
ing  upwards  pulverized  particles  of  stone ; 
— why  ? — the  pholas  was  creited,  and  every 
individual  is  born,  a  stone-piercer.  Eiach 
part  of  his  anatomy  teaches  him  its  own  phy¬ 
siology.  His  birth,  in  its  psychological  or 
mental  point  of  view,  is  his  awakening  or 
quickening  to  a  consciousness  of  the  use  of 
his  organs.  He  awakes  and  finds  himself  a 
stone- piercer.  He  cannot  do  any  thing  else 
but  bore  rocks.  He  knows  no  other  trade. 
His  fearful  and  solitary  nature  accords  with 
his  work  ;  he  can  live  his  life  only  in  pursu¬ 
ing  it :  and  when  he  cannot  bore,  he  dies. 
This  stone-piercer  is  told  by  his  instruments 
their  use  ;  they  are  himself ;  he  knows  him¬ 
self  by  knowing  them,  and  when  any  part  of 
them  is  deranged,  he  ceases  to  be  himself, 
and  perishes.  Instinct  is  the  intelligence  of 
the  living  mechanism.  An  American  and  an 
Italian  engineer  are  at  this  moment  trying  to 


invent  a  machine  which  kball  bore  tunnels 
through  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines;  the 
Pholas  dactylus  is  a  model  of  such  a  ma¬ 
chine,  a  finger-length  long,  self-conscious, 
self-feeding,  and  self- propagating, — a  stone¬ 
boring  machine,  with  the  marvellous  and 
august  additions  of  vitality  and  intelligence. 

A  steam-engine  become  alive  and  conscious 
of  its  work,  would  be  a  phenomenon  simi¬ 
larly  wonderful. 

We  have  not  derived  this  view  of  instinct 
from  books,  but  from  studying  the  humblest 
forms  of  life  in  actiniae  and  acephalce.  It  is 
impossible  to  witness  the  births  of  sea- 
anemones,  pholades,  or  Limncece,  and  deny 
that  they  are  the  commencements  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Descartes  thought  that  men  were 
born  with  innate  ideas,  instinctively  imprinted 
upon  the  soul  at  its  creation,  born  with  it, 
and  developed  by  circumstances.  Locke  re¬ 
futed  him  in  regaid  to  man.  He  referred  to 
experience  what  was  ascribed  to  intuition. 
If  Descartes  had  meant  by  innate  ideas  the 
intuition  of  the  organs,  and  applied  bis  doc¬ 
trine  to  explain  instinctive  actions,  be  would 
have  stated  our  view  of  the  low  kind  of  intel¬ 
ligence  called  instinct. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservaiion.  Our  young  Limncece,  which 
were  still  spawn  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
are  now  exercising  their  functions  of  locomo¬ 
tion  and  nutrition.  In  the  glass  vessel  along 
with  them  there  are  two  old  ones  of  a  similar 
but  different  species.  One  of  the  old  ones, 
whose  elegant  shell  is  about  an  inch  long,  is 
very  voracious.  He  has  devoured  one  of  the 
pbyses,  and  often  attacked  the  young  Lim¬ 
ncece,  whose  shells  are  only  about  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  long.  We  have  trembled  for  the 
few  who  remain,  when  we  have  seen  them 
literally  in  the  mouth  of  the  devourer,  whom 
we  have  nicknamed  “the  Emperor.”  But 
they  adhere  by  their  foot  to  the  side  of  the 
glass :  he  has  not  jaws  which  can  break 
their  shells,  and  is  obliged  to  desist.  One 
day,  in  the  middle  of  September,  while  we 
were  writing  this  article,  a  young  Limncea, 
which  had  left  the  glass,  was  found  with  its 
shell  broken  around  the  opening.  When  it 
was  replaced  in  the  glass,  the  “  empieror” 
made  for  it  directly,  and  ate  off  its  unpro¬ 
tected  head  and  foot.  Immediately  after, 
be  attacked  successively  two  others,  but  as 
their  shells  were  unbroken,  they  escaped  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Where  was  it  ?  Can  the 
selection  of  it  explained  by  blind  instinct  ? 
They  climbed  upon  the  shell  of  “  the  empe¬ 
ror,^’  and  rode  about  upon  their  enemy  as  if 
he  were  a  chariot.  He  did  not  like  it,  and 
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wished  to  get  rid  of  them.  How  did  he  do 
it  ?  Was  it  by  a  blind  instinctire  action  ? 
He  debarrassed  himself  of  them  by  means 
as  well  adapted  to  his  end  as  if  he  had  read 
treatises  upon  cause  and  effect.  He  crawled 
out  of  the  water  up  the  side  of  the  glass, 
until  each  of  the  little  ones  had  to  choose 
between  leaving  his  back  or  leaving  the  water. 
As,  doubtless,  he  calculated,  they  preferr^ 
remaining  in  the  water,  and,  rid  of  his  bur¬ 
den,  he  slid  back  again  into  it  himself.  When 
illustrating  the  intelligence  of  animals,  M. 
Flourens  says : 

Here  is  what  I  have  seen  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  There  were  too  many  bears,  and  they 
wished  to  kill  two  of  them  by  means  of  pruttic 
acid.  Some  drops  of  the  acid  were  thrown  into 
little  cakes.  At  the  sight  of  the  cakes  the  bears 
stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  opened  their 
months.  Some  cakes  were  successfully  pitched 
in,  but  were  immediately  spit  out,  and  ^e  bears 
fled.  It  might  have  bmn  expected  that  they 
would  not  be  tempted  to  touch  them  any  more. 
Notwithstanding,  they  were  soon  seen  pushing 
the  cakes  with  their  feet  towards  the  basin  in 
tbeir  ditch.  They  slouched  them  in  the  water, 
and  smelt  them  attentively,  and  as  the  poison  eva¬ 
porated,  they  proceeded  to  eat  them.  Thus  they 
ale  all  our  cakes  with  impunity.  They  had 
shown  too  much  mind  {trap  tTesprU)  for  our  reso¬ 
lution  to  remain  unchang^,  ana  we  granted  them 
a  reprieve. 

We  have  had  of  late  years  a  young  orang-ou¬ 
tang.  I  had  opportunities  of  studying  it,  and  was 
often  astonished  by  its  intelligence.  It  called  to 
mind  what  Buffon  said  of  the  orang-outang,  that 
he  had  observed  :  “  I  have  seen  that  animal  pre¬ 
sent  hie  hand  to  visitors  who  came  to  see  him, 
walking  gravely  with  them  like  a  companion ;  I 
have  seen  him  seat  himself  at  table,  spread  his 
napkin,  wipe  his  lips,  use  his  spoon  and  fork  in 
carrying  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  drink  into  a  glass, 
and  hob  and  nob  when  he  was  invited  ;  go  and 
take  a  cup  and  saucer,  place  them  upon  the 
table,  put  in  the  sugar,  and  pour  in  the  tea,  let  it 
cool  to  drink  it,  and  all  without  any  other  instiga¬ 
tion  than  the  signs  and  words  of  his  master  ;  and 
often  he  would  do  it  of  himself.  He  never 
harmed  any  one,  advanced  with  circumspection, 
and  seemed  to  ask  for  caresses,  Ac.” 

Our  young  orang-outang  did  all  these  things. 
He  was  very  gentle,  liked  much  to  be  caress^, 
particularly  by  little  children,  with  whom  he 
played,  trying  to  imitate  every  thing  they  did  be¬ 
fore  him,  &c. 

He  knew  very  well  how  to  take  the  key  of  the 
chamber  where  he  lodged,  to  push  it  into  the  lock, 
and  open  the  door.  Sometimes  the  key  was 
placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  he  climbed 
up  to  it  by  the  cord  upon  which  be  usually  swung. 
A  knot  was  made  upon  the  rope  to  make  it  shorter ; 
he  undid  the  knot.  He  had  nothing  of  the  impa¬ 
tience  and  petulance  of  other  monkeys.  He  looked 
sad,  and  walked  sedately,  with  measured  steps. 

I  went  to  see  him  one  day  with  an  illustrious 
old  man,  a  delicate  and  profound  observer.  An 


odd  costume,  a  feeble  and  lingering  walk,  and  a 
bent  body,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  young  ani¬ 
mal  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival.  He  did  c^- 
placently  every  thing  required  of  him,  keeping 
nis  eye  fixed  continually,  however,  upon  the  oIk 
ject  of  his  curiosity.  When  we  were  retiring,  he 
approached  his  new  visitor,  gently  and  malicious¬ 
ly  took  hold  of  the  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
feigning  to  support  himself  upon  it,  and  bending 
his  back,  and  relaxing  his  pace,  walked  round  the 
I  room  where  we  were,  mimicking  all  the  while 
the  attitude  and  step  of  my  old  friend.  He  car¬ 
ried  back  the  stick  himself,  and  we  left  him,  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  we  knew  how  to  observe  him,  he, 
in  his  turn,  knew  how  to  observe  us. — pp.  141- 
144. 

Condillac  thought  instinct  the  commence- 
ment  of  intelligence ;  but,  while  agreeing 
with  him  so  far,  we  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
exact  and  complete  statement  of  our  view ; 
we  think  instinct  the  consciousness  of  organi¬ 
zation.  It  is  the  commencement  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  because  it  is  the  commencement  of 
consciousness.  The  pholas  feels  he  is  a  rock- 
piercer,  as  the  man  feels  he  is  a  biped.  Con¬ 
dillac  thought  instinct  habit  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  old  weaver  weaves  almost  as  the 
young  spider  weaves,  mechanically.  But  the 
difference  between  him  and  his  loom  is,  still, 
consciousness.  The  animals  which  have 
senses  superior  to  man  are  in  a  certain  sense 
informed  of  more  than  he  is  by  them.  The 
phenomena  of  habit  are  somewhat  mislead¬ 
ingly  named  in  connection  with  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  consciousness  of  organization. 
Although  in  results  alike,  they  are  really  the 
opposites  of  each  other.  Instinctive  actions 
are  beat  done  with  the  greatest  consciousness, 
while  habitual  actions  are  performed  most  in 
accordance  with  habit  when  with  least  con¬ 
sciousness.  Habit  is  the  acquired  facility  of 
doing  a  thing  which  comes  from  doing  it 
often  ;  instinct  is  the  fatal  facility  of  doing  a 
thing  without  ever  having  done  it. 

Animals  educate  each  other  by  means  of 
the  power  of  habit.  Instances  have  occur¬ 
red  to  almost  every  observer ;  but  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  statements  of  M. 
Flourens  in  the  following  extract : 

The  nature  of  animals  is  never  better  seen 
than  in  the  efibrts  they  make  to  preserve  their 
young,  and  to  instruct  them  how  to  preserve 
themselves.  “The  she-wolf  teaches  its  little 
ones,"  says  G.  Leroy,  “  to  attack  the  animals  it 
ought  to  devour.”  Who  has  not  seen  a  cat 
teaching  her  young  ones  to  catch  mice  7  She 
begins  by  stupefying  a  mouse  with  a  bite  ;  the 
mouse,  although  hurt,  still  runs,  and  the  kittens 
after  it.  The  cat  watches,  and  if  the  mouse  is 
likely  to  escape,  she  springs  upon  it. 

“  T^e  eagle  carries  his  young  upon  his  wings,” 
says  Dautwoton,  “and  when  tmy  are  strong 
enough  to  sustain  themselves,  he  tries  them  by 
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absndoning  them  in  the  air;* bat  he  aapportn 
them  ajrain  instantly  when  their  strength  fails.” 

“At  the  time  when  the  young  falcons  and  spar¬ 
row-hawks  begin  to  fly,  I  have  seen  several 
times  a  day,”  says  M.  Dureaa  de  la  Malle,  when 
resident  in  the  Lonvre,  “  the  fathers  and  mothers 
return  from  the  chase  with  a  mouse  or  a  sparrow 
in  their  claws,  hover  over  the  court,  and  call  by  a 
cry,  always  the  same,  the  young  which  f had 
remained  in  the  nest.  These  came  oat  a  the 
voic  of  their  parents,  and  flew  under  them.  The 
fathers  then  raised  themselves  perpendicularly 
about  fifty  feet,  and  warning  their  pupils  by  anew 
crv,  let  fall  from  their  claws  the  prey,  upon 
which  the  young  birds  pounced.  At  the  first 
lessons,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  old 
ones  to  let  it  fall  almost  upon  them,  these  awk¬ 
ward  apprentices  nearly  always  missed  it.  Then 
the  fathers,  descending  upon  the  prey,  and  re¬ 
catching  it  always  before  it  reacheo  the  ground, 
rose  up  again  to  repeat  the  lesson,  and  would  not 
let  their  young  eat  it  until  they  had  seized  it  for 
themselves. 

“  I  was  able  to  ascertain  even,  so  suitable  were 
the  place  and  circumstances  to  these  kinds  of  ob¬ 
servations,  that  the  instruction  was  gradual ;  for 
when  the  young  birds  of  prey  had  learned  to  catch 
in  the  air  the  dead  mice,  their  parents  brought 
them  living  birds,  and  repeated  the  manmuvre 
which  I  have  described  until  their  little  ones  were 
capable  of  seizing  a  bird  upon  the  wing  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  could  consequently  see  to  their  own 
nurture  and  preservation.” 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  interesting  and 
philosophical  series  of  autobiographical 
sketches,  recently  published  in  the  Witnen 
newspaper  of  Eklinburgh,  describes  the  com¬ 
motion  which  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Cromarty,  when  himself  and  another  little 
boy  were  reported  to  be  lost  among  the 
rocks.  The  fathers  and  families  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  anxious 
mothers  ;  and  boats  with  torches  started  at 
night  in  search  of  the  missing  boys.  We 
once  were  thrilled  with  admiration  on  be¬ 
holding  a  similar  display  of  social  sympa¬ 
thies  by  a  community  of  sparrows  in  the 
environs  of  London.  One  summer  evening, 
some  children,  when  playing  in  a  garden, 
screamed,  “The  cat  has  caught  a  bird  r  Their 
cry  alarmed  pussy,  and  she  dropped  from 
her  mouth  a  young  sparrow.  Of  course  it 
became  the  pet  of  the  children  immediately, 
and  was  placed  in  a  cage  to  protect  it  from 
the  naughty  cat.  Very  early  next  morning 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  awoke  by  the 
loud  chirpings  of  sparrows.  The  parents 
sought  their  lost  young  one,  and  their  com¬ 
rades  hovered,  flew,  and  chirped  distractedly 
in  sympathy  with  them.  This  lasted  five  or 
six  hours.  The  cage  was  at  length  placed 
in  the  garden,  after  breakfast,  wiHi  the  door 


open.  It  was  soon  seen  which  was  the 
mother.  She  flew  up  to  the  bars  of  the 
cage  in  a  flutter  of  delight ;  but  as  she  did 
not  see  the  door,  which  was  upon  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  she  only  induced  the  young  one  to 
knock  its  head  in  wild  flutterings  against  the 
wires.  The  cage  was  turned  with  the  door 
where  she  could  see  it.  When  she  descended 
towards  the  cage  the  second  time,  the  little 
one  flew  up  and  beat  its  head  as  before ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  open  door  she  flew 
down  opposite  to  it,  and  the  young  one  de¬ 
scended  to  follow  her,  and  out  of  the  cage 
after  her,  flying  with  all  the  flock,  in  a  chirp¬ 
ing  chorus  of  joy,  to  a  neighboring  tree. 

Herbert,  the  poet,  when  admiring  the  in¬ 
stinctive  actions  of  pigeons,  applies  to  ani¬ 
mals  a  very  lofty  word.  He  says — 

Each  creature  has  a  wisdom  for  its  good  ; 

The  pigeons  feed  their  tender  offspring,  crying. 
When  they  are  callow ;  but  withdraw  their  food 
When  they  are  fledge,  that  need  may  teach  them 
flying 

Innumerable  facts  demonstrate  that  in* 
stinct  is  a  phenomenon  of  intelligence.  In- 
stiuctive  actions  are  varied  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances,  and  this  variation  is  dictated  by 
intelligence.  That  admirable  observer,  White, 
of  Selborne,  long  ago  noticed  that  the  nest  of 
the  chaffinch  in  the  villages  near  London  is 
not  beautifully  studded  with  lichens  as  it  is 
in  remote  rural  districts  ;  and  that  the  house- 
martin,  when  a  rafter,  joist,  or  cornice  pre¬ 
vents  his  making  a  hemispheric  nest,  makes 
one  which  is  flat,  or  oval,  or  compressed. 
Wrens  and  fly-catchers  have  been  known  to 
alter  their  mode  of  nidification  for  better 
concealment.  M.  Dujardin  noticed  that  one 
year,  when  the  death’s-head  moths  were 
very  numerous,  and  by  entering  the  hives  of 
the  bees  destroyed  many  of  them,  the  bees 
constructed  barricades  at  the  entrances, 
which  prevented  their  enemies  from  reaching 
them.  In  bees,  as  in  men,  necessity  was  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  seems  to  have  taught 
even  insects  something  like  fortification. 

We  separate  from  the  intelligence  of  beasts 
what  man  drills  them  to  do  :  we  mean  by  it 
the  consciousness  of  their  organization  and 
the  acts  they  perform  for  their  preservation 
and  the  training  of  their  young.  An  Italian 
exhibited  cats  dressed  as  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  seated  at  table  taking  tea,  but  the  show 
was  spoiled  by  a  wag  who  threw  a  sprat 
among  them.  A  cat  may  be  deterred  from 
touching  a  cage  of  birds  by  hanging  a  whip 
upon  it  of  which  she  has  had  a  taste  ;  and 
a  full-fed  cat  will  not  take  the  troulde  to 
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chase  birds  nntil  driven  to  it  by  hunger. 
How  fiercely  many  animals  defend  their 
.young  is  well  known.  In  regard  to  property 
they  have  a  sense  of  meum,  whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  their  regard  for  tuum.  A 
Kentish  proprietor  told  us  he  bad  often  seen 
the  sheep  bend  down  the  young  growing 
hop-poles  to  reach  the  tender  sprouts.  But 
a  scrub  of  a  sheep,  who  wished  to  eat  without 
work,  would  how  and  then  avail  himself  of 
the  sprouts  brought  near  him  by  the  labor  of 
another ;  and  the  dirty  sponging  trick  inva¬ 
riably  caused  the  aggressor  to  receive  a  butt 
upon  the  head  from  the  injured  party. 

Education,  self-tuition,  and  the  communi- 
caUon  of  information,  appear  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  in  aoology.  In  the  immense 
majority  of  species,  indeed,  the  father  dies 
after  fecundating,  and  the  mother  after  de¬ 
positing,  their  eggs.  But  not  merely  are 
there  species  which  instruct  the  young ; 
there  are  species  in  which  the  young  instruct 
themselves.  Young  nightingales  listen  long 
and  practise  sedulously  to  learn  from  old 
nightingales  their  beautiful  melody.  When 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  young  nightin¬ 
gales  catch  and  practise  the  songs  of  other 
species.  Huber  seems  to  have  proved  by 
his  experiments  that  bees  can,  by  certain 
,  touches  of  their  antennae,  inform  each  other 
whether  or  no  all  is  right  with  the  queen  or 
mother  bee.  M.  Dujardin  placed  a  cnp  of 
sugared  water  into  a  hole  in  a  wall.  He 
dipped  a  small  stick  into  it,  and  when  a  bee 
issued  from  a  hive  and  was  sucking  the  su¬ 
gar,  he  conveyed  it  to  the  cup.  The  bee 
returned  to  the  hive,  and  was  followed,  when 
it  came  out  again,  by  a  flock  of  others,  who 
went  backwards  and  forwards  during  a  whole 
day,  until  the  sugared  water  was  exhausted. 
The  bees  of  the  next  hive  close  by  knew 
nothing  of  the  sugared  water,  probably  just 
because  they  were  not  told. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  induction.  What  is 
the  purport  of  the  evidence  ?  We  find  facts 
which  demonstrate  the  intelligence  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Animals  know  by  consciousness 
the  uses  of  their  organization,  whether  con¬ 
servative  or  reproductive,  nutritive,  locomo¬ 
tive,  or  respiratory.  Wonderful  instances  of 
this  kind  of  intelligence  are  the  spawn  of  the 
pholades  escaping  from  the  gelatinous  mass 
in  which  they  are  bom,  and  after  respiring 
freely  for  a  time,  fastening  upon  the  sul^ 
stances  they  are  to  pierce,  each  according  to 
his  species,  Pholaa  dactylut  upon  rocks,  and 
Teredo  navaHt  upon  wood !  Hje  small  bee¬ 
tles  (Boftrickue  typographue  and  Seolitus 
destructor)  make  galleries  under  the  baric  of 
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trees,  and  each  species  a  diflerent  kind  of 
gallery.  The  diving  spider  makes  a  diving- 
bell,  in  which  it  respires  and  lives  under  the 
water.  Marvellous  although  such  feats  be, 
they  show  nothing  beyond  a  consciousness 
of  the  use  of  organs,  and  in  the  language  of 
philosophers,  are  all  referable  to  sensation. 

In  some  respects  animals  have  the  advantage 
over  man  in  certain  organic  faculties.  Every¬ 
body  knows  who  it  was  who  wished  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove.  Once,  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  in  a  boat  at  sea,  observing  sea-gulls  and 
cormorants  resting  upon  the  rocks,  or  rising 
in  the  air,  or  diving  in  the  sea  at  pleasure, 
he  declared  he  envied  them  their  freedom  of 
three  elements.  If  a  human  being  had  done 
what  the  young  Limnceas  did  to  escape  de¬ 
struction  by  the  old  devouring  one  when 
they  climb^  upon  his  shell,  it  would  be 
deemed  an  instance  of  “  presence  of  mind.*’ 
As  for  the  bears  and  the  cakes,  in  washing 
out  the  poison  they  displayed  presence  of 
mind  and  something  more — a  sagacity  almost 
human.  A  company  of  boys  would  proba¬ 
bly  act  just  as  the  bees  did  in  reference  to 
the  sugared  water ;  and  the  barricades 
against  the  death’s-head  moth,  which  were 
only  adopted  in  the  year  in  which  the  ene¬ 
mies  were  numerou.s,  showed  intelligence  to 
the  extent  of  invention.  Jenny  Lind  was 
compared  to  a  nightingale  ;  but  it  is  a  greater 
compliment  to  the  nightingales  to  compare 
them  to  her  in  the  wa^  she  learned  her 
tunes,  by  listening  attentively  and  practismg 
industriously  until  she  had  acquired  them. 

Who,  then,  of  all  our  authors,  has  come 
the  nearest  to  the  facts  ?  We  submit  the 
name  of  Aristotle.  He  saw  only  differences 
of  degrees,  and  perceived  in  many  animals 
semething  which  approaches  the  reflecting 
prudence  of  man. 

A  collection  of  brains  preserved  for  phy¬ 
siological  study,  or  a  series  of  anatomical  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  conducts 
the  student  to  a  similar  opinion.  The  brain 
of  man  is  not  of  a  different  kind.  Nothing 
is  found  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the  brains 
of  other  animals.  But  when  the  brains  are 
placed  together  upon  a  table,  no  one  is  in 
the  least  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  human 
from  the  surrounding  brains,  although  in¬ 
ferior  in  weight  and  size  to  those  of  the 
largest  quadrupeds.  In  nobility  of  form,  in 
graceful  folds,  and  in  size,  as  compared  with 
the  body  of  the  animal,  there  is  a  superi¬ 
ority  in  the  human  brain  which  is  truly 
admirable.  The  spectacle  recalls  the  excla¬ 
mation  of  Hamlet,  about  “  the  paragon  of 
animals !  the  beauty  of  the  world !” 
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Nothing  more  dishonoring  to  man  can  be 
done  than  to  depreciate  the  mental  faculties 
of  animals  in  order  to  remove  them  from 
comparison  with  him.  The  differences  of 
degree  are  tremendous  and  immense.  A 
sand  is  a  mineral  combination,  as  a  star  is  ;  a 
toadstool  is  a  plant,  as  a  magnolia  is  ;  the 
face  of  a  fly  is  a  countenance,  as  that  of  a 
man  is ;  but  immensity  is  not  too  great  a  word 
to  express  the  distances  of  the  degrees  which 
separate  them.  Man,  the  creator  of  the  science 
of  zoology,  has  chosen  to  place  himself  in  it. 
But  the  distance  which  separates  hinofrom  all 
other  animals  amounts  to  an  immensity.  Not 


that  animals  do  not  display  traces  of  language, 
reflection,  reason,  education,  invention,  obser¬ 
vation,  sagacity  ;  but  that  these  words  carry 
very  smidl  significations  when  applied  to 
animals,  compared  with  their  grand  mean¬ 
ings  when  expressing  the  mental  operations 
of  man.  Nil  e»t  in  intellectu  quod  non  fuit 
prius  in  sensu,  is  a  proposition  which  may  be 
applied  to  animals ;  but  in  regard  to  man, 
his  own  consciousness  rejects  it  when  used 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  genius  and 
conscience,  of  progress  in  civilization,  or  of 
duty  to  man  and  Ood. 


From  Elisa  Cook’s  Joaraal. 
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Feu  ALB  authorship  is  now  so  common  a 
thing,  that  the  woman  who  has  written  a 
book  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  lusus  natura. 
A  woman  who  writes  is  not  now  considered 
"  a  blue,”  for  the  tint  of  female  stocking  has 
become  all  but  cerulean.  Women  are  also 
extensive  readers  of  books,  as  well  as  writers 
of  them ;  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
literature,  which  promises  to  become  univer¬ 
sal,  should  reach  them  with  its  gentle  and 
humanizing  influences.  They  cannot  afford 
to  be  excluded  from  its  domain  if  they  would 
preserve  that  degree  of  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment  which  enables  them  to  act  their  part 
aright  in  the  family  and  in  the  world.  Litera¬ 
ture  has  now  extended  so  far — has  so  pene¬ 
trated  the  life  of  society  in  almost  all  classes 
— has  so  mingled  with  aH  our  associations, 
and  feelings,  and  tastes,  that  the  woman  igno¬ 
rant  of  letters  would  feel  as  it  were  divorced 
and  severed  from  the  intelligent  life  around 
her,  and  her  influence  as  a  member  of  so¬ 
ciety,  as  an  educator  of  children,  as  a  com¬ 
panion  and  friend,  would  be  reduced  to  com¬ 
parative  insignificance.  Woman,  then,  mutt 
be  a  reader  of  books  nowadays,  for  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  she  should  be  intelligent  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  cultivated  mind.  Without  this  intelli¬ 
gence  on  her  part,  the  other  half  of  the  race 
can  make  but  little  progress  ;  for  the  march 
of  the  human  race  must  be  equal :  man  can¬ 
not  advance  except  in  woman’s  company; 


and  if  he  think  to  march  ahead  without  her, 
he  finds  that  before  long  he  is  dragged  back 
to  the  position  in  which  he  has  left  his  ine¬ 
vitable  partner. 

From  reading  books  women  have  proceeded 
to  write  them ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should 
do  so.  They  thus  infuse  an  amenity,  grace¬ 
fulness,  and  generosity  into  our  literature 
which  we  could  not  very  well  dispense  with. 
We  expect  greater  refinement  in  the  writings 
of  women  than  in  those  of  men ;  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  purity;  a  sweeter  tone,  reminding  us 
often  of  the  fireside,  and  the  gentle  domestic 
associations  which  hallow  that  sacred  spot; 
nor  are  we  disappointed.  There  is  all  that 
we  would  naturally  expect  in  the  writings  of 
our  beat  female  writers.  Many  of  them  have 
already  taken  the  first  rank  as  novelists ;  and 
what  can  be  more  graceful  and  delicate  than 
the  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austen, 
and  Miss  Mitford  ?  These,  however,  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  writers  belonging  to 
the  past  generation.  Among  the  modem 
female  writers  we  have  certainly  as  great  as 
they:  Miss  Muloch,  (author  of  “The  Head 
of  the  Family,”)  Miss  Bront4,  (author  of 
“  Jane  Eyre,”)  Mrs.  Oaskell,  (author  of 
“  Mary  Barton,”)  Mrs.  Marsh,  (author  of 
“Two  Old  Men’s  Tales,”)  Mrs.  Norton, 
( author  of  ”  The  Wife  and  W  Oman’s  Reward,”) 
and  many  other  distinguished  living  novelists. 

We  have  also  many  admirable  ^male  wri- 
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ten  in  other  and  more  solid  departments  of 
literature, — as  for  instance,  Mn.  Somerville 
in  her  works  on  Physical  Science,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  on  History  and  Political  Economy, 
Miss  Strickland  on  Biographical  History,  and 
Mn.  Jamieson  on  Art.  The  number  of  female 
'poets  is  also  great,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mn. 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Butler,  Miss  Frances  Browne, 
and  many  othen,  including  the  subject  of 
our  present  sketch,  who  is  as  much  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  as 
for  the  vivid  interest  of  her  novels. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  come  of  a  gifted  family, 
and  in  her  genius  may  be  said  to  be  heredi¬ 
tary.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheri¬ 
dan,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  brilliant  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  Mr.  Sheridan,  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  fell  into  ill  health,  and 
removed  with  his  wife  and  young  family  to 
the  island  of  Madeira  to  try  the  effects  of 
milder  air.  F rom  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Cape,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  and 
then  the  widow  and  her  two  infant  daughters 
returned  to  England.  Mrs.  Sheridan  devoted 
herself  assiduously  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  living  almost  secluded  from  the 
world  for  their  sakes,  and  sacrificing  even  her 
personal  comforts  to  advance  their  interests 
and  form  their  minds. 

Mrs.  Sheridan’s  two  daughters  early  cul¬ 
tivated  literature.  Even  as  children  they 
wrote  together;  and  before  either  of  them 
had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  they 
had  produced  two  little  books  of  prints  and 
verses  called  “  The  Dandies’  Ball”  and  “  The 
Travelled  Dandies.”  But  Mrs.  Sheridan  did 
not  encourage  these  precocious  attempts  of 
her  children ;  she  checked  their  disposition 
to  scribble ;  and  for  some  time  she  kept  works 
of  fiction  out  of  their  way,  and  denied  them 
the  free  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  them  to  resort  to  occupa¬ 
tions  of  a  more  useful  character.  But  the 
active  and  ardent  mind  of  Caroline  Sheridan 
would  not  be  restrained,  and  by  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  accomplished  her  first  com- 

{)lete  poem,  entitled  “  The  Sorrows  of  Rosa- 
ie,”  although  it  was  not  published  for  several 
years  afterwards.  Her  sister  also — after¬ 
wards  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Price 
Blackwood — early  appeared  as  an  authoress 
of  considerable  taste  and  power,  though  her 
writings  have  been  chiefly  in  an  anonymous 
form. 

While  a  girl  at  school,  of  the  age  of  sixteen, 
the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton,  brother  of 
Lord  Orantley,  sought  the  hand  of  Caroline 
Sheridan  in  marriage.  Mrs  Sheridan  post- 
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poned  the  contract  until  her  daughter  was 
belter  qualified  to  fix  her  choice.  In  the 
mean  time  she  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
one  whose  early  death  prevented  a  union 
which  would  have  been  wholly  consonant  to 
her  feelings.  After  the  l^se  of  thiee  years,  Mr. 
Norton  renewed  his  oner,  and  was  at  length 
accepted.  We  fear  there  was  some  great 
error  here,  for  the  union  could  never  have 
been  one  of  heart  and  soul.  It  may  have 
been  a  “  match,”  as  the  world  calls  it,  but 
never  was  pair  more  "  unequally  yoked,”  as 
the  event  soon  proved.  We  have  no  wish, 
however,  to  open  up  this  sad  story,  so  full  of 
griefs  and  heart-burnings.  The  world  has 
heard  enough,  and  too  much,  of  the  cruel 
slanders  which  have  been  pointed  at  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  against  which  she  has  not  only 
triumphantly  vindicated  herself,  but  which 
also  men  of  the  most  honorable  character, 
though  professionally  employed  by  her  de¬ 
tractor  and  libeller,  have  united  in  discoun¬ 
tenancing  and  condemning. 

The  story  which  Mrs.  Norton  has  told  of 
her  domestic  life  and  of  her  literary  struggles, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters 
in  the  history  of  literary  women — should 
such  a  history  ever  be  written.  But  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  she  has  grappled 
with  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  and  earned 
by  her  indefatigable  industry  the  sweet  bread 
of  independence,  is  at  the  same  time  full  of 
heroism  and  of  true  womanly  tenderness.  It 
was  her  aflection  for  her  children  which  in¬ 
spired  all  her  eSforts,  and  bore  her  through 
all  her  toils.  And  now  that  the  story  has 
been  told,  we  trust  there  is  not  a  man  s  nor 
a  woman’s  true  heart  but  will  do  her  reve¬ 
rence. 

The  “Sorrows  of  Rosalie”  was  followed 
by  a  second  volume,  entitled  “  The  Undying 
One.”  In  the  former  story,  the  fortunes  of 
a  ruined  village  girl  were  told ;  in  the  latter, 
the  old  story  of  the  “  Wandering  Jew”  was 
brought  to  life  again.  Had  Mrs.  Norton  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  Godwin’s  “St. 
Leon”  and  Maturin’s  “  Melmoth,”  probably 
she  would  not  have  written  her  poem,  or  cast 
it  in  another  form ;  but  she  has  since  ex¬ 
plained,  that  until  she  married  she  had  fewer 
opportunities  of  reading  works  of  fiction 
than  most  young  persons,  and  therefore  her 
early  works  of  fiction  were  crude  and  imma¬ 
ture.  The  next  volume,  entitled  “The  Dream, 
and  other  Poems,”  exhibited  much  greater 
powers  and  higher  cultivation.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1840 ;  by  this  time  she  had  suflered 
deeply,  and  like  other  poets,  she  “  learnt  in 
auffenng  what  she  taught  in  song.”  The 
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dedication  of  tbe  volume  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  who  befriended  her  throughout 
her  severe  domestic  trials,  exhibits  her  By- 
ronic  powers  in  a  striking  light.  Take  the 
following  introductory  verses : — 

Once  more,  my  harp!  once  more,  althongh  I 
thought 

Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strings  again, 

A  wandering  dream  thy  gentle  chords  have 
wrought. 

And  my  s^  heart,  which  long  hath  dwelt  in 
pain. 

Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough. 

Into  the  poet’s  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below. 

*  '  *  *  *  *  *  * 

- Easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 

To  sons  of  genius,  by  misfortune  bent ; 

But  thou  gavest  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares. 
Belief,  in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 

When,  slandered  and  maligned,  I  stood  apart 
From  those  whose  bounded  power  bath  wrung, 
not  crushed,  my  heart. 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name. 
And  scoffed  to  see  roe  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 
When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  I  had  relied. 

And  some  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake 
Stood  off  in  doubk  to  see  what  turn  the  world 
would  take — 

Thou  gavest  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor — 
Kind  words,  and  holy  wishes,  a^  true  tears  ; 
The  loved,  the  near  of  kin,  could  do  no  more. 
Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying 
years, 

But  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn. 

And  blunted  Slander’s  dart  with  their  indignant 
scorn. 

For  they  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  feel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin; 
Memory,  not  judgmemt,  prompts  the  thoughts 
wiiich  steal 

O’er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 
And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 
Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  de* 
ceived. 

But  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream, 
Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 
Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 
And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing — 
So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride, 
Along  tbe  world’s  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide. 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 
To  crimson  with  a  faint,  false-hearted  shame ; 
Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afraid. 
Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame; 
To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 

For  from  them  once  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its 
mercy  drew. 

These  striking  lines  abundantly  justify  the 


remark  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  styles  Mrs.  Norton  “  the  Byron  of  mod¬ 
ern  poetesses.”  She  has  very  much  of that 
intense  personal  passion  by  which  Byron’s 
poetry  is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp 
and  deeper  communion  with  man  and  nature 
of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron’s  beauti¬ 
ful  intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practi¬ 
cal  thought,  and  his  forceful  expression.  It 
is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural 
parallel.” 

There  were  some  of  the  minor  poems  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  volume,  which  were  in¬ 
expressibly  charming.  That  entitled  '*  A 
Mother’s  Heart,”  descriptive  of  the  feelings 
of  a  mother  for  her  several  children,  is  such 
as  none  but  a  mother,  and  that  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  one,  could  have  written.  First,  there 
is  the  eldest: 

When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 

My  eldest-born,  first  hope  and  dearest  treasure. 
My  heart  receiv^  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  1  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleasure ; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 
So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  this  first¬ 
born  in  several  charming  verses.  But  another 
succeeds  of  an  altogether  different  tempera¬ 
ment: 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  bold  in  thy  glee. 
Under  the  tough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing. 
With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free. 

Didst  come,  as  restless  as  a  bird’s  wing  glancing. 
Full  of  a  mild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  ! 

Still  there  is  room  for  a  third  in  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  ample  heart : 

At  length  thou  earnest — thou,  the  last  and  least. 
Nicknamed  “The  Emperor”  by  thy  laughing 
brothers. 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast. 

And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  otbera; 
Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 
A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thoul 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming — 
Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  brow, — 
Fit  for  the  world’s  strife,  not  for  poet’s  dreaming: 
And  proud  tbe  bearing  of  thy  stately  head. 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both !  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing. 
Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 

Nor  injured  either  by  this  love’s  comparing. 
Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call. 

But  in  the  Mother’s  Heart  found  room  for  all. 
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The  last  poem  which  Mrs.  Norton  has  pub¬ 
lished,  was  her  Child  of  the  Island/’  a 
poem  steeped  in  the  strongest  and  tenderest 
sympathies  of  humanity.  Some  seven  years 
previously  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
she  published  anonymously  a  little  poem  with 
a  prose  preface,  enUlled,  “A  Voice  from  the 
Factory,”  which  was  appropriately  enough 
dedicated  to  Lord  Ashley.  “  The  Child  of 
the  Island”  U  a  more  complete  development 
of  the  same  idea  which  inspired  the  “  Voice 
from  the  Factory.”  It  exhibits  more  depth  of 
thought  and  regularity  of  structure  than  any 
of  Mrs.  Norton^s  previous  poems,  and  is  ani¬ 
mated  throughout  by  a  lofty  purpose.  That 
purpose  may  be  best  expressed  by  one  of 
the  pithy  mottoes  to  the  poem,  taken  from 
Bentham :  '•'If  the  p6or  had  more  juetiee, 

they  would  need  lest  charity.''  The  work  is 
descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  their 
trials  and  sufferings,  and  it  points  to  the 
requisite  remedies.  In  fact,  it  is  a  poem  on 
the  “  condition  •  of  •  England  question,”  and 
never  before  was  the  subject  treated  with 
such  pathos,  force,  eloquence, and  true  poetry. 
There  are  word- pictures  of  scenery  in  the 
work,  of  extraordinary  power  and  beauty, 
which  we  would  wish  to  quote,  but  for  the 
limits  of  this  article ;  one  particularly  of 
Scotland  in  autumn,  which  is  especially 
grand.  But  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stanzas : 

Brown  Autumn  cometh,  with  her  liberal  hand 
Binding  the  harvest  in  a  thousand  sheaves ; 

A  yellow  glory  brightens  o'er  the  land, 

Shines  on  thatched  corners  and  low  cottage 
eaves. 

And  gilds  with  cheerful  light  the  fading  leaves ; 
Beautiful,  even  here,  on  hill  and  dale  ; 

More  lovely  yet,  where  Scotland's  soil  receives 
Tlie  varied  rays  her  wooded  mountains  hail, 

With  hues  to  which  our  faint  and  soberer  tints  are 
pale. 

For  there  the  scarlet  rowan  seems  to  mock 
The  red  sea-coral — berries,  leaves,  and  all, 
Light  swinging  from  the  moist  green  shining  rock. 
Which  beds  the  foaming  torrent’s  turbid  fall; 
And  there  the  purple  CMar,  grandly  tall. 

Lifts  its  crowned  head  and  sun-illumined  stem  ; 

And  larch  (soft  drooping  like  a  maiden’s  pall) 
Bends  o’er  the  lake,  that  seems  a  sapphire  gem 
Dropt  from  the  hoary  hill’s  gigantic  diadem. 

And  far  and  wide  the  glorious  lieather  blooms. 

Its  regal  mantle  o’er  the  mountain  spread ; 
Wooing  Uie  bee  with  honey-sweet  perfumes, 

'Sj  many  a  viewless  wild-flower  richly  shed; 
Up-springing  ’neath  the  glad  exulting  tread 
Of  eager  cTimners,  light  of  heart  and  limb ; 

Or  yielding,  soft,  a  fresh  elastic  bed, 
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When  evening  shadows  gather,  faint  and  dim, 

And  sun-fors^en  crags  grow  old,  and  gaunt,  and 
grim. 

O  land  first  seen  when  Life  lay  all  unknown. 

Like  an  nnvisited  country  o’er  the  wave, 

Which  now  my  travelled  heart  looks  back  upon. 
Marking  each  sunny  path,  each  gloomy  cave. 
With  here  a  memory,  and  there  a  grave  : — 
Land  of  romance  and  brauty  ;  noble  land 
Of  Bruce  and  Wallace  ;  land  where,  vainly 
brave. 

Ill-fated  8tuart  made  his  final  stand, 

Ere  yet  the  shivered  sword  fell  hopeless  from  his 
hand — 

I  love  you  !  1  remember  you !  though  vears 
Have  fleeted  o’er  the  hills  my  spirit  knew. 
Whose  wild  uncultured  heights  the  plough  for¬ 
bears, 

Whose  broomy  hollows  glisten  in  the  dew. 

Still  shines  the  calm  light  with  as  rich  a  hue 
Along  the  wooded  valleys  stretched  below  7 
Still  gleams  my  lone  lake’s  unforgotten  blue  7 
O  land  !  although  unseen,  how  well  I  know 
The  glory  of  your  face  in  this  autumnal  glow ! 

1  know  your  deep  glens  where  the  eagles  cry ; 

1  know  the  freshness  of  your  mountain  breeze; 
Your  brooklets,  gurgling  downward  ceaselessly  ; 
The  singing  of  your  birds  among  the  trees. 
Mingling  confused  a  thousand  melodies  ! 

1  know  Ifie  lone  rest  of  your  birchen  bowers. 
Where  the  soft  murmur  of  the  working-bees 
Goes  droning  past,  with  scent  of  heather  flowers. 
And  lulls  the  heart  to  dream  even  in  its  waking 
hours. 

The  purpose  of  the  poem  is  best  described 
in  the  two  concluding  stanzas  ; — 

I  thought,  in  my  own  secret  soul :  If  thus 
(By  the  strong  sympathy  that  knits  mankind) 
power  untried  exirls  in  each  of  us. 

By  which  a  fellow-creature’s  wavering  mind 
To  good  or  evil  deeds  may  be  inclined ; 

Shall  not  an  awful  questioning  be  made, 

(And  we,  perchance,  no  fitting  answer  find  !) 

“  Whom  hast  thou  sought  to  rescue  or  persuade  7 
Whom  roused  from  sinful  sloth  7  whom  comforted, 
afraid  7” 

Faint  not,  O  spirit  in  dejected  mood. 

Thinking  hd^  much  is  planned,  how  little 
done ; 

Revolt  not,  heart,  though  still  misunderstood  ; 

For  gratitude,  of  all  things  ’neath  the  sun. 

Is  easiest  lost,  and  insecurest  won; 

Doubt  not,  clear  mind,  that  worked  out  the  right 
For  the  right’s  sake  ;  the  thin  thread  must  bo 
spun. 

And  patience  weave  it,  ere  that  sign  of  might. 
Truth’s  banner,  wave  aloft,  full  flashing  to  the 
light. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  also  achieved  a  deservedly 
high  reputation  as  a  novelist.  The  first 
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work  of  this  kind  was  published  in  1835,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  public.  It 
was  entitled  “  The  Wife  and  Woman’s  Re¬ 
ward,”  and  displayed  abundant  evidences  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  acute  observation 
of  life,  racy  humor,  and  a  truly  reBned  taste. 
Since  then  she  has  written  several  other 
novels,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  have 
been  her  “  Temptation,  or  a  Wife’s  Perils,” 


"  School  for  Wives,”  and  “  Stuart  of  Dun- 
leath;”  the  last  of  which  has  already  been 
noticed  at  some  length  in  this  Journal. 

Mrs.  Norton  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  vigor  of  her  powers ;  and  if  not  prema¬ 
turely  worried  to  death  by  her  arch-enemy, 
we  hope  to  see  other  works  from  her  pen, 
which  shall  fully  justify  the  high  opinion  we 
have  formed  of  her  character  and  genius. 


From  Colbnra’s  New  Monibly. 
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That  eminent  N.  P.  Willis!  Eminently  [ 
the  poet  of  good  society,  says  Griswold,  who 
loves  (omare)  to  adorn  him.  Eminently 
amusing,  whatever  he  may  write  about,  says 
Thackeray,  who  loves  {$ubridere)  to  genteelly 
flout  him.  Eminent  in  pencillings  and  poet- 
itings,  as  feuilletonitte  and  as  attacht,  in  ro¬ 
mantic  inklings  of  adventure  and  in  the  con¬ 
ventionalisms  of  salon  life.  Eminently  the 
Representative  Man  of  American  cockney- 
ism  ;  for,  in  the  lines  of  his  compatriot,  Mr. 
Lowell, 

He's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  had  he  been  bom 
Where  plain  bare-skin’s  the  only  full  dress  that 
is  worn, 

He’d  have  given  his  own  each  an  air,  that  you’d  say 
’T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in  Broad¬ 
way. 

This  jaunty,  pert,  quasi-dtsftnyK^  air  apper¬ 
tains,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  eminent  man’s 
writings.  Not  that  it  is  substituted  for  good 
sense,  or  sagacious  reflection  at  times,  or 
dashing  cleverness  of  description.  No ;  Mr. 
Willis  18  a  clever  writer,  and  can  produce 
really  smart  sayings,  and  even  tasteful  fancies 
almost  a  discretion.  But  in  reading  him  you 
never  lose  sight,  for  a  couple  of  pages 
together,  of  the  writer’s  intense  self-con¬ 
sciousness — of  his  precautions  against  being 
merged  in  his  subject — of  his  resolve  to  haunt 
you  with  the  scent  of  his  perfumed  kerchiefs, 
and  the  glitter  of  his  jewelled  attire,  and  the 
creak  of  his  japanned  boots  ;  never  do  you 
escape,  as  it  were,  the  jingle  of  rings  on  his 
fingers  and  rings  on  his  toes,  wherewith  he 
miutes  music  wherever  he  goes — be  it  to 
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Banbury  Cross  or  the  Boulevards,  Niagara 
or  Chamouni,  Auld  Reekie  or  the  literal 
Modern  Athens.  * 

While  yet  in  statH  pupilfari  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Willis  appeared  in  print  as  a  re¬ 
ligious”  poet,  and  made  something  of  a  sen¬ 
sation,  it  is  said.  Thus  encouraged,  volume 
followed  volume — a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
“  religious”  verses  in  each.  There  are  some 
excellent  things,  too,  among  these  miscel¬ 
lanies  ;  nor  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  we  speak  scoBlngly  of  poetry  often  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  touching  beauty  and  simple 
purity  of  tone.  Moat  readers  of  verse  are 
familiar  with  that  fine  scriptural  study,  the 
“  Healing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,” — 
though  even  that  somehow  reminds  one,  with 
a  saving  difference,  of  the  scriptural  studies 
of  certain  Parisian  eonteurs.  “  Melanie”  is  a 
melodiously  accented  and  feelingly-rendered 
tale  of  brotherly  devotion — for  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  which  many  English  lovers  of  poetry 
felt  grateful  to  its  English  editor,  Barry 
Cornwall — though  Bon  Gaultier  and  other 
critics  express  their  gratitude  somewhat  ironi¬ 
cally,  and,  while  accusing  the  poet  of  per¬ 
petually  quoting  and  harping  on  his  poem, 
love  to  cap  his  die-away  verses. 

The  moon  shone  cold  on  the  castle  court, 

Oh.  Melanie !  oh,  Melanie, 

with  some  such  uncomplimentary  comple¬ 
ment  as  this : 

And  the  baron  be  called  for  something  short. 
Oh,  villany  !  oh,  villany  ! 

It 
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“  The  Dying  Alchemist”  is  another  of  his 
most  successful  pieces — a  very  efifeclively- 
told  story  of  an  aged  suicide— one  who,  sent 
blindfold  on  a  path  of  light,  had  turned  aside 
tx)  perish — “  a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken  from 
his  high  soaring  down — an  instrument  broken 
with  its  own  compass.”  The  dramatic  poem 
entitled  “  Lord  Ivon”  has  also  won  large 
approval— containing  as  it  does  passages  of 
more  sustained  vigor  and  less  finical  pre-^ 
tence  than  is  the  author’s  wont.  Some  of 
his  shorter  fragments,  devoted  to  household 
ties  and  the  domestic  affections,  are,  however, 
his  likeliest  claims  to  any  thing  beyond  ephe¬ 
meral  repute — marked  as  these  are,  some¬ 
times  in  a  memorable  degree,  by  a  tenderness 
and  sincerity  of  emotion  that  at  once  con¬ 
ciliate  censorship,  and  that  have  probably 
made  more  than  one  hostile  critic  shed  “  some 
natural  tears,”  however  scrupulous  his  high¬ 
ness  may  have  been  to  wipe  them  soon. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Willis  can  hardly  he 
ranked  very  high  among  poets,  and  those 
American  poets.  Ilis  strains  are  too  crlib 
and  fluent,  too  dainty-sweet  and  prettily- 
equipped,  too  evidently  the  recreation  of  an 
easy-minded  essayist,  instead  of  being  fraught 
..  with  sighs  from  the  depths  of  a  soul  travail¬ 
ing  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength.  He 
siugs,  and  we  listen  as  to  one  who  has  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  upon  an  in¬ 
strument;  and  having  heard  him,  we  pass  on, 
and  forget  the  melody,  though  we  do  not 
forget  w  hat  manner  of  man  he  was.  Speaking 
of  a  lyrical  minstrel — some  say,  the  eminent 
N.  P.  Willis  himself — Emerson  describes  his 
head  as  a  music-box  of  delicate  tunes  and 
rhythms,  and  his  skill  and  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  never  to  be  sufficiently  praised.  To 
whomsoever  this  may  refer,  what  follows  will 
apply  to  his  Eminence:  But  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  whether  he  were  not  only  a  lyrist, 
but  a  poet,  we  were  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
is  plainly  a  contemporary,  not  an  eternal  man.” 
Yes ;  that  is  unmistakably  true  of  N.  P.  Willis. 
Plainly  a  contemporary — a  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  being — cofival  with  Gore  House — syn¬ 
chronous  with  the  fashion  of  “  Hurrygraphs.” 
Not  at  all  an  eternal  man,  although  the  North 
American  Review,  in  its  pride  and  pleasure,  did 
dub  him  the  American  Euripides,  and  thereby 
gave  the  cue  to  a  thousand  wittols  to  exclaim, 
A  very  American  one  indeed !  Emerson 
goes  on  to  say  of  his  lyrist,  that  he  does  not 
stand  out  of  our  low  limitations,  like  a  Chim¬ 
borazo  under  the  line,  running  up  from  the 
torrid  base  through  all  the  climates' of  the 
globe,  with  belts  of  the  herbage  of  every 
latitude  on  its  high  and  mottled  sides ;  but 
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is  rather  the  landscape  garden  of  a  modem 
house,  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues, 
with  well-bred  men  and  women  standing  and 
sitting  in  the  walks  and  terraces.  “  We  hear, 
through  all  the  varied  music,  the  ground- 
tone  of  conventional  life.  Our  poets  are 
men  of  talents  who  sing,  and  not  the  child¬ 
ren  of  music.  The  argument  is  secondary, 
the  finish  of  the  verses  is  primary” — in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  truth  that  it  is  not  metres,  but  a 
metre-making  argument,  that  makes  a  poem; 
that  in  the  order  of  genesis  the  thought  is 
prior  to  the  form — ”  a  thought  so  passionate 
and  alive,  that,  like  the  spirit  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  it  has  an  architecture  of  its  own, 
and  adorns  nature  with  a  new  thing.”  How 
plainly  Mr.  Willis  is  thought  a  contemporary, 
not  an  eternal  man,*  by  the  scribe  of  the 
Biglow  Papers,  Bremer’s  Apollo’s  Head, 
let  these  lines  testify: 

There  is  Willis,  so  natty  and  jaunty  and  gay. 
Who  says  his  best  things  in  so  foppish  a  way. 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly  o’erlay- 
ing  ’em, 

That  one  nardly  knows  whether  to  thank  him  for 
saying  em ; 

Over-ornament  ruins  both  poem  and  prose. 

Just  conceive  of  a  muse  with  a  ring  in  her  nose ! 

Conception  is  a  blessing,  is  Hamlet’s  general 
proposition.  But  here  the  poet  will  think 
Its  quality  strained,  not  blessing  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.  Rather  he  will 
quote  Hamlet’s  subsequent  words,  Slanders, 
Sir ;  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  things — 

All  which,  interpose  we  old  folks,  we  most 
powerfully  and  potently  believe.  Under 
protest,  however,  from  a  few  missy  admirers 
of  the  Penciller’s  flourishes,  to  whom  his 
patron  Muse  would  be  in  shabby  dishabille 
without  the  nasal  circlet  ut  suprit. 

But  it  is  to  his  prose  that  N.  P.  Willis 
owes,  after  all,  the  epigraph  of  Eminent. 
Who  has  not  whiled  away  an  hour  in  plea¬ 
sant  light  reading  of  his  purveying  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  amusement  and  eke  the 
bad  blood  excited  by  his  “  Pencillings  by  the 
Way  ?”  That  “  famous  and  clever  N.  P. 
Willis,”  as  Mr.  Titmarsh  calls  him,  ”  whose 
reminiscences  have  delighted  so  many  of  us, 
and  in  whose  company  one  is  always  sure  to 
find  amusement  of  some  sort  or  the  other. 
Sometimes  it  is  amusement  at  the  writer’s  wit 


*  In  appraising  himseH|  by-the  by,  Mr.  Willis  has 
oharaeterUtioally  said,  “  I  would  willingly  take  a 
ohanoe  for  immortality,  sandwiched  between  Cooper 
and  CampbelL”  This  was  said  apropos  of  his  going 
to  reside  between  Cooper’s  abode  and  poetic 
Wyoming. 
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and  smartness,  his  brilliant  descriptions,  and 
wondrous  flow  and  rattle  of  spirits :  some¬ 
times  it  is  wicked  amusement,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  at  Willis’s  own  expense — 
amusement  at  the  immensity  of  N.  P.’s 
blunders — amusement  at  the  prodigiousness 
of  his  self-esteem.”  “There  would  be  no 
keeping  our  wives  and  daughters  in  their 
senses,”  adds  Mr.  Titmarsh,  (in  the  sixth 
number  of  The  Proser,)  “  were  such  fascina¬ 
tors  to  make  frequent  apparitions  amongst 
ns  ;  but  it  is  comfortable  that  there  should 
have  been  a  Willis  ;  and  (since  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  The  Proser)  a  literary  man  myself, 
and  anxious  for  the  honor  of  the  profession, 

I  am  proud  to  think  that  a  man  of  our  call¬ 
ing  should  have  come,  should  have  seen, 
should  have  Conquered,  as  Willis  has  done.” 
The  illustrious  stranger’s  resumis  of  the  table- 
talk  and  drawing-room  doings  of  his  illustri¬ 
ous  hosts  and  hostesses,  were  amazingly 
relished,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  elicited. 
Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  to  this  day, 
how  reviewers  and  critics,  big,  little,  and 
middle-sized,  after  indignantly  crying  shame 
on  those  imitators  of  Mr.  Willis  who  jot 
down  in  their  journals  and  books  of  travel 
personal  anecdotes  and  descriptions  touching 
the  notables  they  may  have  dined  withal, 
proceed  forthwith  to  collect,  for  quotation, 
the  raciest  bits  of  domestic  gossip,  the  very 
essential  oil  of  the  personality  just  denounced. 
This  should  never  have  been  seen  in  print, 
they  swear,  in  their  first  column.  In  their 
second,  they  give  it,  whole  and  entire,  the 
benefit  of  their  own  extended  circulation. 

Not  that  we  are  pleading  for  Mr.  Willis’s 
achievements  as  Gossipry’s  “Own  Correspon¬ 
dent,”  and  envoy  to  the  privacies  of  literary 
and  fashionable  life.  On  the  contrary,  in 
reading  his  reports  of  what  he  heard  and 
saw  said  and  done  there,  we  find  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  have  in  remembrance  the  caution 
of  that  high  literator*  whom,  of  all  others, 
Mr.  Willis  seemingly  hates  with  most  perfect 
hatred, — viz.,  that  to  report  conversations 
fiurly,  it  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  that  we 
should  be  completely  familiar  with  all  the  in¬ 
terlocutors,  and  understand  thoroughly  all 
their  minutest  relations,  and  points  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  and  common  feeling  with 
each  other ;  and  that  he  who  is  not  thus 
qualified,  must  be  in  perpetual  danger  of 
misinterpreting  sportive  allusion  into  serious 

*  “This  reptile  of  oritiouio,”  Mr.  Willis  calls 
him:  adding,  “He  has  turned  and  stung  me. 
Thank  Ood  I  I  have  escaped  the  slime  of  his  appro¬ 
bation.”  That  Deo  gratia*  is  a  masterstroke  in 
its  way. 


statement;  and  may  transmute  what  was 
some  jocular  phrase  or  half-phrase,  intelli- 
ible  only  to  an  old  companion,  into  a  solidi- 
ed  opinion  which  the  talker  had  never 
framed,  or  if  he  had,  would  never  have 
given  words  to  in  any  mixed  assemblage — 

“  not  even  among  what  the  world  calls 
friends  at  his  own  board.”  But  again,  we 
fancy  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  abuse  showered 
down  on  the  American  attache's  head  was 
sham  sentiment,  and  that  he  was  noade  some¬ 
thing  like  the  scapegoat  in  this  matter. 
Somebody,  however,  behooved  to  be  the 
scapegoat ;  and  while  the  hapless  individual 
suffered,  the  general  public  benefited  by  the 
protest  thus  uttered,  whether  on  the  whole 
sincerely  or  not,  against  what  was  tending  to 
become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  it  was  last  announced  tliat  N.  P. 
Willis  had  again  arrived  in  England,  that 
vigilant  wag  Punch  thought  it  a  duty  to  say 
I  as  much :  “  We  mention  this  fact  for  the 
benefit  of  those  would-be  literary  gentlemen 
who  are  anxious  to  appear  in  print,  as  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Mr.  Willis  for  dinner  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  secure  them  the  advantages  of  publi¬ 
cation  without  any  risk  or  expense.  Literary 
gentlemen  are  cautioned,  however,  against 
speeking  too  freely  in  their  conversation  after 
dinner,  as  mistakes  have  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  best- regulated  memories — even 
in  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis’s.  For  testimonials, 
apply  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  or  any 
one  mentioned  in  Mr.  Willis’s  American 
works,  when  he  was  last  in  England.” 
Happily,  Mr.  Willis  is  a  lively  rattle,  not 
easily  abashed,  or  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
spirits  by  the  dull  jokes  of  British  malcon¬ 
tents.  They  will  not  put  him  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  by  allusions  to  brass,  or  his  nose  out 
of  joint  by  piercing  a  ring  through  it.  A 
liberal  public  has  been  found  to  patronize  his 
lucubrations ;  and  so  be  has  gone  on  writing, 
and  re-writing,  and  patching  together  odds 
and  ends,  and  dressing  up  faded  beauties 
with  new  cuffs  and  collars,  and  cramming 
cramhe  repetita  into  new  spicileyia,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  easy  souls  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  “People  I  have  Met,”  “ H urrygraphs,” 
“  Summer  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean,” 
“  Life  Here  and  Th^re,”  “A  Health  Trip  to 
the  Tropics,”  and  many  another  excursus,  re¬ 
lated  with  what  Theseus  calls  , 

The  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  el^aence. 

Seneca  is  a  great  deal  too  heavy  for  Mr. 
Willis,  but  Plautus  not  a  whit  too  light. 
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He  is  efTt-rvescent  with  aDimal  spirits,  and 
daslies  you  o(F  a  gay,  buoyant  aphorism  with 
the  bonhommie  of  Harold  Skimpole  himself. 
Trifles  light  as  air  float  beamingly  through 
his  volumes,  the  flimsy  texture  whereof 
almost  justifies  at  times  the  satire  of  Tom 
Moore  on  book- making  tactics  : 

No  matter  with  wliat  their  remembrance  is  stocked. 
So  they’ll  only  remember  the  quantum  desired — ^ 
Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes,  od.. 
Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that’s  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  old  jtu- 
dt'priU; 

Like  Dit>din,  may  tell  of  each  farcical  frolic ; 
Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Uenlis, 

That  gingerbread-cakes  always  give  them  the 
colic. 

But  then  our  Penciller  is  not  prosy,  and  has 
the  art  ever  to  keep  the  attention  simmering. 
Never  hum-drumming  himself,  he  never  lets 
you  snore.  Only  let  him  suspect  you  of  a 
preliminary  yawn,  or  an  incipient  drowsiness, 
he’ll  soon  mend  that  by  a  playful  poke  in  the 
costal  regions,  or  some  such  coup-de-main  of 
infallible  virtue.  The  style  he  can  command 
when  at  his  best — which,  probably,  is  when 
he  is  least  ambitious  of  efiect* — is  a  capital 


*  After  declaring  that  Willis’s  nature  is 

“A  glass  of  champagne  with  the  foam  on’t, 
As  tender  as  Fletcher,  as  witty  as  Beaumont,” 


vehicle  for  the  chatty  coxcombries  it  hurries 
along. 

His  prose  had  a  natural  grace  of  its  own. 

And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he’d  let  it  alone ; 

But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so,  one  fairly  gets  tired. 
And  is  forced  to  forgive  where  he  might  have 
admired  ; 

Vet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  unlaced. 

It  runs  like  a  stream,  with  a  musical  waste. 

And  gurgles  along  with  the  liquidest  sweep : — 
’Tis  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who’d  have  it  deep  7 
In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  village  is  found 
That  has  not  its  author  sublime  and  profound. 
For  some  one  to  be  slightly  shoal  is  a  duty. 

And  Willis’s  shallowness  makes  half  his  beauty. 

It  is  in  fact  just  the  style  for  his  public — the 
public  of  magazine  readers,  railway  stu¬ 
dents,  first-of-the-month  folks,  who  gallop 
through  an  article  of  smooth  trim  surface  as 
swiftly  as  Camilla  scours  the  plain,  but  who 
are  not  equal  to  your  cross-country  work, 
and  are,  after  all,  most  at  home  when  am¬ 
bling  along  macadamized  road  and  wooden 
pavement. 

Mr.  Lowell  adds— what  would  read  as  well  without 
the  questionable  comparison  with  our  dramatic 
Dioecuti— 

"So  his  beet  things  are  done  in  the  flush  of  the 
moment 

If  he  wait  all  is  spoilt ;  he  may  stir  it  and  shake  it. 
But  the  fixed  air  onoe  gone,  he  can  never  re¬ 
make  it” 


From  Fraser’s  Magasiae 
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Wk  are  never  weary  of  historical  restora¬ 
tions.  The  ‘‘  myth  ”  has  in  so  many  forms, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  obscured  our  records, 
that  no  effort  to  efface  it  comes  unwelcome. 
But  when  the  security  is  endorsed  with  the 
name  of  Ellesmere,  we  cannot  refuse  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  negotiate. 

Every  reader  of  history  has  heard,  and,  for 
want  of  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  has 
hitherto  believed,  that  the  revolution  of  "  the 

•  Hittory  of  the  War  of  the  Sieilian  Veepere. 
By  IBchele  Amari.  EditM  by  Lord  Ellesmere. 
Lradon :  Bentley. 


Sicilian  Vespers”  in  1282,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  rule  in  the  island,  were  the 
results  of  a  conspiracy  as  complete  in  design 
and  minute  in  detail  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  or  the  Popish  Plot  of  Guido 
Fawkes.  It  seemed  to  be  a  not  improbable 
account  of  an  event  which  annihilated  the 
armaments  and  rent  the  kingdoms  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  then  European  sovereigns, 
while  it  changed  the  dynasty  of  Sicily,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a  mighty  “  plot,”  in 
which  kings  and  nations  were  accomplices, 
while  foreign  gold  and  foreign  intrigue  con- 
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tribnted  to  its  denouement.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  destinies 
of  men  were  matters  of  market,  and  the 
rights  of  the  commons  yet  undistinguishable  ' 
from  the  clamorings  of  half-starved  villaint, 
such  a  cause  obtained  credit  as  being  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  effects  produced,  the  only 
alternative  being  a  revolution  originating  in 
the  mere  motion  of  the  people.  No  one 
stopped  to  discover  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
tale,  or  to  consider  the  source  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  Even  the 
Sicilians,  it  would  appear,  were,  and  were 
content  to  be.  in  ignorance  of  the  true  his¬ 
tory  of  their  great  revolution.  They,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  deceived  by  what 
we  can  hardly  doubt  from  the  case  before  us 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Angevins  to  revenge  their  defeat 
in  the  6eld  by  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
motives  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  a 
Ouelph  and  Ghibelline  war  of  literature  with 
fact;  and,  as  must  be  the  case  where  the 
former  is  not  shackled  by  obligations  to 
truth,  in  a  half-educated  age  it  carrira  the  day. 

We  must  assume,  for  the  present,  that  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
version  of  the  Sicilian  revolution,  and  shall 
only  now  draw  their  attention  to  one  feature 
in  the  story,  which  we  think  contains  a  no 
slight  evidence  of  the  animus  with  which  it 
is  written — we  mean  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama  —  Pet^r  of  Aragon  and  John  of  Pro- 
cida — are  respectively  treated.*  The  former, 
because  he  was  throughout  the  contest  the 
uncompromising  and  successful  opponent  of 
the  Angevin  faction,  is  branded  as  a  traitor, 
a  conspirator,  and  a  perjured  peace-breaker. 
The  latter,  though  according  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  historians  themselves  he  had  been 
the  Ulysses  as  well  as  the  Simon  of  the  plot, 
yet  because  he  afterwards  deserted  from  the 
side  of  Aragon,  is  exalted  from  the  very 
beginning  as  a  pure  patriot  and  hero. 

We  are  unconscious  of  any  special  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  character  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  nor 
shall  we  incur  the  charge  of  favoritism  if  we  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  evidence  by  which  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  is  supposed  to  have  been  conclu¬ 
sively /»rorerf  against  him.  As  we  shall  have 
to  go  through  the  details  of  his  part  in  the 
story  hereafter,  we  will,  to  avoid  repetition, 
illustrate  his  behavior  by  “  putting  ”  (as  the 
lawyer  says)  what  appears,  with  a  slight 
allowance  for  allegory,  to  be  an  analogous 
case.  Our  James  the  Second  shall  be 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  William  of  Orange 
Peter  of  Aragon,  whose  position,  by  his 


marriage  with  the  heiress  presumptive  of  the 
legitimate  Neapolitan  house,  may  not  un¬ 
fairly  be  represented  by  that  of  the  Dutch 
prince.  Then  suppose  an  English  exile — 
Shaftesbury  for  instance,  had  he  been  still 
alive — employing  his  time  at  the  Hague, 
like  a  spirit  of  mischief,  in  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  William  the  reports  of  English  discon¬ 
tent,  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  promise  on 
behalf  of  his  friends  at  homo  that  a  Dutch 
invasion  should  be  supported  ;  that  William, 
partly  from  cautious  fears  for  his  own  do¬ 
minions,  and  partly  from  a  wish  (which  he 
more  than  suspected  would  be  gratified) 
that  the  English  nation  should  themselves 
call  him  to  the  succession,  avoided  any  overt 
communication;  and  that,  while  “the  plot” 
lingered,  the  west-countrymen,  maddened 
by  the  cruelties  of  Jefferies  and  Kirke,  and 
the  Covenanters,  bursting  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  council,  had  marched  upon  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  where  the  people  were  yet  in  sus¬ 
pense  as  to  the  fate  of  the  bishops  ;  that  the 
Stuarts  and  their  adherents  were  expelled, 
and,  after  certain  delays  consequent  upon  the 
suddenness  of  the  movement  and  the  ex¬ 
cited  hopes  of  the  Republicans,  that  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Parliament  had  waited  upon 
William,  then  encamped  on  the  French 
border,  and  requested  him  to  assume  the 
crown ;  we  say,  supposing  all  this,  would 
any  one  pretend  that  here  was  any  proof  of 
a  conspiracy  in  esse,  much  less  of  William’s 
having  been  an  accomplice?  Yet,  mutatis 
mutandis,  we  think  the  case  does  not  so 
widely  differ  from  that  commonly  called 
”  the  Vespers’  Conspiracy ;”  and  Peter  of 
Aragon,  upon  no  stronger  evidence,  has 
been  convicted  over  and  over  again  of  the 
full  charge. 

Later  historians,  not  content  with  assum¬ 
ing  the  above  hypothesis  as  proved,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  spice  the  tale  with  pure  invention 
to  suit  the  partisan  or  romantic  tastes  of  their 
different  readers.  Thus  ‘‘the  conspiracy” 
is  said  to  have  been  hatching  amongst  the 
whole  Sicilian  nation  for  a  considerable  time, 
whilst  John  of  Procida,  “the  indefatigable 
missionary  of  revolt,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk  or  beggar,  flew  from  Constantinople  to 
Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa,”  to  be¬ 
speak  protection  for  the  future  insurgents. 
“  The  treaty”  of  revolt  “  was  sealed  with  the 
signet  of  Pope  Nicholas  himself,  the  enemy 
of  Charles,  and  his  deed  of  gift  transferred 
the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of  An¬ 
jou  to  Aragon.”*  Finally,  Procida  made  a 

•  Gibbon. 
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toar  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  Brutus-like,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  simpleton,  to  communicate  in¬ 
telligence,  and  to  prepare  for  the  simulta¬ 
neity  of  the  rising.  And  yet  the  secret  “  so 
widely  diffused  and  so  freely  circulated  was," 
as  Gibbon,  with  almost  ironical  credulity, 
remarks,  “  preserved  above  two  years"  (some 
say  even  longer)  “with  impenetrable  dis¬ 
cretion.”  The  last  of  all  the  fanciful  addi¬ 
tions  was  that  of  Boccacio,  who  put  the 
6nishing-touch  of  dramatic  interest  in  the 
“Vespers’  Bell,”  which  gave  the  confeder¬ 
ates  the  signal,  and  the  plot  its  name. 

The  romance  thus  manufactured  has  been 
grafted  into  the  historic  page,  apparently 
without  a  suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  The 
historian  of  the  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”  enjoys 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  drst  to  express 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  which,  however, 
is  stud  to  have  been  suggested  by  Voltaire. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  their  joint  scepticism 
(if  such  it  be)  goes  no  farther  than  to  dis¬ 
credit  any  connection  between  the  actual 
outbreak  and  the  great  conspiracy,  on  which 
Gibbon  dwells  with  such  complacency  as 
rolling  back  the  title  of  Latin  conquest  from 
the  East.  “  It  may  be  questioned,”  he 
says,  “  whether  the  instant  explosion  of  Pa¬ 
lermo  were  the  efifectof  accident  or  design.” 
He  afterwards  reverts  with  all  his  former 
ardor  to  the  idea  of  the  plot.  Having  de¬ 
scribed  the  incident  which  caused  the  “ex¬ 
plosion,”  he  adds,  that  “  the  conspirators 
seized  the  opportunity”  to  execute  their  de¬ 
sign,  “  the  revolt  being  inspired  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  the  soul  of  Procida.” 

Sismondi,  not  yielding  his  belief  in  Pro- 
cida’s  sole  concoction  of  the  plot,  thinks 
that  his  hand  may  be  seen  in  “  stirring  up 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  sending  to 
Palermo  the  nobles  and  the  soldiers  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  movement,  well 
assured  that  the  occasion  would  not  be  de¬ 
layed.”  (Quoted,  Amari,  Appendix.)  Even 
the  philooopbic  historian  of  the  “  Middle 
Ages,”  though  he  at  Srst  appears  to  doubt 
freely  the  truth  of  the  ordinary  version,  ! 
seems  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  difficulties  of  not  adopting  a  full  bi^ 
lief  in  Peter’s  entire  complicity.  And  yet 
one  part  of  the  popular  story  is  as  unau- 
tbentic  as  the  other :  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  is  as  unreal  as  (he  charges  of  ac¬ 
tive  complicity  against  either  Peter  of  Ara¬ 
gon  or  John  of  Procida.  At  least  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  us  proves  incontestably  that 
such  a  complexion  of  affairs  was  unknown  to 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
events  themselves.  Lord  Eillesmere  com¬ 


pares  the  results  of  Amari’s  work  with  that 
of  Niebuhr’s  in  Roman  history.  However 
much  they  may  resemble  each  other  in  effect, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  difference  in 
the  respective  processes  of  the  two  histori¬ 
ans,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  In  the  one  case  was  a 
series  of  legends  representing  a  stale  of 
things  prima  facie  unreal,  but  which  bad 
been  looked  upon  as  agreeably  filling  an 
otherwise  blank  page  in  the  world’s  story, 
yet  withal  evidently  more  than  mere  idle 
tales,  though  their  meaning  had  not  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  master-mind  of  Nie¬ 
buhr,  in  an  apparent  chaos,  discovered  a 
principle  and  a  system,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
materials  scattered  up  and  down  through  all 
history,  reared  a  graceful  and  regular  build¬ 
ing,  but  one  founded  at  best  only  upon  con¬ 
jecture,  and  dependent  for  its  existence  upon 
future  confirmation.  Amari,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  turns  upon  the  dishonest  inven¬ 
tions  of  men  the  reflection  of  that  great 
modern  mirror,  the  State-paper  Office ;  and 
as  it  was  at  the  touch  of  that  spear  of  celes¬ 
tial  temper,  which 

No  falsehood  can  endure, 

.  .  .  .  but  returns, 

Of  farce  to  its  own  likeness  ; 

so  has  the  high-blown  conceit  of  historic 
fraud  melted  before  the  plain  tale  of  truth 
and  reality.  We  are  enabled  to  judge  not 
only  how  complete  was  the  work  of  falsifica¬ 
tion,  but  also  how  bitter  must  Hhve  been  de¬ 
feat  to  those  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
such  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  their  disgrace. 

Mr.  Amari,  in  his  Appendix,  enters  into  a 
comparison  of  the  several  versions  of  the 
story  which  he  finds  in  various  historians, 
contemporary  or  otherwise.  Through  this 
part  of  his  work  we  have  no  desire  to  follow 
him.  We  shall  prefer  pointing  out  some  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  contemporary  pub¬ 
lic  documents  against  the  belief  of  any  for¬ 
eign  interference,  or  indeed  foreign  intrigue, 
having  been  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilian  revolution. 

In  a  bull  of  Pope  Honorius,  dated  in  1825, 
three  years  after  “  the  Vespers,”  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  that  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  island  were  the 
fearful  extortion  and  oppression  practised 
upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  Angevin  govern¬ 
ment — evils  which  Charles  of  Anjou  is  there¬ 
fore  advised  to  correct  as  a  sure  means  of 
recovering,  what  he  professed  to  desire,  the 
lost  affections  of  his  former  subjects.  (App. 
333.) 
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Ab  rerardt  the  part  which  Peter  of  Ara¬ 
gon  is  alleged  to  have  played  in  the  drama, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  his  bitterest  ene¬ 
mies.  First,  we  turn  to  the  bulls  issued  by 
the  successive  Popes,  and  heaping  anathe¬ 
mas  and  excommunications  upon  the  beads  of 
the  Aragonese  monarch  and  his  adherents 
for  certain  crimes  specified  therein.  We  may 
be  sore  that  the  success  of  Peter  and  the 
Sicilians  had  so  far  exasperated  the  lioman 
See,  that  any  charges  made  by  the  latter 
would  lack  no  colors  which  either  malice  or 
industry  could  supply.  And  yet  it  is  not 
pretended  to  accuse  the  offender  of  conspir¬ 
ing  with  the  Sicilians  against  Anjou,  nor  is  a 
conspiracy  even  alluded  to.  Peter’s  utmost 
crime  is  that  of  being  the  dux  et  auriga  of 
the  discord  between  the  Holy  See  and  her 
revolted  vassals,  (he  is  nowhere  described  as 
the  auetor  of  such  discord,)  and  principally 
it  is  alleged  that  to  this  unchristian  purpose 
he  had  directed  an  expedition,  which  he  had 
allowed  the  Pope  to  believe  was  against 
African  infidels.  (App.  329-332.) 

Secondly,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  reality  the 
principal  victim  of  the  supposed  conspiracy, 
in  a  letter  dated  May,  1282, — just  after  the 
outbreak  in  Sicily, — and  requesting  assist¬ 
ance  of  Philip  the  Bold  of  France,  makes  fro 
mention  of  Peter,  or  of  a  compiraey ;  and  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  duel  l^tween  himself 
and  the  King  of  Aragon,  in  witich  both  par¬ 
ties  were  to  prove  their  recriminative  charges, 
Charles  complains  only  of  Peter’s  invasion  of 
Sicily,  contra  regions  e  in  mal  modo  ;  but  not 
a  word  escapes  him  tending  to  connect  such 
invasion  with  any  previous  design,  .\gain, 
after  the  failure  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
duel,  when  Charles  would  1m  most  anxious 
to  blacken  the  fame  of  his  adversary  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  by  even  the  most  reckless 
charges,  all  bis  accusations  of  perfidy  go  no 
farther  than  that  Peter  had,  while  engaged 
in  warlike  preparations,  whose  object  he 
would  not  avow,  made  offers  of  intermarriage 
between  his  own  family  and  that  of  Naples. 

Having  then  emended  this  hitherto  corrupt 
passage,  we  will  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of 
the  light  thus  gained,  to  run  through  the 
narrative  of  “the  Sicilian  Vespers,”  first 
briefly  touching  upon  some  of  the  chief  points 
in  the  previous  history  of  the  island,  which 
we  think  will  lend  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  revolution  and  its  true  causes. 

'  Liberty,  we  may  premise,  was  a  plant  of 
native  growth  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Lom¬ 
bard,  the  Greek,  and  the  Saracen  bad  pre¬ 
served  till  the  tenth  century  institutions  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  feudal  spirit.  And  when  that 


system  was  at  last  introduced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  many  circumstances  tended  to  miti¬ 
gate  its  rigor  and  restrict  its  limits.  To  the 
obstacles  which  Nature  offered  to  a  foreign 
conqueror  in  the  two  kingdoms,  were  added 
the  influence  of  numerous  rich  and  important 
cities — moral  barriers  against  which,  as  in 
Spain,  the  advancing  tide  of  feudalism  fretted 
in  vain.  Again,  the  vast  powers  assumed  by 
and  conceded  to  the  Church,  to  whose  au¬ 
thority  the  Normans,  “  few  in  number,  and 
having  no  title  but  their  swords,”  were  glad 
to  defer,  and  the  great  quantity  of  land  which 
retained  its  allodial  nature,  narrowed  the  field 
of  merely  military  power ;  while,  last  but  not 
least,  the  characters  of  the  Norman  monarcbs 
themselves  gave  to  the  innovation  less 
violent  pretensions  than  it  elsewhere  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  constitution  of  the  Norman  sovereigns 
was  scarcely  less  venerated  in  Sicily  than 
were  the  Saxon  laws  by  our  ancestors.  In 
theory  it  recognized  a  more  complete  balance 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  than  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  at  so  early  a  period,  while  its  prac¬ 
tical  influence  was  gratefully  remembered  as 
the  source  of  mild  and  equitable  government. 
The  crown,  instead  of  representing  only  a 
precarious  cbiefship  amongst  turbulent  peers, 
seems  to  have  more  nearly  resembled  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  central  power  of  the  state  which  we 
find  in  a  modem  limited  monarchy,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  territorial  privileges  or  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  The  nobles,  neither  too  numerous  to 
awe  nor  too  few  to  embolden  the  sovereign, 
are  described  as  animated  by  an  almost  pa¬ 
triarchal  spiiit.  The  third  estate,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  commercial  immunity,  and  pos- 
sess'ng  a  reasonable  voice  in  the  legislature, 
were  peaceful  and  contented.  Serfdom  was 
almost  unknown. 

The  first  shock  sustained  by  the  hitherto 
prosperous  liberties  of  Sicily  was  the  sudden 
failure  of  the  line  of  Norman  kings,  whereby 
the  whole  Southern  monarchy  passed  as  a 
princess’s  dowry  under  the  house  of  Suabia. 
The  tyranny  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the 
absenteeism  of  bis  son,  Frederick  the  Second, 
entirely  alienated  the  aS'eclions  of  the  people, 
whilst  it  aroused  a  determination  to  look  to 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  they  rebelled,  and 
proclaimed  a  republic  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  See ;  but  so  feeble  was  the  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  by  the  latter,  that  in  four 
years  they  again  were  crushed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  butard  Manfred.  Twelve  years 
of  misgovernment  yielded  them  an  easy  prey 
to  Chmlea  of  Anjou,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
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of  condottieri,  collected  from  all  nations  for 
tbe  plunder  of  tbe  South.  And  for  sixteen 
years  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  King 
and  his  nobles  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
emulate  the  infamy  of  Verres. 

The  author  of  “The  Decline  and  Fall,”  in 
one  of  his  favorite  periods,  sums  up  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  conquered  nation :  “  The  new 
kingdoms  of  Charles,”  he  says,  “  were  afflict¬ 
ed  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  military  op¬ 
pression  ;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
Italian  subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  their  master  and  the  licentiousness  of 
his  followers.”  Mr.  Amari’s  narrative  will 
show  that  the  great — though  in  this  matter 
credulous — historical  freethinker  has  unwit¬ 
tingly  Enunciated  the  true  causes  of  the  re¬ 
volution. 

The  most  ruthless  government  Sicily  had 
yet  experienced  was  that  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  whose  foreign  wars  had  proved  a 
ceaseless  drain  upon  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  his  people.  But  though  he  had  greatly 
increased  the  taxation,  he  granted  one  sensi¬ 
ble  boon  in  the  abolition  of  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Charles,  without  abating  any 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  purse,  reestablished 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  over  the 
persons  of  his  subjects,  compelling  them  to 
serve  in  the  fleet  as  well  as  the  army ;  and 
in  order  to  force  recusants  to  appear,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  imprisoned  or  fined  their  relatives. 
But  further,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
insolence  in  the  conqueror  and  endurance  in 
the  subject,  no  household  was  safe  from  out¬ 
rage  in  what  it  holds  most  dear — the  honor 
of  its  women.  Violence  or  deceit  were  mer¬ 
cilessly  employed  to  work 

- the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable 

B  hame, 

That  turns  the  coward’s  heart  to  steel,  the  slug¬ 
gard’s  blood  to  flame. 

To  the  remonstrances  of  the  afflicted  peo¬ 
ple  Charles  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Their  dele¬ 
gates  hardly  escaped  with  life,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  monarch  was  too  well  known  to 
render  the  advocacy  of  Sicilian  wrongs  either 
a  safe  or  a  grateful  task.  The  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Popes,  Nicholas  the  Third, 
threatened  him  with  the  wrath  of  God,  who 
could  not,  he  said,  overlook  such  tyranny. 
“  Of  the  meaning  of  tyranny,”  answered 
Charles,  “  I  am  ignorant ;  but  I  know  that 
God  Almighty  has  been  my  guide,  and 
therefore  I  am  confident  he  will  always  sup¬ 
port  me.”  The  excesses  of  his  followers  he 
beard  of  with  a  smile ;  he  regarded  them  as 
a  general  regards  the  brutality  of  his  storm- 


ers  during  a  sack.  The  men  had  served  his 
purpose,  and  must  serve  it  again ;  and  he 
would  not,  if  he  dared,  curtail  their  license. 
If  they  exacted  too  severe  a  return,  va  vte- 
ti»!  was  all  the  consolation  he  could  oflfer. 

He  himself,  cold  and  otherwise  passionless, 
was  solely  bent  upon  enlarging  his  dominion. 
He  had,  with  this  view,  connected  his  family 
with  that  of  the  titular  Emperor  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  the  French  dynasty  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  and  had  also  purchased  the  title  of  King 
of  Jerusalem ;  intending  to  make  the  Latin 
cause  a  stepping-stone  for  his  own  ambition. 

His  authority  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
established  in  Italy  as  head  of  the  Guelphic 
faction.  His  creature,  Martin  the  Fourth, 
had  lately  been  chosen  Pope,  so  that  nothing 
now  hindered  his  long-promised  Elastem 
campaign.  For  some  years  Italy  had  rung 
with  warlike  preparations;  his  fleets  and 
armies  awaited  but  their  leader’s  signal. 
Charles’s  pride  and  confidence  knew  no 
bounds  :  all  seemed  to  be  his ;  and  extor¬ 
tion  and  oppression  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
drain  from  his  present  subjects  the  means  of 
further  conquest. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  common  version 
goes  astray,  and  Angevin  dishonesty,  com¬ 
bined  with  Italian  love  of  dramatic  effect, 
has  attributed  to  other  than  natural  causes  a 
result  which  was  as  necessary  as  the  roar 
that  follows  the  explosion.  IFe  should  say 
that  the  bow  had  been  overdrawn,  and  that 
the  rebound  and  its  consequences  were  at 
hand.  Our  historians  refer  the  same  effects 
to  the  great  “  conspiracy,”  the  secret  work¬ 
ings  of  which,  like  a  rat,  gnawed  the  bow¬ 
string  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

Throughout  the  peninsula  there  had  arisen 
a  loathing  of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  the 
conquering  foreigner.  A  passion  peculiar  to 
individual  Italians  was  fostered  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  municipal  feeling,  and  for  a 
time  all  consented  to  fuse  minor  differences 
in  the  hotter  furnace  of  revenge.  Some 
otherwise  unimportant  disturbances  in  Tus¬ 
cany  had  been  distinguished  by  this  animo¬ 
sity  of  race.  “Death  to  the  French,”  had 
been  a  war-cry  which  had  rallied  many  pa¬ 
triot  spirits  to  deal  destruction  among  the 
unsuspecting  foe.  It  could  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  from  a  feeling  like  this  such  a 
nation  as  the  Sicilians  should  be  exempt.  If 
they  had  hitherto  bowed  to  the  storm,  it 
was  from  other  causes  than  that  of  insensi¬ 
bility  to  their  disgrace. 

Sixteen  years  [says  our  author]  of  constant  ex¬ 
posure  to  violence  had  operated  powerfully  on  tbe 
energetic  character  of  the  Sicilian  people,  and 
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had  completely  changed  its  tone.  From  having 

been  jOToas,  it  had  become  gloomy . Every 

pulee  throbbed  with  fear,  writes  a  remonstrance 

of  this  unhappy  people . Their  poetical 

ardor  gave  place  to  gloomy  meditation,  to  sad¬ 
ness  and  shame,  to  profound  hatred  and  burning 
thirst  for  vengeance ;  fierce  passions,  which 
spread  from  those  who  sufiTered  injury  to  those 
who  only  witnessed  it ;  from  the  eager  to  the 
slothful,  from  the  fiery  to  the  meek,  from  the  dar¬ 
ing  to  •  the  cowardly  ;  through  every  age,  rank, 
and  sex.  Private  emotions,  private  interests,  were 
silenced  for  the  time,  or  contributed  to  swell  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling,  more  powerful  than  any 
conspiracy,  because  it  mocks  the  suspicions 
watchfulness  of  rulers,  and  a  hundred-fold  ex¬ 
ceeds  their  power. 

It  was  clear  that  the  opportunity  only  was 
wanting  for  the  smothered  fire  to  burst  out. 
Thus  the  year  1282  dawned  in  Sicily.  The 
interruption  given  to  the  Easter  festivities  by 
the  insolent  or  licentious  conduct  of  some 
French  officials  supplied  the  occasion.  The 
events'which  followed  are  too  well  known  to 
require  •detail.  The  <meute  gained  strength 
and  importance  in  its  progress,  and  the 
sword,  which  was  drawn  to  avenge  only  a 
private  insult,  was  not  sheathed  till  it  had 
slain  or  expelled  every  foreigner  in  the 
island,  and  the  power  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
had  been  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Perhaps  we  can  hardly  wonder,  consider¬ 
ing  the  combined  suddenness,  simultaneity, 
and  success  of  the  outbreak  in  all  parts  of 
Sicily,  that  historians  who  looked  no  farther 
than  these  effects  should  have  clung  to  the 
belief  in  its  being  the  work  of  design,  even 
after  a  doubt  had  occurred  to  their  minds. 
After  the  complete  history  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  revolution  which  Mr.  Amari 
gives  us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  attri¬ 
buting  it  to  causes  simply  accidental.  VV^e 
are  persuaded  that,  had  the  case  been  other¬ 
wise,  had  there  really  been  a  conspiracy  of 
the  Sicilian  nobles  with  foreign  princes,  nei¬ 
ther  the  government  would  have  assumed 
the  form  which  it  did,  nor  would  the  nation 
have  "been  left  so  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
the  vengeance  of  Charles,  as  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case;  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  alternative,  that  either  no  conspiracy 
existed,  or  if  any  did  exist  hffort  the  out¬ 
break,  that  the  tumultuary  character  which 
the  movement  assumed  overpowered  the  ori¬ 
ginal  desi^,  and  carried  the  revolution  de 
facto  far  beyond  its  predetermined  limits. 
Elither  is  destructive  of  the  common  tale. 

For  the  first  draft  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  the  pure  offspring  of  the  popular  will 
taking  into  its  own  hands  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority.  The  accounts,  indeed,  are  scanty. 


and  very  slight  information  as  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  promulgated,  or  the  names  connected 
with  them,  has  come  down  to  us.  But  Mr. 
Amari’s  researches  establish  sufficiently  for 
our  purpose  the  democratic  character  of  the 
government,  which  was  in  fact  modelled  after 
the  short-lived  republic  of  1254,  the  inten¬ 
tion  being  that  the  chief  executive,  after  the 
general  Italian  fashion,  should  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  podesta.  Each  city 
was  to  form  a  separate  polity  under  one  or 
more  “  captains  of  the  people,”  and  our  au¬ 
thor  suggests  that  probably  Messina  and 
Palermo  weie  to  be  heads  of  incorporations. 

This  view  of  things,  we  say,  is  more  than 
hypothesis.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Messina,  in  which  we  find  the  people 
supreme  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
nearly  three  months  from  the  date  of  “  the 
Vespers,”  when  they  for  the  first  time  felt 
that,  their  own  leaders  being  unsuited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  they  must  look  to  the 
hitherto-foigotten  nobles  as  being  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  habit  the  fittest  to  direct  their  ef¬ 
forts.  Where  were  the  nobles,  the  so-called 
chief  “conspirators,”  up  to  that  time?  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  had  for  years 
past  been  scattered  in  exile,  and  that  they 
did  not  conceive  the  idea  of  returning  till 
after  the  revolution.  We  may  at  least  re¬ 
mark  upon  one  fact  as  significant  of  the  dearth 
of  military  capacity  in  those  days  of  need. 
The  citizens  of  Leontinum  were  glad  to  elect 
Macalda,  the  wife  of  Alaimo  de  Lentini,  as 
their  leader — a  woman  of  masculine  spirit 
and  education,  but  still  a  woman  ;  her  hus¬ 
band,  as  is  well  known,  filling  a  like  situa¬ 
tion  in  Messina  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  siege. 

Again,  had  the  ordinary  version  of  “  the 
Vespers”  been  true,  and  the  revolution  been, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  designed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  authors  should  have  been 
so  careless  of  their  interests  as  not  to  have 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  island  from 
the  certain  vengeance  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  about  to 
take  the  command  of  a  mighty  armament.  It 
would  have  been  to  little  purpose  that  “the 
mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous 
artifice,”  could  it  have  been  exploded  so 
heedlessly  and  with  so  little  effect.  Besides, 
even  had  the  outbreak  been  premature,  we 
know  enough  of  the  character  of  Peter  of 
Aragon  to  make  it  unlikely  that  he  would 
willingly  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  prize  he 
so  much  desired  by  delaying  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  for  more  than  four  months.  He  did 
not  sail  from  Spain  on  his  African  expedition 
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till  the  becrinning  of  June,  {Append,  p.  347,) 

“  the  Vespers”  messaere  having  commenced 
on  the  Slst  of  March ;  and  his  ultimate  land¬ 
ing  in  Sicily  did  not  take  place  till  late  in 
August. 

But  is  time  for  us  to  account  for  the  ap- 
p^rance  of  the  Spaniard  on  the  stage. 
Peter  had  married,  before  the  French  con¬ 
quest  of  Naples,  Constance,  daughter  (some 
say  sister)  of  Manfred,  the  last  king.  Charles 
of  Anjou  having  closely  imprisoned  all  the 
children,  or  their  existence  having  been  for- 
otten,  Constance  was  regarded  as  the  sole 
eiress  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  and  she 
failed  not  to  keep  her  husband  in  mind  of 
her  rigl^.  It  was  said,  too,  that  Conradin, 
the  grandson  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and 
another  of  Charles’s  victims,  had  on  the 
scafifold  designated  Peter  his  heir  and  aven¬ 
ger.  As  such,  his  court  had  been  for  some 
time  past  the  refuge  of  all  who  had  suffered 
from  Angevin  tyranny,  and  who  looked  for 
maintenance,  or  hoped  for  revenge.  Among 
this  number  the  most  distinguished  were 
Roger  Loria  and  Conrad  Lancia,  themselves 
allied  by  birth  or  marriage  with  the  Queen, 
and  the  immortal  John  of  Procida.  By 
their  means  Peter  had  doubtless  frequent 
information  as  to  Sicilian  wrongs  and  views 
of  re«stance.  He .  had  besides  embraced 
the  cause  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  the  quati 
legitimate  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Con¬ 
stantinople — against  whom  the  Western  king¬ 
doms  were  leagued  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Latin  dynasty — and  he  might  well  consider 
a  descent  upon  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  as  the  best  diversion  he  could  devise 
in  favor  of  his  Eastern  ally.  Peter’s  atten¬ 
tion,  in  consequence,  had  for  some  time  been 
directed  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions  at 
home,  in  case  of  his  own  absence ;  and,  to 
throw  Charles  as  much  as  possible  off  his 
guard,  he  had  even  proposed  a  treaty  of 
marriage.  Under  cover  of  an  intended 
expedition  against  the  Moors,  he  also  made 
considerable  levies  of  troops:  and  it  may 
possibly  be  true  that  he  was  assisted  by  sup¬ 
plies  from  Constantinople.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  resolutions  went,  a  Sicilian  invasion  had 
been  contemplated  as  soon  as  Charles  should 
sail  for  the  Elast,  long  before  “the  Vespers” 
explosion.  It  will  remembered  that  all 
that  has  been  objected  to  is  any  supposed 
connection  between  such  imperfect  designs 
and  the  actual  revolution.  Had  Gibbon 
been  more  attentive  to  dates,  be  might  have 
spared  his  sneer  at  the  patriot  Specialis,” 
for  disclaiming  any  correspondence  between 
Peter  and  the  SicUians.  The  national  his¬ 


torian  was,  when  he  used  the  expression 
nulh  eommunieato  eofmdo,  (as  is  often  the 
case  with  Livy,)  truthfully  relating  a  fact  of 
which  perhaps  he  did  not  at  the  time  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance.  The  words  refer  to 
any  correspondence  before  “the  Vespers.” 
Peter,  as  Mr.  Amari’s  dates  will  elucidate, 
did  not  “  happen  to  be  with  a  fleet  and  army 
on  the  African  coast”  till  after  the  Sicilians 
had  made  a  two  months’  experiment  of  an 
arrangement  in  which  he  bore  no  part ;  and 
when  he  did  arrive  in  Sicily,  he  was  too 
late  to  render  any  assistance  to  Messina,  _ 
whose  daring  citizens  had,  after  a  three 
months’  siege,  disheartened  and  repulsed  the 
invaders. 

Whether  the  Sicilians  despaired  of  finding 
any  Italian  bold  enough  to  accept  the  office 
of  Podeeta  in  the  teeth  of  Charles,  or  began 
to  mistrust  their  own  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  we  are  not  informed.  Elach  probably 
bad  its  share  of  influence  ;  while,  in  further 
favor  of  reaction,  the  nobles,  returning  from 
exile,  wore  naturally  desirous  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  Many  eyes,  therefore,  were 
doubtless  turned  to  the  camp  of  Peter,  and 
many  hoped  what  none  ventured  to  propose. 
In  this  suspense,  Peter’s  embassy  to  Rome, 
sent  to  ask  for  the  assistance  usually  granted 
to  a  crusader,  was  driven  into  Palermo  by  a 
storm.  One  of  the  envoys,  hearing  of  the 
difficulty,  boldly  entered  the  Parliament,  and 
advised  the  deputies  to  offer  the  throne  to  his 
master,  at  once  ready  at  hand  to  assist  them, 
as  well  as  being  their  most  natural  leader. 
The  “scene”  was  doubtless  not  improvised, 
and,  Mr.  Amari  justly  remarks,  is  probably 
the  only  circumstance  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  which  bears  the  slightest  semblance 
of  design.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  adopted  with  acclamation  by  an 
assembly  in  which  were  many  accomplices  : 
and  Peter  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  attained 
the  object  of  his  ambition  by  a  simpler  and 
more  straightforward  path  than  his  own 
policy,  unassisted  by  circumstance,  bad  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  characters  in  which 
the  history  of  this  momentous  revolution  is 
written,  when  the  veil  of  falsehood  and  igno¬ 
rance  has  been  rent  from  before  it.  We 
hail  the  restoration  with  feelings  of  unmixed 
delight.  We  have  no  time-hallowed  legends 
to  mourn  for,  like  those  which  faded  ^fore 
the  wand  of  the  ruthless  German  in  Roman 
story.  We  even  doubt  whether  the  result 
obtained  be  not  every  whit  as  romantic  (to 
all  save  an  Italian  imagination)  as  aught 
which  Mr.  Amari’s  criticism  has  destroyed. 
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There  is,  at  any  rate,  an  act  of  tardy  justice 
rendered  to  the  reputation  of  the  Sicilian 
nation. 

For,  hitherto,  we  have  regarded  (as  we 
could  not  help  doing)  “  the  Vespers”  as 
glorious  to  all  save  those  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  The  results  of  the  outbreak 
we  could  not  but  admire,  as,  indeed,  we 
could  hardly  resist  acknowledging  its  neces¬ 
sity.  But  it  was  impossible  thoroughly  to 
sympathize  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
simple  repetition  of  scenes  of  treachery  and 
outrage,  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Italian  faction.  Here 
were  a  people  who,  after  submitting  without 
resistance,  almost  insensibly,  to  every  indig¬ 
nity,  national  and  individual,  which  tyranny 
could  devise,  suddenly  emerge  from  their 
degradation  to  redeem  their  character  by 
the  deeds  of  bravos — with  this  further  re¬ 
proach,  that  foreign  gold  or  intrigue  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  prompted  a  revenge  which 
patriotism  had  shrunk  from.  And  with  the 
bloodshed  all  enthusiasm  (if  such  it  could 
be  called)  seemed  to  cease.  The  people 
freed  themselves  from  one  tyrant  to  pass  as 
dupes  and  slaves  under  the  yoke  of  another. 

In  what  a  different  light  do  we  now  re¬ 
gard  the  Sicilians !  Patient  under  insult 
and  oppression,  because,  as  good  sons  of  the 
Church,  they  were  loth  to  believe  that  she 
was  indeed  allied  with  their  enemies,  but 
hoping,  almost  against  hope,  that  her  arm 
would,  though  late,  be  raised  in  their  defence, 
an  unfoi  eseen  accident  placed  in  their  own 
hands  the  opportunity  of  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  sight  of  blood  roused  the 
savage  nature  of  men  smarting  under  insult 
and  tyranny,  and  a  thousand  wrongs  were  in 
one  hour  revenged.  Without  design,  even 
without  concert,  save  that  which  a  moment¬ 
ary  sympathy  requires,  they  hurried  to  take 
every  man  bis  share  in  the  shame  or  glory  of 
that  day. 

But,  as  the  slaughter  had  been  neither 
premeditated  nor  unprovoked,  so  was  it 
neither  “  the  be-all  nor  the  end-all”  of  the 
outbreak.  To  secure  their  freedom  —  the 
people’s  sole  object  —  it  was  as  necessary 
to  avoid  a  domestic  tyranny  as  to  break  off 
a  foreign  yoke.  We  can  hardly  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  of  the  first  months  of  Sicily’s 
new-born  liberty,  when  we  remember  the 
dangers  of  her  isolated  position,  the  power 
of  her  foes,  and  the  inexperience,  nay,  even 
ignorance  of  her  people,  as  well  of  their 
wants  as  of  the  means  of  satisfaction.  Yet 
we  see  them,  neither  betrayed  by  success  nor 
debauched  by  anarchy,  without  a  leader  or 


an  ally,  trusting  only  in  themselves,  fearlessly 
erect  a  constitution,  and  prepare  firmly  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  in  Europe.  Accident  favored  their 
self-dependent  efforts,  and  was  the  means  of 
restoring,  under  a  king  of  their  own  choice, 
the  beloved  constitution  of  their  ancestors. 
We,  whose  forefathers,  about  the  same  time, 
had  been  vainly  contending  for  the  observance 
of  an  imperfect  Charter,under  which  pretence 
they  had  rent  the  kingdom  in  pieces  with 
civil  war,  should  be  able  to  appreciate  an 
equally  earl^,  but  more  successful,  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  independence. 

Were  confirmatory  evidence  wanted,  the 
history  of  the  next  twenty  years  of  Sicily’s 
career  would  afford  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Amari’s  version.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
glorious  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  success¬ 
ful  struggle  which  Sicily  maintained  single- 
handed  against  Charles  and  his  son,  assisted 
by  the  powers  of  France  and  the  Vatican. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  principles  of  “  the 
Vespers”  are  indelibly  written  on  every  page. 
We  find  the  same  moderate  desires,  but  the 
same  devoted  determination ;  the  same  vigor¬ 
ous  self-reliance,  the  same  dignity  of  con¬ 
duct. 

Sicily,  after  her  deed  of  successful  daring,  [re¬ 
marks  our  author,]  was  conscious  of  her  powers  : 
amongst  her  people  were  many  lofty  spirits,  owing 
to  the  civil  franchises  she  had  obtained,  to  her 
unwonted  material  prosperity,  to  the  force  of  her 
arms,  of  which  so  many  proofs  had  been  given, 
and  to  the  various  talents  and  powers  called  into 
exercise  in  state  affairs,  wlien  they  became  the 
common  property  of  all.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  3U9.) 

The  same  qualities  survived  in  all  their 
freshness  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
I  anarchy  ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  monarchy 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  overgrown  Span¬ 
ish  rule,  the  Sicilian  parliament  firmly  and 
fearlessly  withstood  the  extortion  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  son  Philip. 

Never  was  contest  more  thoroughly  na¬ 
tional,  but  it  was  for  scrupulously  national 
objects.  Never  were  monarchs  followed  to 
the  field  by  a  more  devoted  and  patient  peo¬ 
ple,  so  long  as  their  interests  remained  un¬ 
merged  in  those  of  other  nations.  Six  arma¬ 
ments  landed  in  succession  on  the  shores  of 
Sicily.  Many  of  the  leaders  changed  sides, 
— neither  Peter  nor  James,  their  two  first 
kings,  were  true, — but  the  Sicilians  remained 
the  same ;  in  defeat  unconquered,  amidst 
treasons  unshaken,  gathering  courage  and 
confidence  even  from  misfortunes.  They 
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were,  as  one  of  their  orators  declared,  ready 
for  any  emergency  rather  than  lower  their 
eagles  to  the  detested  lilies.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  [feature 
which  these  volumes  reveal  in  the  conduct 
of  Sicily  at  this  time  is  in  her  relations  with 
Rome.  Long  before  “the  Vespers,”  she 
had  enjoyed  comparative  emancipation  from, 
ecclesiastical  Interference.  Her  Norman 
monarchs  (though  feudal  subjects)  had,  as  is 
well  known,  extorted  from  the  Popes  legan- 
tine  authority  in  their  own  dominions.  Yet 
Sicily  had  never  flagged^  in  her  spiritual 
fidelity,  not  unwillingly  persuading  herself 
that  Rome  would  cherish  such  unstrained 
allegiance.  But  her  eyes  were  opened  when, 
on  making  her  submission  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  entreating  the  Pope  to  confirm  her 
act,  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was  a  com¬ 
mand  to  return  unconditionally  to  her  former 
servitude,  with  a  thre.at  of  the  usual  ecclesi¬ 
astical  thunders  in  case  of  disobedience. 
This,  added  to  the  cold  and  insulting  indiflFer- 
ence  with  which  her  appeals  for  redress, 
while  it  might  have  been  peacefully  obtained, 
had  been  rejected,  discovered  the  moral 
weakness  of  that  power  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  trusted  ;  while  it  proved  how  dan¬ 
gerous  the  sacred  influence  would  become 
when  wielded  as  an  instrument  of  warfare  in 
the  hands  of  her  ruthless  enemies.  The  dis¬ 
covery  thus  early  was  of  an  infinite  value. 
Sicily  at  once  renounced  all  ties  between 
herself  and  the  Vatican,  and  nothing  tended 
more  to  the  development  of  the  bold  senti¬ 
ments  and  uncompromising  behavior  which 
mark  her  career.  “  God  had  raised  up 
another  Peter  for  their  defence,”  her  citizens 
somewhat  pedantically  answered  to  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  ^man  envoys.  They 
even  ventured  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the 
See  in  somewhat  striking  language  for  those 
times.  A  common  citizen  of  Agosta,  to  the 
fair  speeches  of  the  legate,  when  he  found 
that  force  had  failed  to  produce  obedience, 
said, — 

We  regard  the  Church  as  our  mother,  but  he 
[*tc]  who  now  rules  her  as  our  enemy,  since  he 
sends  weapons  and  combatants  to  fight  against 
us.  Inquire  now  of  the  legate  whether  God  ever 
commanded  Christian  blood  to  be  shed  in  order  to 
reduce  Christians  to  servitude.  If  be  tells  you 
that  He  has  so  enjoined  it,  he  misbelieves  the 
gospel ;  and  let  him  learn  from  us  that  the  only 
weapons  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Christian 
faith  are  humility,  the  cross,  and  works  of  meek¬ 
ness.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  249.) 

Afterwards  Boniface,  having  failed  to  de¬ 
tach  Frederick,  son  of  Peter,  from  the  cause 


of  Sicily  by  the  lure  of  a  foreign  marriage, 
sent  a  monk  to  the  island  to  preach  peace 
and  forgiveness  of  all  past  offences,  if  the 
people  would  but  turn  and  repent.  As  an 
earnest  of  the  Pope’s  intentions,  the  church¬ 
man  produced  sealed  parchments  in  blank, 
and  bade  his  hearers  consult  with  what  par¬ 
dons  and  privileges  —  with  what  terms,  in 
short  —  those  blanks  should  be  filled  up. 
They  mocked  at  his  deceit,  and  defied  its 
author.  “  Know,”  said  they,  “  that  the 
Sicilians  will  no  more  endure  a  foreign  yoke, 
nor  any  king  but  of  their  own  choice.  And 
see  here,”  continued  one  of  them,  unsheath¬ 
ing  his  sword ;  “  it  is  from  this  that  the 
Sicilians  look  for  peace,  and  not  from  your 
lying  parchments.’*  (Vol.  iii.  p.  37.) 

These  bold  words  prove  more  clearly  than 
mere  feats  of  arms  the  spirit  of  resistance 
which  had  awakened  in  Sicily.  We  should 
remember  that  the  century  in  which  Inno¬ 
cent  the  Third  had  wielded  the  Roman  scep¬ 
tre  had  not  yet  expired ;  and  though  her 
Angevin  partisanship  had  somewhat  lowered 
her  in  Italy,  the  Holy  See  still  maintained 
her  moral  influence  unimpaired  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  And  ns  the  war  proceeded,  a 
sort  of  reaction  was  produced,  which  was 
unfavorable  to  Sicily.  The  origin  and  merits 
of  the  contest  were  forgotten,  and  all  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  paled  before  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  fact  that  one  of  the  contending  parties 
was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  Church. 

The  recollection  of  this  staggered  many 
of  the  Sicilians  themselves,  who,  the  instant 
they  recognized  a  divided  duty,  seemed  to 
think  that  religion  might  justify  even  treason. 
For  towards  the  close  of  the  war  we  find 
many  men  of  hitherto  unblemished  honor 
putting  this  sort  of  pious  compromise  upon 
themselves,  and  betraying  the  strongholds  of 
their  country  to  the  invader.  Patuno  and 
Catania,  places  of  the  utmost  importance, 
were  thus  lost  after  successful  defences; 
and  in  many  more  the  treason  was  prevented 
by  discovery. 

For  these  effects,  it  is  true,  our  author 
endeavors  to  find  a  far  different  cause,  by 
pointing  to  the  abundant  means  of  corrup¬ 
tion  which  the  mutability  of  feudal  tenure 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  invading  leaders. 
But  they  could  deal  only  in  promites  contin¬ 
gent  upon  success,  a  condition  in  which  the 
Sicilian  government  de  facto  was  at  least 
their  equal.  The  lands  of  the  renegade 
Lorias  and  Procidas  would  constitute  a  prize 
sufficiently  seductive  to  such  mercenary 
patriotism  as  could  be  roused  by  no  other 
means.  We  believe,  with  all  submission  to 
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Mr.  Amari,  that  the  religious  sentiments  we 
have  mentioned  bad  more  to  do  with  such  a 
state  of  things.  The  superstition  which  was 
shocked  at  remembering  that  Sicily  had  been 
for  sixteen  years  in  arms  against  the  declared 
allies  of  the  Roman  See,  might  think  any 
means  justifiable  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  contest.  We  read  with  what  joy  the 
Aragonese  hailed  the  (not  otherwise  advan¬ 
tageous)  treaty  of  1292,  and  the  marriage 
of  their  king  with  an  Angevin  princess — the 
“  bride  of  peace” — because  they  thereby  were 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  though  the  only 
dififerencc  between  them  had  been  an  absurd 
claim  of  Pope  Martin  upon  Aragon  as  a 
forfeited  fief.  Even  Queen  Constance,  Si¬ 
cilian  as  she  was,  shuddered  at  the  pro¬ 
tracted  schism  in  Christendom,  which  the 
cause  of  her  beloved  country  seemed  to  ren¬ 
der  inevitable,  and  retired  to  Spain,  as  well 
to  escape  the  unholy  strife  as  to  atone,  by  the 
devotion  of  her  remaining  days,  for  the  part 
which  she  had  unwittingly  taken  in  its  origin. 

It  is  not  then  to  wondered  at  that 


some  of  the  Sicilians  should  have  shared 
these  feelings ;  but  while  we  acknowledge 
their  force  with  the  few,  we  thereby  throw 
into  bolder  relief  the  firmer  and  more  far¬ 
sighted  patriotism  of  that  greater  number  who 
steadily  held  on  their  course,  unswayed  by 
even  such  a  powerful  momentum.  And  the 
existence  of  such  a  spirit,  in  our  opinion, 
adds  one  more  crown  to  the  monument  of 
“the  Vespers.” 

We  need  only  add  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  our  ignorance  of  the  minutest 
tride  in  this  all-important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  We  can  with  all  confi¬ 
dence  and  sincerity  recommend  Amari’s  vol¬ 
umes  as,  so  far  as  feasible,  exhausting  the 
question  as  well  as  opening  abundant  sources 
of  information,  which,  though  not  hitherto 
inaccessible,  have  still  been  unknown.  And, 
apart  from  an  occasional  memento  that  we 
are'  reading  a  translation.  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
edition  possesses  attractions  of  style  which, 
if  it  were  possible,  add  a  new  interest  to  a 
I  most  interesting  subject. 


From  tbo  Dublin  DniTertily  Uugaiine. 
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Among  the  many  “  Popular  Fallacies  ” 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  left  untouched 
in  his  celebrated  essay,  there  is  none  more 
generally  diffused  than  this  very  great  fal- 
uwy,  that  there  are  no  French  poets,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  and  no  such  thing  as  French 
poetry.  It  is  true  that  the  French,  having 
chosen  to  put  trammels  on  their  language, 
and  to  make  their  poetry  dance,  as  it  were,  in 
fetter8,by  encumbering  it  with  rigid  and  super¬ 
fluous  rules,  their  natural  genius  has  been 
cramped,  and  its  productions  disfigured,  by 
a  coldness  and  stiffness  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  'effusion  of  genuine  poesy.  Still  the 
poetic  spirit  inherent  in  the  Celtic  race  (the 
same  which  had  already,  in  ruder  times,  pro¬ 
duced  in  France  the  “lais"  of  the  tnensstrals 
and  troubadours,  and  the  more  recent  ballads 
and  rondeaus  of  Clement  Marot)  could  not 
be  wholly  kept  under.  The  genius  of  a 
Bacine,  bursting  its  bonds,  showed  itself  in 


many  a  lofty  passage  of  the  “Andromaque,” 
the  “  Esther,”  and  the  “Athalie while  a 
Malesherbes,  a  Moncrif,  and  others  scarcely 
known  to  us  by  name  in  these  islands,  pro¬ 
duced,  despite  all  obstacles,  some  exquisite 
stanzas,  and  some  ballads  as  simple  and  pa¬ 
thetic  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
The  revolutions,  the  many  revolutions  in  poli¬ 
tics  to  which  France  has  been  subjected, 
have  been  accompanied,  too,  by  a  revolution 
scarcely  less  important  in  literature.  The 
rules  of  the  Academy  have  not  only  been 
relaxed,  and  words  and  subjects,  long  ta- 
BoosD,  been  allowed  to  the  French  poet,  but 
“  Free  Trade”  in  verse-making  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  to  him  in  all  respects,  and  he  is  now 
quite  as  much  of  a  “  chartered  libertine”  as 
any  of  his  European  or  American  co-minstrels. 
The  barriers  of  prohibition  once  removed,  the 
natural  consequences  have  followed — a  tor¬ 
rent  of  verse,  fresh,  natural,  and  impetuous. 
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has  been  ponred  forth  ;  and  if  haply  some  of 
it  has  been  turbid  and  unclean,  yet  by  far  the 
greater  part  has  either  dashed  along  over 
rock  and  stone,  bright,  bounding,  and  spark¬ 
ling,  or  glided  on  in  a  gentle  and  pellucid 
current,  murmuring  soft  music  to.  the  listen¬ 
ing  ear.  To  drop  metaphor,  the  France  of 
our  day  deserves  any  reproach  rather  than 
that  of  being  unpoetical ;  for  vrilbout  speak¬ 
ing  of  the'  world  -  famous  Chateaubriand, 
whose  verses  are  all  too  few ;  of  Hugo,  and 
Lamartine,  and  Beranger,  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  there  are  numbers  of  original  and 
pleasing  poets  among  the  French  writers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  quite  unknown  in 
these  countries,  and  who  have  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  any  considerable  degree  of  fame  in 
their  own.  Among  these,  Henri  Blaze  and 
Ernest  Legouv6  are  favorites  of  our  own ; 
and  as  we  should  wish  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  powers  and  their  manner  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  do  not  understand  French,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  ofler  to  their  notice  the  two  following 
translations,  one  of  which  is  from  each  poet ; 
premising  that  the  first,  “  Claire,”  by  Henri 
Blaze,  is  rendered  nearly  word  for  word,  the 
metre  of  the  original  being  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  preserved  ;  while  the  second,  the  “Two 
Mothers,”  by  Legouv6,  is  altered  only  by 
being  “  done  into”  blank  verse,  instead  of 
rhyming  couplets : — 

OLAnS. 

Hear’st  thou  ?  The  wind  is  rising  in  the  wood  ; 

It  moaneth  wildly  through  the  rustling  grass, 
O’er  which  the  b^h-tree  leaves  are  thickly 
strewed : 

Even  the  oak  bendeth  as  the  storm -gusts  pass. 
Lowly  the  willow  doth  its  branches  trail, 

And  through  the  chestnuts  sounds  the  music  of 
the  gale. 

The  nightingale  sits  silent  in  the  shade. 

The  fresh  acacia  bends  each  vigorous  bough, 
The  streamlet  gurgles  o’er  its  pebbly  bed. 

The  reeds  wave  sad  and  silently ;  while  now 
The  clouds,  driven  wildly  o’er  the  sky’s  blue 
plains. 

Pass  like  a  rapid  flight  of  snow-white  cranes. 

Along  the  path  by  which  wild  strawberries  grow. 
And  lilie.s  of  the  vale,’neath  sheltering  bowers 
Of  balmy  hawthorn,  lilac,  blossomed  sloe, 

Claire,  with  light  footstep  trampling  the  wild 
flowers, 

Comes  to  the  stream,  half  scared,  as  sudden  wakes 
The  sobbing  of  the  wind  among  the  brakes. 

Her  fair  hair,  loosened  by  the  ungentle  breeze, 
Adown  her  shoulders  falls  in  nakes  of  gold ; 
While,  flying  like  a  bird  away,  she  sees 
The  snowy  cap  in  which  it  erst  was  rolled. 
While  still  the  wind  is  following  in  her  trace. 

And  seeks  at  every  step  her  garments  to  displace.  * 
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Blushing,  she  turns  in  anxious  haste  to  spy 
If  any  witness  lurks  among  the  leaves  ; 

Then,  satisfied  that  no  one  lingers  nigh, 

No  longer  at  such  slight  annoyance  grieves ; 

But  smiling  smoothes  her  ruffled  robes :  anon,  .  ! 

Still  struggling  ’gainst  the  wind,  she  passes  on. 

And  now  the  maid  hath  reached  the  river’s  edge. 

The  still-vexed  river,”  when  she  plunges  in 
Her  pitcher  near  the  margin  clothed  with  sedge, 

Then  sits  her  down  a  short  repose  to  win. 

As  ’tis  her  wont,  upon  the  river’s  brink, 

Her  pleasing  task  performed,  to  sit  and  think.  ^ 

I'he  forest  sighs  ;  the  fresh  and  full-voiced  wind 
Chases  the  gleaming  dewdrops  o'er  the  grass : 

The  glorious  sun  hath  in  the  west  declined, 

And  his  last  rays,  empurpling  many  a  mass 
Of  clouds,  discover  by  what  way  he  goes 
Each  eve,  to  seek  the  Naiads’  palace  of  repose. 

What  is  the  thought  which .  makes  Claire  all 
forget  ? 

What  seek  those  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  sweet, 

In  the  far  west,  where  stream  and  sky  seem  met  7 
What  voices  do  the  echoes  of  her  heart  repeat  7 
What  whisper  winds  and  waves  with  magic 
spell? 

Of  love,  of  hope,  of  melancholy  they  tell. 

O  melancholy  ! — voice  of  earth  and  heaven — 

Mysterious  key  of  worlds  without  an  end — 

Portal  through  which  to  us  ingress  is  given 
To  the  ideal — Nature’s  gentlest  friend — 

The  many  letters  of  whose  name  appears 
Wrote  on  the  daisy’s  cup  in  dewy  tears  ! 

O  melancholy ! — voice  of  day  and  night — 

Chaste  muse  with  candid  brow  !  —  eternal 
bride  ! 

Whom  mortals  here  below  seek  with  delight, 

Whom  the  forsaken  finds  still  at  her  side — 

O  name  divine ! — first  and  last  thought  of  all 

Upon  this  earth  who  flourish  or  who  fall.  | 

Virgin  who  oft,  lit  by  the  moon’s  pale  beam. 

Art  seated,  weeping,  ’neath  a  willow  tree. 

Upon  the  margin  of  a  troubled  stream. 

To  which  thy  plaints  confided  are  by  thee. 

Sole  drop  of  honey  in  that  draught  of  ill 
Which  sorrow  doth  for  human  hearts  distil. 

Harmonious  daughter  of  the  tearful  night, 

Who  bears  as  crown  upon  her  sacred  brow 
The  golden  sunset’s  lingering  rays  of  light.  ‘ 

Gc^desa,  in  every  season  loved  as  now  ! 

The  young  and  old  unite  to  cherish  thee. 

Child  of  presentiment  and  of  memory.  i 

But  now  across  the  heath  the  wind  blows  shrill ;  1 

The  darkness  will  spread  snares  around  thy 
feel; 

’Tis  time  to  seek  thy  cottage  on  the  hill. 

“  Return,  my  child !”  thy  mother’s  lips  repeat ; 

She  bears  the  church-clock  strike,  in  anxious 

fret,  £ 

And  turns  her  wheel  and  sighs,  “  Claire  comes  i 

not  yet !”  | 
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The  yoong  girl  now  recalle  e«ch  wandering 
thought 

From  the  fantastic  world  where  they  have 
strayed ; 

Her  golden  hair,  wet  with  the  mists,  she  has 
caught. 

And  with  light  fingers  fixed  in  graceful  braid  ; 

A  glance  she  throws,  at  parting,  on  the  stream. 
Near  which  so  long  she  sat  in  a  delicious  dream. 

And  looking  still  regretfully,  she  takes 
Her  pitcher  up,  am  is  about  to  go 
Along  the  path  which  leads  across  the  brakes 
To  the  more  distant  heath  and  hill,  when  lo ! 
Upon  the  stream  a  wreath  of  flowers  is  seen, 
Freeh  as  if  midst  the  waves  its  birth  had  been. 

There  wild  flowers  cluster  round  the  lily  white. 
By  pale  i^ymphea  neighbored ;  corn-flowers 
blue 

Contrast  with  clematis,  and  iris  bright 
Twines  with  the  eglantine  of  roseate  hue. 

The  flowery  trophy  floats  upon  the  stream. 

Like  some  creation  of  a  poet’s  dream. 

O  charming  prodigy  ! — behold  it  glide, 

At  the  wind’s  bidding,  o’er  the  azure  wave — 
Now  rising  high — now  sinking  in  the  tide — 

As  if  tlm  stream  took  back  the  gift  it  gave. 
The  stream  that,  from  reflecting  on  her  face. 
Seemed  to  have  grown  enamored  of  each  grace 

Meanwhile  the  maiden,  standing  silently. 

Forgets  the  night,  the  dangers  of  the  way. 

The  wind  that  every  moment  blows  more  free. 
Her  distant  home,  her  water-vase  of  clay. 

And  there  remains  upon  the  river’s  brink. 
Watching  tlie  wreath  of  flowers  now  rise,  now 
sink. 

“  Flowers  of  the  v.ale. 

Ye  violets  blue, 

•  That  on  the  gale 

Your  sweets  exhale — 

Ye  lilies,  too ! 

“  Tell  me,  fair  band. 

Oh  !  tell  me  true. 

What  kindly  hand. 

And  in  what  land. 

First  planted  you  ? 

“  Speak,  earth  and  air ! 

Speak  ! — his  shall  be. 

As  guerdon  fair. 

One  tress  of  hair. 

One  smile  from  me ! 

“And  thou,  wreath  pale, 

’  Towards  which  1  go. 

Flowers  that  exhale 
Upon  the  gale 
A  breath  of  woe — 

“  Who  on  the  stream, 

I  ask,  fair  crown. 

Lost  in  a  dream 
Of  love  extreme. 

Hath  flung  thee  down  ? 


“  Thon  who,  bright  wreath. 

My  sister  art. 

No  longer  roam ; 

Haste  to  his  home — 

Bear  him  my  heart !” 

The  wreath  of  flowers — the  fairy  wreath — ap¬ 
pears 

From  forth  the  wave  to  understand  her  song. 

And  by  the  moonlight  Claire  can  see  it  steers 
Its  uownward  course  more  rapidly  along ; 

She,  with  light  footstep,  follows  as  it  goes 
Along  the  margin  of  the  deep,  deep  stream. 

But  now  the  north  wind  more  tempestuous  blows ; 
The  huge  oaks  groan,  and  fitful  wild  fires  gleam 

Upon  the  wave,  which  Claire  thinks  diamond- 
strown. 

Amid  the  darkness,  round  lier  flowery  crown — 

“  O  tell,  loved  wreath !  who  cast  thee  on  the 
wave,” 

She  cries ;  “  and  he  my  heart,  my  hand,  my  life 
shall  have !” 

Some  paces  thence  the  stream  a  winding  makes. 
Which  Claire,  lost  in  love-ravings,  does  not  see ; 

The  moon  is  hid  by  clouds,  the  path  by  brakes — 
Her  foot  slips  as  she  passes  rapidly  : 

Her  garments,  catching  on  a  willow  spray, 
Suspend  her  for  a  moment  o’er  the  wave ;  ’ 

But  the  frail  branch  beneath  her  weight  gives  way, 
And  in  she  plunges,  without  one  to  save ; 

The  impetuous  current  hurries  her  along. 

Still  singing,  as  she  dies,  this  mournful  song : 

“  Wreath,  sad  and  pale. 

Towards  which  I  go. 

Flowers  which  exhale 
Upon  the  gale 

A  breath  of  woe — 

“  He  who  this  eve 

First  flung  thee  down, 

For  me  will  grieve  : 

This  ring  receive 
For  him,  fair  crown  ! 

“  Gift  of  his  bride, 

Bear  it,  and  say. 

Within  this  tide 
Doth  she  abide. 

Now  and  for  aye. 

“  Thou  who,  bright  stream. 

My  sister  art. 

Though  passed  my  dream 
Of  love  extreme,  * 

Bear  him  my  heart !” 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  preceding  poem, 
although  somewhat  fantastical  in  design,  and 
occasionally  rather  rhapsodical,  may  yet  claim 
the  merit  of  originality  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  The  second  poem  is  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  description,  extremely  simple  in  both 
style  and  subject ;  but  we  shall  let  it  speak 
for  itself : 
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THK  TWO  MOTHERS, 
n  nwamr  Laooim. 

One  clear  bright  morning  in  the  early  Jane, 

On  the  green  turf  beneath  thick  cbestnnt  treee, 
(Their  white  robes  rustling  through  the  fresh  wild 
flowers,) 

There  passed  together  two  young,  lovely  women : 
Joy  beaming  in  their  eyes,  their  glossy  hair 
Floating  behind  them  in  the  summer  wind.  i 
One  is  named  Clari ;  in  her  sheltering  arms 
A  sleeping  child,  scarce  one  year  old,  she  bears : 
The  other,  Ella,  slowly  moves  along ; 

Her  eyes  are  full  of  languor,  and  Imr  soMch, 
T^ugh  clear,  is  low ;  while  in  her  taint,  sweet 
smile 

We  read  that  she,  too,  soon  will  be  a  mother. 

We  see  engraven  on  her  pallid  brow 
Thy  venerable  seal.  Maternity, 

Which  maketh  all,  even  those  of  souls  least  pure. 
Before  the  mother’s  steps  in  reverence  bow ; 
Which,  at  that  period,  maketh  woman  seem 
A  creature  fair  as  Hope,  holy  as  Heaven  ! 

Thus  they  held  converse : 

ELLA. 

**  What  a  lovely  babe ! 
Those  dimpled  cheeks  ! — that  softly  rounded 
arm  ! — 

Those  golden  curls ! — that  eye  so  purely  bright ! — 
Sure  naught  on  earth  was  ever  half  so  sweet — 
Scarce  even  an  angel  in  immortal  youth 
^  fair  as  infant  at  its  mother’s  breast.” 

CLARI. 

“  It  is  so  blissful,  as  we  gaze  on  them. 

To  think,  *  nor  sin  nor  sorrow  ever  stained 
Those  limpid  eyes,  that  fair  and  spotless  brow.’ 
Our  infant  Lord  seems  to  revive  in  them !” 

ELLA. 

“  Oh  yes ! — and  then  their  guileless  little  hearts. 
Knowing  as  yet  nothing  of  life  or  care. 

Have  all  the  freshness  of  their  rosy  feet, 
Unstained  by  contact  with  the  sordid  earth. 

But  doth  thy  infant  love  thee  7” 

CLARI. 

“  Yes,  in  truth ; 

For  when  she  sees  a  tear  npon  my  cheek. 

Her  small  lips  quiver,  and  she  kisses  me. 

Sweet  angel ! — ignorant  what  grief  can  be. 

Yet  tangbt  by  instinct  that  the  Lord  hath  given 
Her  infant's  kiss  as  balm  for  mothers’  woes.” 

ELLA. 

“  See,  see,  she  smiles !  Would  not  one  think  she 
knew 

What  we  are  saying  ?  Tell  me,  Clari — now. 

In  all  thy  golden  dreams  before  her  birth, 

Didst  thou  e’er  picture  her  such  as  she  is  7” 

CLARL 

“  Not  half  so  lovely !” 

ELLA. 

“  Ob,  what  joy  to  think 
I  too,  ere  the  new  year,  shall  be  a  mother ! 


Till  then,  dear  Clari,  every  day  I’ll  spend 
An  hour  in  viewing  her  !  Whene’er  I  meet 
A  lovely  child,  I  take  it  in  mine  arms ; 

1  stroke  its  silken  locks — I  gaze  on  it, 

Trying  to  fix  its  beauties  on  my  mind. 

As  though  I  could  transmit  them  to  my  child. 

Was  this  thy  habit,  too?" 

CLARI. 

“  Often :  but  say. 

At  eve,  when  seated  silent  by  the  hearth. 

Dost  thou  e’er  place  thy  hand  upon  thy  side 
To  feel  the  throb  that  tells  thee  of  its  life  7” 

ELLA. 

“And  then,  when  suddenly  that  throb  hkS  ceased. 
Felt  thou  the  thought  strike  sudden  to  thy  heart : 
Perhaps  even  now  it  dies  !” 

CLARI. 

**  Cease,  cease  ! — even  yet 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  leave  my  child. 

Without  a  dread  of  seeing  her  no  more.  ' 

Let  ns  not  speak  of  death,  but  trust  in  Heaven  !” 

ELLA  (hesitating.) 

“And — didst  thou  sufier  much  7"  ^ 

CLARI. 

“  Fear’st  thou  7" 

ELLA. 

“  I  do.” 

CLARI. 

“  Well,  then,  dear  friend,  if  from  thine  earliest 
years 

I  Thou  hadst  bewailed  a  father  banished  France, 
And  thou  wert  told, ‘In  yonder  shady  grove 
Thy  father  waits,’  thon'dst  run  with  eager  haste 
To  greet  him  ;  then,  if,  as  thou  sped'st  along. 

The  straggling  branches  tore  thy  face  and  eyes, 
Wouldst  feel  the  pain  7” 

ELLA. 

“  Oh  no !” 

CLARI. 

‘‘As  little,  then, 

A  mother  heeds  the  suflering  of  that  hour.” 

ELLA. 

“ Oh,  tell  me  more!” 

CLARI. 

“  Yes,  but  we  must  speak  low  : 

My  infant  sleeps.” 

ELLA. 

“  Tell  me,  when 'fainting,  weak. 
Thou  heard’st  that  cry  of  life  all  recognize. 
Though  yet  unheard  by  them,  what  didst  thou  do  7”" 

CLARI. 

“  I  cried  aloud,  and  stretched  mine  eager  arms  !” 
ELLA. 

“And  when,  next  morning,  first  thine  eyes  did  ope, 
Didst  thou  not  say,‘  I  am  a  mother  V  ’’ 
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CUUII.  I 

“No, 

That  was  not  my  first  thought.  I  woke  up  sad ; 

I  lay  exhansied  on  my  couch  ;  my  head 
Was  dull,  my  thoughts  confused.  1  felt  as  one 
The  morrow  after  sufTering  much  ;  and  yet 
A  voice  was  whispering  to  my  inmost  heart 
These  cheering  words  :  ‘O  happy,  happy  thou 
Sudden  the  door  Hew  open,  and,  O  joy  ! 

’Twaa  she,  my  daughter,  whom  they  brought  to 
me ! 

The  feeble  babe !  the  darling  child  ! — I  swear. 
When  they  had  laid  her  sleeping  by  my  side — 
When  I  beheld  her  lying  in  mine  arms — 

When,  pressing  her  with  rapture  to  my  heart, 

1  felt  the  warmth  of  her  little  frame, 

I  thought  iny  very  heart  would  break  with  joy  ! 

I  covered  her  with  kisses,  murmuring  low, 

‘She’s  mine — my  own — my  daughter!’ — and  I 
wept. 

Then  all  at  once  I  felt  a  longing  wish 
To  kneel  me  down  in  prayer  upon  the  stones. 

And  cry  aloud,  ‘  O  God,  how  good  Thou  art !’ 

And  yet,  while  listening  to  her  breathing  low, 
rrhou’lt  think  it  strange,)  I  still  felt  s<jme  regret; 
Some  feeling  as  if  she  were  not  so  much 
Mine  own  as  when  I  bore  her  in  my  breast.” 

ELLA. 

“  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Clari !  Would  I  could 
express 

The  good  thy  words  have  done  me  !  One  by  one 
They  told  my  happiness  in  telling  thine. 

And  i  became  a  mother  as  I  heard  !” 

A  cry  broke  sudden  from  the  infant’s  lips — 

It  was  her  waking  iiour.  The  youthful  pair 
Bent  their  bright  faces  o’er  the  angel  babe. 

Who  woke  all  rosy  from  her  happy  sleep. 

And  each  in  silence  kissed  the  precious  one — 
Herald  to  each  of  happiness,  of  hope  ! 

Then,  as  they  raised  them  from  the  long,  long 
kiss. 

Their  eyes  (more  brilliant  through  the  glancing 
tears. 

The  happy  tears  that  filled  them)  met — a  look 
They  interchanged  that  spoke  a  thousand  things; 
Then  pressed  each  other  in  a  long  embrace; 

For  in  a  moment  their  maternal  love 

Had  made  them  sisters  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ! 

There  is  much  that  is  both  truthful  and 
touching  in  the  foregoing  little  piece  ;  much 
that  is  sure  to  come  home  to  the  feelings  of 
every  mother  who  reads  it.  It  is,  however, 
curiously  characteristic  of  French  modes  of 
thinking,  that  neither  the  Ella  nor  the  Clari 
of  the  poem  should  make  the  slightest  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  personsSrhom  we,  in  our  simpli¬ 
city,  would  have  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
sharers  of  their  anxieties — their  husbands, 
namely,  the  fathers  of  the  babes  so  trem¬ 
blingly  longed  for,  so  dearly  welcomed ! 
How  different,  and  how  much  more  true  to 


nature,  are  the  lines  in  the  old  Scottish  bal¬ 
lad— 

Thou  art  sae  like  my  ain  soldier  laddie, 
Thon’rt  aye  the  nearer,  the  dearer  to  me ! 

But  in  French  poetry,  as  in  French  prose, 
we  fear  that  such  an  allusion  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  worst  possible  taste ;  and  yet 
in  no  country  are  there  more  tender  fathers 
than  in  France.  Were  we  to  seek  to  account 
for  this  anomaly,  it  would  lead  us  very  far, 
indeed,  from  the  subject  upon  which  we  sat 
down  to  write;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  make 
the  attempt,  but  content  ourselves  with  say¬ 
ing,  that  we  regret  this  solitary  blemish  in 
an  otherwise  faultless  composition,  all  the 
more  as  it  weakens  the  pleasing  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds  by  the  two  young 
mothers — suggesting,  as  it  does,  ideas  of 
domestic  discomfort,  of  cold-hearted  selfish¬ 
ness  in  connection  with  them. 

The  half-hour  for  which  we  undertook  to 
bestow  our  tediousness  upon  our  readers  not 
being  yet  expired,  we  shall  venture  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  following  attempt  of 
ours  to  translate  one  of  the  exquisite  frag¬ 
ments  of  verse  into  which  the  prose  of  the 
eccentric,  but  highly-gifted,  Alphonse  Karr 
sometimes  forgets  itself ; 

THE  OARDEK. 

In  spring  each  year,  when  Nature  fills  with  green, 
With  balmy  odors,  and  with  joy,  each  scene — 
When  all  is  life  and  all  is  love  on  earth  ; 
Among  the  lilac  and  laburnum  flowers. 

Sweet  memories  lurk  like  fawns  in  forest  bowers, 
Sporting  around  my  path  with  playful  mirth. 

Each  flower  that  opes  its  petals  to  the  day. 

To  me  hath  got  some  gentle  phrase  to  say — 
Some  word  that  to  the  heart’s  core  thrilleth  me ; 
When  flowereth  in  mid  June  the  pure  white  rose, 
Why  bend  I  where  it  “sheds  its  sudden  snows,’”* 
Gazing  upon  it  sadly,  thoughtfully  7 

Because  the  white  rose  in  this  month  of  sweets. 
To  me  these  thirteen  summers  past  repeats, 

“  See,  John,  thy  name-day’s  not  forgot  by  me !” 
Each  floweret  hath  its  own  low-whispered  word. 
Which  to  the  depth  of  tears  my  heart  hath  stirred. 
And  yet  which  soothes  me  most  deliciously. 

You  know  the  flower  that  hangs  itself  from  walls, 
Like  a  green  net  o’er  leaves  and  buds  that  falls  7 
Convolvulus,  or  bind-weed,  which  you  will ; 

Its  countless  bells,  in  sombre  azure  dyed. 

Its  countless  bells,  at  morn  and  eventide. 

To  me  a  certain  song  are  singing  still : 

*  A  pale  white  rose 
Shedding,  in  sudden  snows. 

Its  leaves  upon  the  velvet  turf  around. — F.  Hzmams. 
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A  'onp  of  love,  &  simple,  earnest  song, 

1  made  one  day  I  had  been  wailing  long 
For  HER.  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree  : 

Yonder  the  starry  wall-flower,  bright  and  gay, 
(The  greatest  babbler  ’moag  the  flowersj  doth 
say, 

“  Reiiiemberest  thou  the  days  thou  once  didst 
see  ? 

The  places  where  thy  life  more  swiftly  sped, 
The  flight  of  steps  that  to  the  garden  led, 

1'he  antique'  steps,  moss-grown  and  gray  of 
hue  ? 

From  out  their  crevices  grew  golden  flowers — 
Her  white  robe  touched  tliein  in  the  morning 
hours, 

When  on  the  violets  glistened  still  the  dew  ! 

“Then  didst  thon  cull  these  plants  of  little  worth: 
And  now  on  certain  days  thon  bring’st  them  forth, 
And  to  thy  lips  each  withered  leaf  doth  press !” 
Oft,t<xj,  when  passing  by  the  orange  tree 
That  on  yon  terrace  nlossoming  we  see. 

Its  sighings  softly  to  mine  ear  express — 

“  That  elorious  summer’s  eve  rememberest  thon. 
When,  wandering  here,  joy  seated  on  thy  brow. 
Thou  didst  evoke  the  future  to  appear  7 
And  tlnui  didst  .■»ay  to  me,  ‘  Fair  orange  tree, 
Thine  odorous  petals  open  joyously  ; 

Be  proud  and  happy  that  thou  bloomest  here. 

“  ‘  Bo  proud  to  cast  thy  virgin  blossoms  down  ; 
My  love  shall  twine  them  in  the  graceful  crown 
She  forms  in  braiding  her  long  chestnut  hair  t’ 
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Well,  for  these  thirteen  seasons  I  retain 
For  her  my  blossoms  every  year  in  vain, 

And  waste  mine  odors  on  the  empty  air !“ 

One  more  specimen  of  modern  French 
poetry,  and  we  have  done  with  the  subject, 
at  least  for  the  present.  It  is  a  sonnet  by 
the  late  celebrated  romance  writer,  de  Balzac, 
who  WHS  also  distinguished,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  as  a  poet,  and  is  one  of  a  series  he 
wrote  upon  flowers.  To  those  who  have 
read  “Faust,”  either  in  the  original  or  a 
translation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  explun 
that  the  allusion  in  the  sonnet  is  to  a  custom 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
France,  among  young  people,  of  telling  their 
fortunes  by  counting  the  petals  of  a  daisy, 
tom  from  it  one  by  one  for  that  purpose  ; 

THK  DAISY. 

“I  am  the  Daisy — once  the  fairest  flower 
Of  all  that  star  the  soft,  green,  dewy  grass  ! 

I  hoped  iny  days  in  calm  content  to  pass. 

For  I  was  blest,  my  beauty  my  Mile  dower  : 

But,  ah  !  a  wondrous  and  mysterious  power 
Hath  shed  upon  my  brow  its  fatal  light : 

I  am  a  prophet  in  mine  own  despite ; 

Hence  do  I  die.  Knowledge  brings  Death,  alas  ! 
No  longer  silence  or  repose  are  mine  ; 

The  lover  will  through  me  his  fate  divine. 

And  tears  my  heart  to  learn  if  he  alone 
Be  loved.  O’er  my  destruction  none  e’er  grieve ; 
My  brow  they  of  its  snowy  crown  bereave. 

And  crush  me  to  the  dust — my  secret  known  !” 


Thr  Marechal  de  Richemei'.  —  The 
Marechal  de  Richelieu  became,  in  his  old 
age,  inconveniently  deaf ;  but  no  one  knew 
better  bow  to  turn  his  inflrmity  to  account. 
As  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  the 
three  principal  theatres  of  Paris  were  under 
his  direction ;  and  the  old  Marshal  was  ex¬ 
tremely  indulgent  in  sanctioning  engagements 
with  young  artists  of  merit,  or  actresses  of 
promise.  One  day,  having  been  apprised 
that  the  directors  of  the  Opera  Comique  had 
determined  to  dismiss  a  young  female  singer, 
recommended  to  bis  good  offices,  he  sum¬ 
moned  Gr6try  and  the  two  $emainiert,  (mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company,  required  by  weekly  ro¬ 
tation  to  decide  on  the  engagements  of  de¬ 
butantes.) 

“  1  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Ordtry,”  said 


he,  “  to  inform  these  gentlemen  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mademoiselle  R— — .” 

“  My  opinion.  Monsieur  le  Marechal,  is, 
that  there's  no  hope  of  her,”  replied  the 
composer. 

“You  hear,  gentlemen,” said  the  Marshal, 
turning  gravely  to  the  other  two,  who  stood 
at  a  respectful  distance,  “Monsieur  Grdiry, 
the  best  of  judges,  says  be  has  great  hopes 
of  her.” 

“  The  fact  U,”  said  Gr^try,  “  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  R - has  no  ear.” 

“  You  bear,  gentlemen.  Monsieur  Gr^tir 
observes  that  the  young  lady  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  ear.  Make  out,  therefore,  if  you  please, 
an  agreement  for  her  engagement  for  three 
years.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good¬ 
morning.” 
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“Accident  6r8t  made  me  an  autliorcaa,” 
aava  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  one  of  her  captivat¬ 
ing  books.  Something  higher,  deeper,  better, 
qualified  her  to  be  an  authoress,  and  assured 
her,  a.s  such,  a  position  second  to  hardly  one 
of  her  contemporaries  in  grace  of  style,  cor¬ 
rectness  and  refinement  of  taste,  keenness 
of  observation,  and  freshness  of  thought. 
Acquaintance  with  such  a  writer  would  have 
been  an  invaluable  argument  and  support 
to  Charles  Perrault,  when  he  indited  his 
'^Apologie  dea  Femnua,"  in  answer  to  Soi¬ 
leau’s  spiteful  satire,  and  there  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  true  womanly  opinion  in 
matters  •if  taste  ;  saying  in  his  preface  :  “On 
sait  la  justesse  de  leur  discemement  pour 
les  choses  fines  et  d6lieates,  la  sensibility 
qu’ellea  ont  pour  ce  qui  est  clair,  vif,  nature! 
et  de  bon  sens,  et  le  dygout  subit  qu’elles 
temoignent  A  I’abord  <Je  tout  ce  qui  est 
obscur,  languissant,  contraint,  et  embarrassy.” 
Mrs.  Jameson  stands  unsurpassed  among 
the  literary  women  of  England  for  critical 
culture;  for  instinctive  accuracy  of  taste, 
and  ability  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  her,  with  elegance  and  precision  of  lan¬ 
guage.  And  it  is  beautiful  to  mark  in  this 
capacious,  deep,  highly-cultivated  and  ever- 
active  intellect,  so  utter  an  absence  of,  and 
so  hearty  a  disrelish  for,  whatever  is  akin  to 
the  satirical  and  the  censorious.  This  gracious 
nature  holds  no  tie  with  carping,  crabbed, 
captious  ways  and  means.  “  I  can  smile,” 
she  says,  "  nay,  I  can  laugh  still,  to  see  folly, 
vanity,  absurdity,  meanness,  exposed  by 
scornful  wit,  and  depicted  by  others  in  fictions 
light  and  brilliant.  But  these  very  things, 
when  1  encounter  the  reality,  rather  luake 
me  sad  than  merry,  and  take  away  all  the 
inclination,  if  I  had  the  power,  to  hold  them 
up  to  derision.”  And  she  contends  that  no 
one  human  being  has  been  made  essentially 
better  by  satire,  which  excites  only  the 
lowest  and  worst  of  our  propensities ;  the 
spirit  of  ridicule  she  abhors,  because  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  mild  and  serious 
spirit  of  Christianity;  and  at  the  same  time 
she  fears  it,  because  wherever  it  has  pre¬ 


vailed  as  a  social  fashion,  and  has  given  the 
tone  to  the  manners  and  literature,  it  has 
marked  the  moral  degradation  and  approach¬ 
ing  destruction  of  the  society  thus  character¬ 
ized  ;  and  furthermore,  she  despises  it,  as 
the  usual  resource  of  the  shallow  and  base 
mind,  and,  when  wielded  by  the  strongest 
hand  with  the  purest  intentions,  an  inefficient 
means  of  good.  “The  spirit  of  satire,  re¬ 
versing  the  spirit  of  mercy,  which  is  twice 
blessed,  seems  to  me,”  she  says,  “  twice  ac¬ 
cursed;  evil  in  those  who  indulge  it — evil  to 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.”  In  htr  every 
volume,  the  jaded  sufferer  under  lileinry 
fever  and  frelfulness  is  sure,  in  Wordsworth *8 
language,  of 

Om  enclosure  where  tlie  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard ; 

Where  II, slice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  i'icliniitlons  are  unknown. 

In  the  writings  of  women  generally  is  re¬ 
marked  a  tone  of  greater  generosity  than  in 
those  of  men  ;  hence,  “  commend  us,”  says 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  “  to  female  critics.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  nil  admirari  is  none  of  theirs  ;  and 
whether  it  he  that  a  sneer  disfigures  their 
beautiful  lips,  it  is  seldom  seen  upon  them.” 
The  sneer  may  nevertheless  be  translated 
into  print,  and  sometimes  is,  by  those  whose 
lips  are  innocent  of  might  but  smiliis  (and 
kisses;)  f(>r  in  a  book,  even  a  beauty  may 
sneer  away,  if  so  disposed,  without  peril  to 
her  facial  muscles,  whatever  the  peril  to  her 
heart ;  but  Mrs.  Jameson  is  incompetent  in 
the  art,  though  her  generosity  is  any  thing 
but  indiscriminate,  any  thing  but  common 
and  open  to  all  comers.  For,  as  a  veteran 
authority  remarks  of  another  lady-scribe, 
“on  croit  sentir”  (and  the  croyanee  is  not 
mere  credulity)  “  un  esprit  ferme  et  presque 
viril,  qui  aborde  les  sujets  dlev4s  avee  une 
■ubtilild  raisonueuse,  et  qui  en  comprend  tous 
les  divers  aspects.”  Whatever  else  she  may 
be — crotchety,  Us  some  allege ;  speculative, 
daring,  determined,  paradoxical,  or  what 
not — she  is  not  insipid,  nor  given  to  plati- 
tudinary  prosing. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  productions  have  been  too 
many  to  allow,  in  this  place,  of  separate 
comment,  and  too  good  to  be  curtly  discuss¬ 
ed  in  a  hurried  summary.  Some  must, 
therefore,  be  pretermitled,  and  the  rest  inade¬ 
quately,  but  respectfully,  “  touched  upon — 
and  would  that  our  ordeal  by  touch  could 
comina'id,  as  this  lady  can,  the  omavit  as  an 
nvariable  sequent  to  the  tetigit !  Greeting 
witli  a  passing  mention  her  “Visits  and 
Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  “  Diary  of 
an  Ennuy6e,”  and  “  Celebrated  Female  Sove¬ 
reigns,”  we  come  to  a  full  stop,  plus  a  note 
of  admiration,  at  that  ever-delightful  book, 
“  Characteristics  of  Women.”  The  success 
which  hailed  this  choice  performance  was,  it 
seems,  to  the  author,  “  so  entirely  unlooked- 
for,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  as  well  as 
of  pleasure  and  gratitude.”  It  was  under- 
aken  without  a  thought  of  fame  or  money ; 
t  was  written  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
own  heart  and  soul ;  and  already  she  felt 
amply  repaid,  ere  ever  a  page  was  in  type, 
by  the  new  and  various  views  of  human 
nature  its  composition  opened  to  her,  and  the 
beautiful  and  soothing  images  it  placed  before 
her,  and  the  conscious  exeiciseund  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  own  faculties.  The  purpose  of 
these  volumes  is,  to  illustrate  the  various 
modifications  of  which  the  female  character 
is  susceptible,  with  their  causes  and  results; 
not  indeed  formally  expounding  the  writer’s 
conviction,  that  the  modern  social  condition 
of  her  sex  is  faUe  and  injurious,  but  imply¬ 
ing  certain  positions  of  this  nature  by  exam¬ 
ples,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  deduce  the 
moral  and  to  draw  the  inference.  The 
characters  best  fitted  to  her  purpose  she 
finds  among  those  whom  history  ignores; 
women  being  illustrious  in  history,  not  from 
what  they  have  been  in  themselves,  but 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  mischief  they 
have  done  or  caused,  or  else  presented  under 
seemingly  irreconcilable  aspects.*  It  is  to 
Shakspeare  she  turns  for  characters  that 
combine  history  and  real  life;  for  complete 
individuals,  whose  hearts  and  souls  are  laid 

*  The  Ducheeee  de  Longueville  beiug  instanoed, 
M  one  whom  history  repreeeuU,  in  her  relatiou  to 
the  Fronde,  u  a  fury  of  discord,  a  woman  without 
modesty  or  pity,  “  bold,  intriguing,  profligate,  vain, 
ambitious,  fitotious and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
her  protection  of  Amauld,  an  angel  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  a  worshipper  of  goodnese.  History,  it  is 
ooutended,  provides  nothi^  to  connect  the  two 
extremes  in  our  fancy.  WfaeVeaa,  if  Shakspeare 
had  drawn  the  Dueheese’s  character,  he  would  have 
shown  ns  the  same  individual  woman  in  both  situa¬ 
tions— since  the  same  being,  with  the  same  faculties, 
and  passions,  and  powers,  it  surely  waa 
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open  before  us;  while,  in  history,  certain 
isolated  facts  and  actions  are  recorded,  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  causes  or  motives,  or  con¬ 
necting  feelings  ;  and  pictures  exhibited,  from 
which  the  considerate  mind  is  averted  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  the  feeling  heart  has  no  relief  but 
in  positive  and  justifiable  incredulity.  Jbe 
prevalent  idea,  that  Shakspeare’s  women 
are  inferior  to  bis  men,  Mrs.  Jameson  assents 
to  at  once,  if  inferiority  in  power  be  meant ; 
for  she  holds  that  in  Shakspeare  the  male 
and  female  diameters  bear  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  eacli  other  that  they  do  in 
nature  and  society  ;*  but,  taking  the  strong 
and  essential  distinction  of  sex  into  consider¬ 
ation,  she  maintains,  and  goes  very  far  to 
prove,  that  Shakspeare’s  women  are  equal  to 
his  men  in  truth,  in  variety,  and  in  power. 
The  classification  adopted,  in  treating  of  this 
splendid  portrait- gallery,  is  almost  of  course 
arbitrary  and  open  to  exception  ;  but  the 
skill  displayed  in  critical  interpretation,  poeti¬ 
cal  sympathy,  psychological  analysis,  and 
studious  comprehensiveness,  is  most  excellent. 
To  every  diligent  student  of  Shakspeare,  the 
aid  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  commentaries  is  inval¬ 
uable  ;  to  the  collector  of  criticisms  on  his 
peerless  dramas,  her  “  Characteristics”  must 
no  more  be  overlooked  than  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  of  Lamb, 
George  Moir,f  De  Quincey,|  Hartley  Cole 
ridge, §  Wilson, ||  Knight,  Hallam,  Fletcher, 
Campbell,  Goethe,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
Ulrici,  and  others.  She  divides  her  charac¬ 
ters  into  classes,  under  the  heads  of  Intellect 
and  Wit — Fancy  and  Passion — Sentiment 
and  Affection.  The  histoiical  characters  are 
considered  apart,  ns  requiring  a  dififerent 
mode  of  illustration,  and  their  dramatic 
delineation  is  illustrated  by  all  the  historic 
testimony  the  industrious  author  could  col¬ 
lect. 

The  four  “  representative  women”  of  In¬ 
tellect — Portia,  Isabella,  Beatrice,  and  Rosa¬ 
lind —  are  delicately  discriminated.  Portia 
is  intellect  kindled  into  romance  by  a  poeti- 

*  Thus:  Juliet  is  the  most  iiupassioued  of  Shsk- 
speare’s  “  heroines;”  but  what  are  her  passions  com¬ 
pared  to  those  which  shake  the  soul  of  Othello  t — 
“even  as  the  dew-drop  on  the  myrtle-leaf  to  the 
vexed  sea.”  Constanoe,  frantic  for  the  loss  of  her 
son,  is  to  Lear,  maddened  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters,  as  the  west  wind  bowing  the  as{>en  tops 
to  the  tropic  hurricane. 

f  “  Shakspeare  in  Germany,"  Ac. 

[  “On  the  Knocking  at  the  Door  in  Macbeth.” 
Lite  of  Shakspeare  in  Encgclopattiia  Britanniea,  Ac. 

§  “Shakspeare  a  Tory  and  a  Gentleman,"  “The 
Character  of  Hamlet,"  Ac. 

I  In  his  reviews  of  Mra  Jameson,  DUt  BoretUet, 
Ae. 
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cal  imagination ;  Isabel,  intellect  elevated  by 
religious  principle ;  Beatrice,  intellect  ani¬ 
mated  by  spirit ;  Rosalind,  intellect  softened 
by  sensibility.  The  wit  of  the  first  is  com¬ 
pared  to  attar  of  roses  ;  of  the  second,  (who, 
however,  seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  this 
category,)  to  incense  wafted  to  heaven;  of 
the  third,  to  sal-volatile;  of  the  fourth,  to 
cotton  dipped  in  aromatic  vinegar.  To  Por¬ 
tia,  Mrs.  Jameson  assigns  the  first  rank 
among  the  four,  as  more  eminently  embody¬ 
ing  all  the  noblest  and  most  lovable  qualities 
that  ever  met  together  in  woman  ;  (albeit  we 
must  own  to  some  share  in  Hazlitt’s  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  Lady  of  Belmont  was  “no  great 
favorite  of  his” — comparatively,  that  is,  when 
Imogen,  Cordelia,  Miranda,  and  others  are 
remembered.)  Besides  lavish  endowments 
of  womanly  dignity,  sweetness,  and  tender¬ 
ness,  Portia  is  here  individualized  by  high 
mental  powers,  enthusiasm  of  temperament, 
decision  of  purpose,  and  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
There  is  seen  a  commanding  grace,  a  high¬ 
bred,  airy  elegance,  a  spirit  of  magnificence 
in  all  she  does  and  says :  she  is  full  of  pene¬ 
trative  wisdom,  and  genuine  tenderness,  and 
lively  wit ;  her  unruffled  life  ha.s  left  this  wis¬ 
dom  without  a  touch  of  the  sombre  or  the 
sad  —  this  tenderness,  without  peril  to  faith, 
hope,  and  joy — this  wit,  without  a  particle  of 
malevolence  or  causticity.  Her  strength  of  in¬ 
tellect  “  takes  a  natural  tinge  from  the  flush 
and  bloom  of  her  young  and  prosperous  ex¬ 
istence,  and  from  her  fervent  imagination,”* 
If  Portia  is  like  the  orange  tree,  bung  at 
once  with  golden  fruit  and  luxuriant  flowers, 
which  has  expanded  into  bloom  and  fra¬ 
grance  beneath  favoring  skies,  and  has  been 
nursed  into  beauty  by  the  sunshine  and  the 
dews  of  heaven,  Isabella  is  like  a  stately  and 
graceful  cedar,  towering  on  some  alpine  cliff, 
unbowed  and  unscathed  amid  the  storm. 
Isabella  combines  natural  grace  and  grandeur 
with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  a  recluse ; 
austerity  of  life  with  gentleness  of  manner ; 
inflexible  moral  principle  with  humility  and 
even  bashfulcess  of  deportment;  her  fine 
powers  of  reasoning  are  allied  to  a  natural 
uprightness  and  purity  which  no  sophistry 
can  warp  and  no  allurement  betray.  A 
strong  under-current  of  passion  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  flows  beneath  this  calm  and  saintly  self- 
possession  :  the  impressiveness  of  her  charac- 

*  Mra  Jameson’s  “  moral,”  in  the  instance  of  Por¬ 
tia,  is,  that  such  m  woman,  placed  in  this  age,  would 
find  society  armed  against  her ;  and  instead  of  being 
like  Portia,  a  gracious,  happy,  beloved,  and  loving 
creature,  would  be  a  victim,  immolated  in  fire  to 
that  multitudinous  Moloch  termed  Opinion. 


ter  is  indeed  created  by  the  observed  capacity 
for  high  filing  and  generous  indignation, 
veiled  beneath  the  sweet  austere  composure 
of  the  religieuse,  Beatrice,  again,  is  treated 
as  wilful,  not  wayward ;  volatile,  but  not  un¬ 
feeling  ;  exuberant  not  only  in  wit  and  gay- 
ety,  but  in  heart,  and  soul,  and  energy  of 
spirit ;  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  fine  lady  of 
Shakspeare’s  time,  but  as  unlike  the  bead¬ 
tossing,  fan-flirting,  fine  ladies  of  modern 
comedy  a.s  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  unlike  one 
of  our  modern  dandies.  Rosalind — superior 
to  Beatrice  as  a  woman,  though  inferior  in 
dramatic  force;  a  portrait  of  infinitely  more 
delicacy  and  variety,  but  of  less  strength  and 
depth  ;  a  being  playful,  pastoral,  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  breathing  of  “youth  and  youth’s  sweet 
prime ;”  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet  as  the 
dew-awakened  blossoms,  and  light  as  the 
breeze  that  plays  among  them;  her  volu¬ 
bility,  like  the  bird’s  song,  the  outpouring  of 
a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  life,  love, 
and  joy,  and  all  sweet  and  affectionate  im¬ 
pulses;  her  mixture  of  playfulness,  sensibility, 
and  naivete,  like  a  delicious  strain  of  music. 

Of  the  characters  of  Passion  and  Imagina¬ 
tion,  comes  Juliet  first.  Love,  in  its  poetical* 
aspect,  is  the  union  of  passion  and  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  Juliet  is  Love  itself.  It  is  her 
very  being ;  the  soul  within  her  sou),  the 
pulse  within  her  heart,  the  life-blood  along 
her  veins.*  In  her  it  is  exhibited  under 
every  variety  of  aspect  and  every  gradation 
of  feeling  it  could  possibly  assume  in  a  deli¬ 
cate  female  heart.  In  Helena,  there  is 
superadded  to  fervent,  enthusiastic,  self-for- 
getting  love,  a  strength  of  character  which  in 
Juliet  is  a  wanting.  Helena’s  love  is  cher¬ 
ished  in  secret,  but  not  self-consuming  in 
silent  languishment;  it  is  patient  and  hope¬ 
ful,  strong  in  its  own  intensity,  and  sustained 
by  its  own  fond  faith.  Her  position  in  the 
play  is  shocking  and  degrading,  and  yet  the 
beauty  of  the  character  is  made  to  triumph 
over  all,  by  its  internal  resources,  and  its 
genuine  truth  and  sweetness.  Perdita  is  the 
union  of  the  pastoral  and  romantic  with  the 
classical  and  poetical,  as  if  a  dryad  of  the 
woods  had  turned  shepherdess — a  creature 
signalized  by  perfect  beauty  and  airy  elegance 
of  demeanor,  by  natural  loftiness  of  spirit  and 
upright  simplicity  or  conscientiousness,  which 


*  Mr*.  Jameson  warmly  proteata  against  likening 
Shakspears’a  Juliet  to  Roussean’a  Julie — that  im- 
petticoated  paradox — that  atrange  combination  of 
youth  and  innooenoe,  philoaophy  and  pe«lantry, 
aophistical  prudery  and  detestable  gnuurtlt.  She 
does  well  to  be  angry  at  the  comparison,  common 
as  it  is. 
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disdains  all  crooked  and  indirect  means,  purpose,  and  shrinking  from  all  display  of 
Viola  U,  perhaps,  a  degree  less  devated  and  emotion. 

ideal  than  Perdita,  but  with  a  touch  of  sen*  It  will  enhance  the  value  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
timent  more  profound  and  heart  -  stirring,  son’s  Shaksperean  criticisms,  to  think  of  what 
Ophelia  !  so  sanctihed  in  our  thoughts  by  might  be  expected  from  other  and  “  distin- 
the  last  and  worst  of  human  woes,  that  we  guished"  authoresses,  were  they  to  under- 
scarcely  dare  to  consider  her  too  deeply  ;  her  take  the  theme.  As  a  Scottish  reviewer  has 
love,  a  secret  which  we  have  stolen  from  her,  suggested  in  the  instance  of  the  popular  Mrs. 
and  which  ought  to  die  upon  our  hearts  as  Ellis,  (in  whom,  however, we  confess  ourselves 
upon  her  own  ;  a  being  far  too  soft,  too  good,  all  but  entirely  unread,)  What  could  she 
too  fair,  to  be  cast  among  the  briers  of  this  have  said  of  Juliet?  How  would  she  have 
working-day  world,  and  fall  and  bleed  upon  contrived  to  twist  Beatrice  into  a  pattern 
the  thorns  of  life;  a  character  before  which  Miss?  Perdita!  would  she  have  sent  her  to 
eloquence  is  mute — though  Mrs.  Jameson’s  a  boarding-school?  or  insisted  on  fimeJuny, 
eloquence  finds  for  her  sweet  similitudes  in  a  according  to  the  Hannah  More  pattern,  the 
slrait^of  sad  dulcet  music,  floating  by  us  on  divine  Miranda?  Imagine  her  criticism  on 
the  wings  of  night  and  silence,  rather  felt  Lady  Macbeth,  or  on  Ophelia’s  dying  speech 
than  heard,  and  in  the  exhalation  of  the  violet  and  confession,  or  her  revelation  of  the  *  Fam- 
dying  even  upon  the  sense  it  charms,  and  in  ily  Secrets’  of  the  ‘  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
the  snow-flake  dissolved  in  air  before  it  has  sor !’  ”  But  even  this  ironical  query  jars  on 
caught  a  stain  of  earth,  and  in  the  light  surf  the  ear,  in  a  paper  devoted  to  so  stanch  a 
severed  from  the  billow,  which  a  breath  dis-  protester  against  the  faintest  show  of  scorn 
perses.  So  young,  that  she  is  unaware  of  or  satire  as  Mrs.  Jameson, 
the  nature  of  her  own  feelings,  which  are  Apropos  of  her  work  on  Canada,  Dr.  Chao- 
premaiurely  developed  in  their  full  force  ning  said,  *‘l  do  not  know  a  writer  whose 
before  she  has  strength  to  bear  them  ;  for  works  breathe  more  of  the  spontaneous — the 
love  and  grief  together  rend  and  shatter  the  free.  Beauty  and  truth  seem  to  come  to  her 
frail  texture  of  her  existence,  lite  the  burn-  unsought.”*  Of,  the  “  Diary  of  an  Eo- 
ing  fluid  poured  into  a  crystal  vase.  And  nuy6e,  ’  and  “  Loves  of  the  Poets,”  the  Et- 
Miranda  —  so  perfectly  unsophisticated,  so  trick  Shepherd  (Ambrose’s  improved  edi- 
delicately  refined,  that  she  is  all  but  ethereal ;  tion)  is  made  to  say,  “  0  Sir,  yon  were  maUt 
yet  who,  beside  Ariel,  that  creature  of  ele-  beautifu’  specimens  o’  eloquant  and  impas- 
mental  light  and  air,  appears  a  palpable  sionat  prase  composition  as  ever  drapped 
reality,  a  woman  “  breathing  thoughtful  like  hinny  frae  woman’s  lips.  We  maun  nae 
breath  a  woman  walking  the  earth  in  her  Mrs.  Jameson  amang  us — we  maun  indeed.”  f 
mortal  loveliness,  witli  a  heart  as  frail-strung,  Her  very  numerous  productions  in  the  ser- 
as  passion -touched,  as  ever  fluttered  in  a  vice  and  illustration  of  Art,  we  must  dismiss 
female  bosom.  with  a  passing  salutatiun — her  “  Handbook” 

Hermione  leads  on  the  characters  of  the  and  “  Companion”  to  Private  Galleries,  her 
Affections, — queenly  instance  of  the  proverb,  aesthetic  “  Essays,”  ”  Early  Italian  Painters,” 
“Still  waters  run  deep;”  her  deportment,  her  “  Spanish  School  of  Painters,”  “  Washington 
every  word  breathing  a  majestic  sweetness,  a  Allstou,”  <kc.,  dec.  In  her  “  Beauties  of  the 
grand  and  gracious  simplicity,  an  easy,  un-  Court  of  Charles  IL,”  she  has,  says  Chris- 
forced,  yet  dignified  self-possession ;  one  topher  North,  “  naught  extenuated  nor  set 
whose  passions  are  not  vehement,  but  in  down  aught  in  malice,”  when  speaking  of  the 
whose  settled  mind  the  sources  of  pain  or  frail  and  vicious ;  and  her  own  clear  spirit 
pleasure,  love  or  resentment,  are  like  the  kindles  over  the  record  of  their  lives,  who, 
springs  that  feed  the  mountain  lakes,  impene-  in  the  polluted  air  of  that  couit,  spite  of  all 
trable,  unfathomable,  and  inexhaustible.  Her  j  trials  and  temptations,  preserved  without 
sweet  child  Perdita,  again,  in  whom  consci-  flaw  or  stain  the  jewel  of  their  suuh>,  their 
entiousness  and  firmness  mingle  with  pictu-  virtue.^  ”  Social  Life  in  Germany”  com- 
resque  delicacy ;  and  Desdemona,  not  weak,  prises  able  translations  of  the  acted  dramas 
with  all  her  timid  flexibility  and  soft  acquies-  of  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony,  rendered 
cence;  and  Imogen,  model  unsurpassable  of  with  spirit  and  grace,  and  commented  on 
conjugal  tenderness,  marred  by  nothing  jea-  with  unfailing  tact  and  intelligence, 
lous  or  fantastic  in  its  devotion;  and  lastly.  The  ‘‘Sacred  and  Legendary  Art”  series, 

Cordelia,  characterized  by  absence  of  all  dis-  - ^  #  ur  v  nu  TT 

play,  by  sobnetjr  of  speech  veiling  the  most  .  ij^oeUs  Ami.,  No.  41.  (18W.) 

profound  affections,  by  quiet  steadiness  of  ;  Ibid.  No.  M.  (18S1.) 
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including  "Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,” 
is  a  worthy  contribution  to  so  important  a 
theme  by  one  who,  if  she  has  not  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  modem  imitations  of  mediaeval 
art,  can  still  less  sympathize  with  that  "  nar¬ 
row  puritanical  jealousy  which  holds  the 
monuments  of  a  real  and  earnest  faith  in  con¬ 
tempt.”  In  this  6eld  is  6nely  displayed  her 
remarkable  critical  prowess ;  her  faculty  of 
genial,  pictorial  exposition  ;  her  enthusiasm, 
which  yet  discriminates  when  at  summer- 
heat  ;  her  judicial  temperateness,  which  so 
happily  avoids  whatever  is  captious.  Of  the 
subjects  composing  this  interesting  series,  we 
select,  for  such  hasty  notice  as  may  be  avail¬ 
able  here,  the  section  devoted  to  "  Legends 
of  the  Madonna.” 

One  of  Hawthorne’s  pensive  people  is 
made  to  say,  "  1  have  always  envied  the 
Catholics  their  faith  in  that  sweet,  sacred 
Virgin  Mother,  who  stands  between  them 
and  the  Deity,  intercepting  somewhat  of  his 
awful  splendor,  but  permitting  his  love  to 
stream  upon  the  worshipper  more  intelli¬ 
gibly  to  human  comprehension  through  the 
medium  of  a  woman’s  tenderness.”  This  is 
the  sentiment  of  a  much- meditating  man, 
who  declares  he  had  never  found  it  possible 
to  suffer  a  bearded  priest  so  near  his  heart 
and  conscience  ns  to  do  him  any  spiritual 
good,  but  who  recognizes  in  woman  the  re- 
ligiou.s  feeling  in  a  quite  other  aspect,  in  its 
utmost  depth  and  purity,  "  refined  from  that 
gross,  intellectual  alloy  with  which  every 
masculine  iheologist — save  only  One,  who 
merely  veiled  himself  in  mortal  and  mascu¬ 
line  shape,  but  was,  in  truth,  divine — has 
been  prone  to  mingle  it.”  A  writer  who  had 
composed  such  a  work  as  the  "  Character¬ 
istics  of  Woman,”  and  such  another  as  “  Sa¬ 
cred  and  Legendary  Art,”  was  right  aptly 
qualified  to  undertake  such  a  third  as  "  Le¬ 
gends  of  the  Madonna.” 

“  I  could  never,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
“hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell  without  an  eleva¬ 
tion,*  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because 
they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err 
in  all — that  is,  in  silence,  and  dumb  con¬ 
tempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they  directed  their 
devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  God,” — a 
practice  worthy  of  the  devout  philosopher 
(for  such  was  the  author  of  “Religio  Medici”) 
who,  staunch  Protestant  as  he  was,  could 
dispense  with  bis  bat  at  tbe  sight  of  a  cross 
or  crucifix,  and  weep  abundantly  at  a  solemn 
procession,  while  his  "consorts,  blind  with 
opposition  and  prejudice,  fell  into  an  excess 


*  Some  MSS.  read  Ormu<m. 


of  scorn  and  laughter.”*  lu  such  a  matter, 
antipodean  as  we  are  to  Rome,  we  would 
rather  err  with  Sir  Thomas,  (not  the  sort  of 
man  to  fall  in  with  “vulgar  errors,”)  than  be 
in  rigid  right  (without  curve  or  flexibility  in 
its  Protestant  spine)  with  the  over-iighte- 
ous.  Wordsworth,  too,  we  can  quote  on  the 
same  side : 

*•  Yet  some,  1  u'een. 

Not  unforgiven,  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee. 

Of  mother’s  love  with  maiden  purity, 

Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene.”t 

Even  so  extreme  a  dissentient  from  aught 
that  is  Romish  in  faith  or  practice  as  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fox,  the  free-thinking  member  for  Old¬ 
ham,  has  emphatically  pronounced  the  very 
worship  of  the  Madonna  to  be  "  this  least 
objectionable  of  all  idolatries,”  the  "  most 
lovely,  and,  in  its  tendencies,  most  useful  of 
all  superstitions.”^  Now,  Mrs.  Jameson  is 
no  rash  zealot  in  any  thing  she  handles,  ciiti- 
cal,  theological,  or  sesthetical  Be  it  true  or 
not,  that  the  way  to  Rome  is  through  Ge¬ 
neva,  she,  at  least,  abides  at  a  salubrious  dis¬ 
tance  from  both.  So  far  is  she  from  blindly 
venerating  every  phase  of  Madonna  art,  that 
she  sees  fit  to  ask  for  the  generous  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  to  whom  every  aspect  of  tbe 
subject  is  sacred  ;  alleging  that,  in  her  inves¬ 
tigations,  she  had  to  ascend  most  perilous 
heights,  and  to  dive  into  terribly  obscure 
depths;  and  that  although  not  for  worlds 
would  she  be  guilty  of  a  scoffing  allusion  to 
any  belief,  or  any  object  hallowed  by  sincere 
und  earnest  hearts,  yet  was  it  not  possible  fer 
her  to  write  in  a  tone  of  acquiescence,  where 
her  feeling  and  opinion  were  shocked.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  stands  up  womanfully 
for  what  there  is  of  elevating  and  refining 
influence,  or  of  historical  und  eccle.siaslical 
value  in  Madonna  portraiture.  She  holds 
that  if,  in  the  old  times,  it  was  a  species  of 
idolatry  to  regard  these  beautiful  representa¬ 
tions  as  endued  with  a  specific  .sanctity  and 
power;  so,  in  these  days,  it  is  a  sort  of  athe¬ 
ism  to  look  upon  them  reckless  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance,  regardless  of  the  influences  through 
which  they  were  produced,  without  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  mind  which  called 
them  into  being,  without  reference  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  artist  in  his  own  creation.  She 
acknowledges  that  the  Madonna  and  Child 
is  a  subject  so  conseciated  by  its  antiquity, 

*  Religio  Mediei,  L  §  8. 

f  Eoeleuaatioul  SonneU,  Na  26. 

\  See  (or,  if  you  are  jealous  of  your  orthodoxy, 
do  not  see)  Fox  on  "The  Beligioafl  Ideas.”  1849. 
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so  hallowed  by  its  profoand  import,  so  en¬ 
deared  by  its  associations  with  the  softest 
and  deepest  of  our  human  sympathies,  that 
the  mind  has  never  wearied  of  its  repetition, 
nor  the  eye  become  satiated  with  its  beauty. 
Those,  she  affirms,  who  refuse  to  give  it  the 
honor  due  to  a  religious  represtintation,  yet 
regard  it  with  a  tender,  half-unwilling  hom¬ 
age  ;  and  when  the  gloriGed  type  of  what  is 
purest,  loftiest,  holiest  in  womanhood,  stands 
before  us,  arrayed  in  all  the  majesty  and 
beauty  that  accomplished  art,  inspired  by 
fmth  and  love,  could  lend  her,  and  bearing 
her  divine  Son,  rather  enthroned  than  sus¬ 
tained  on  her  maternal  bosom,  “  we  look,  and 
the  heart  is  in  heaven !”  and  it  is  difficult,  very 
difficult,  to  refrain  from  an  Ora  pro  Nobit. 

And  where,  amid  the  varieties  and  suc¬ 
cessive  presentments  of  art,  does  she  6nd 
the  ‘‘  highest,  holiest  impersonation"  of  this 
glorious  type  of  womanhood  ?  She  reviews 
the  separate  schools,  and  points  out  their 
distinctive  features :  the  stern,  awful  quiet¬ 
ude  of  the  old  Mosaics ;  the  hard  lifelessness 
of  the  degenerate  Greek ;  the  pensive  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Siena,  and  stately  elegance  of 
the  Florentine  Madonnas;  the  intellectual 
Milanese,  with  their  large  foreheads  and 
thoughtful  eyes ;  the  tender,  reGned  mysti¬ 
cism  of  the  Umbrian ;  the  sumptuous  loveli¬ 
ness  of  the  Venetian ;  the  quaint  characteristic 
simplicity  of  the  early  German ;  the  intense 
lifelike  feeling  of  the  Spanish ;  the  prosaic, 
portrait-like  nature  of  the  Flemish  schools ; 
and  so  on.  The  realization  of  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son’s  ideal  she  Gnds  not  in  the  mere  woman, 
nor  yet  in  the  mere  idol ;  not  in  “  those  love¬ 
ly  creations  which  awaken  a  sympathetic 
throb  of  tenderness ;  nor  in  those  stern, 
motionless  types,  which  embody  a  dogma; 
not  in  the  classic  features  of  marble  god¬ 
desses,  borrowed  as  models ;  nor  in  the 
painted  images  which  stare  upon  us  from 
tawdry  altars  in  llaxen  wigs  and  embroidered 
petticoats.”  For  any  thing  of  the  latter 
class  she  has  a  proper  ultimatum  of  con¬ 
tempt,  artistic  and  religious  both.  Nor  is 
she  very  tolerant  of  that  seventeenth  century 
school,  from  whose  studies  every  trace  of  the 
mystical  and  solemn  conception  of  antiquity 
gradually  disappeared,  till  for  the  majestic 
ideal  of  womanhood  was  substituted  merely 
inane  prettiness,  or  rustic,  or  even  meretri¬ 
cious  grace,  the  borrowed  charms  of  some 
earthly  exemplar ;  and  thus,  in  depicting  the 
“  Mourning  Mother,”  the  sentiment  of  beau¬ 
ty  was  allowed  to  predontinate  over  that  of 
the  mother’s  agony:  “and  I  have  seen,” 
■he  says,  “  the  sublime  Mater  Dolorosa  trans¬ 


formed  into  a  merely  beautiful  and  youthful 
maiden,  with  such  an  air  of  sentimental 
grief  as  might  serve  for  the  loss  of  a  spar¬ 
row.”  Once,  then,  and  once  only,  has  Mrs. 
Jameson  seen  realized  her  own  ideal — in 
Raphael’s  Madonna  di  San  Sisto — in  which 
she  recognizes  tl'.e  transGgured  woman,  at 
once  completely  human  and  divine,  an  ab¬ 
straction  of  power,  purity,  and  love,  poised 
on  the  empurpled  air,  and  requiring  no  other 
support ;  looking  out,  with  her  melancholy, 
loving  mouth,  her  slightly  dilated,  sibylline 
eyes,  quite  through  the  universe,  to  the  end 
and  consummation  of  all  things — sad,  as  if 
she  beheld  afar  off  the  visionary  sword  that 
was  to  reach  her  heart  through  Him,  now 
resting  as  enthroned  on  that  heart ;  yet  al¬ 
ready  exalted  through  the  homage  of  the 
redeemed  generations  who  were  to  salute 
her  as  blessed.*  But  it  is  refreshing  to  fol¬ 
low  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  genial  criticism  of 
other  painters,  at  once  enthusiastic  and  dis¬ 
criminating  ;  and  indeed  she  purposely  sets 
aside,  in  a  great  measure,  individual  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  all  predilections  for  particular 
schooU  and  particular  periods  of  art.  A  few 
pointed  words  serve  to  hint  her  estimate  of 
the  several  examples  under  review  :  the  dig- 
niGed  severity  of  the  Virgins  of  BotticelU, 
Lorenzo  di  Credi’s  chaste  simplicity,  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo’sf  noble  tenderness ;  the  impos¬ 
ing  majesty  of  the  true  Caracci  style ;  the 
Asiatic  magniGcence  of  Paul  Veronese ;  Ti¬ 
tian's  truth  to  nature  combined  with  Elysian 
grace,  and  the  natural  affectionate  sentiments 
pervading  the  Venetian  school ;  the  soft,  yet 
joyful  maternal  feeling  portrayed  so  well  by 
Correggio ;  Albert  Durer’s  homely  domesti¬ 
city  and  fertile  fancy ;  the  sumptuous  and 
picturesque  treatment  of  “  that  rare  and  fas¬ 
cinating  artist,”  Giorgione ;  Guido’s  grand 
but  mannered  style ;  the  purity  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  Bellini,  whose  every  Madonna  is  “  pen¬ 
sive,  sedate,  and  sweet ;”  the  homely,  vigor¬ 
ous  truth  and  consummate  delicacy  in  detail 
of  Holbein’s  happiest  efforts;  Murillo, par 
excellence  the  painter  of  the  Conception,  and 
embodying  spotless  grace,  ethereal  reGne- 
ment,  benignity,  repose,  “  the  very  apotheo¬ 
sis  of  womanhood ;”  Michael  Angelo,  so 
good,  so  religious,  yet  deGcient  in  humility 

*  Lemoda  of  the  Madonna,  p.  44. 

f  All  of  these  three  Florentine  artists  were  the 
disciples  and  admirers  of  Savonarola,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  inter  alia  pericutota  by  thundering 
against  the  offensive  adornments  of  the  Madonna, 
as  encouraged  by  the  Medici  family.  An  interest¬ 
ing  passage  in  Mra  Jameson’s  Introduction  relates 
to  this  procedure  of  Savonarola,  and  his  influence 
on  the  greatest  Florentine  artiste  of  his  time. 
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and  sympathy,  semi- pagan  in  some  of  his  scat¬ 
tered  imaginations,  and  sometimes  most  un- 
Christian  in  his  conception  of  Christ;  and 
Rubens,  with  his  scenic  effect  and  dramatic 
movement,  his  portraiture  of  coarse,  hearty 
life  and  domestic  affectionate  expression, 
and  his  occasionally  daring  bad  taste.  An 
edifying  chapter  might  be  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  “  bad  taste”  in  the  history  of 
M^onna  Art,  a  few  illustrations  of  which 
Mrs.  Jameson  alludes  to  ;  Caravaggio’s 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  for  instance,  pronounced 
wonderful  for  its  intense  natural  expression, 
and  in  the  same  degree  grotesque  from  its 
impropriety;*  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  habit  of 
depicting  the  features  of  his  handsome,  but 
vulgar  and  infamous  wife,  (Lucrezia,)  in 
every  Madonna  he  painted  ;  and  indeed  the 
intrc^uction  at  all  of  historical  personages 
into  devotional  subjects,  especially  when  the 
models  were  notoriously  worthless.f  More 
amusing  are  such  conceits  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  court-dwarf  and  the  court-fool  in 
the  train  of  the  adoring  Magi,  themselves 
booted  and  spurred  ;  the  swollen-cheeked 
bagpiper  in  Caracci’s  Nativity;  St.  John 


*  Mrs.  Jameson  quotes,  without  demur,  the  say¬ 
ing  that  “  Caravs^io  always  painted  like  a  ruffian 
beiunse  he  was  a  ruffian.” 

f  As  in  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  where 
Oiulia  Farnese  appears  in  the  character  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  kneels  at 
her  feet  as  a  votary. 


carrying  two  puppies  in  the  lappets  of  his 
coat,  and  the  dog  leaping  up  to  him,  (in 
Salimbeni’s  Holy  Family ;)  the  maliciously 
signiBcant  presence  of  a  cat  and  a  dog  in  the 
very  fore-front  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  by 
Luini ;  the  Spanish  fancy  for  seating  the 
Virgin  under  a  tree,  in  guise  of  an  Arcadian 
pastorella,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  crook 
in  her  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  feeding  her 
flock  with  the  mystical  roses,  &c.  The  va¬ 
garies  of  symbolism  in  certain  stages  of  the 
art  are  ((uite  inflnite  and  nondescript. 

If  this  graceful,  tasteful  book  exhausts 
not  the  subject  it  illustrates,  ’tis  because  the 
subject  is  simply  inexhaustible.  As,  indeed, 
Raphael  saw  and  said.  For,  when  his  friend, 
Marc  Antonio,  discovered  him  (we  give  Mr. 
Curtis’s*  version  of  the  story)  engaged 
upon  the  Sistine  picture,  and  exclaimed, 
*'Cotpetlo!  another  Madonna?”  Raphael 
gravely  answered,  ‘*Amieo  tnio,  were  all 
artists  to  paint  her  portrait  for  ever,  they 
could  never  exhaust  her  beauty.”  And  on 
Raphael’s  principle  the  practice  of  art  in 
Christendom  has  been  founded. 

By  the  time  this  paper  is  in  print,  the 
concluding  volume  of  this  Sacred  and  Le¬ 
gendary”  series  will  probably  be  before  the 
public.  To  it,  as  to  aught  besides  frem  the 
same  authority,  we  look  with  unsated  appe¬ 
tite.  _ 

*  3e«  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  “  Wanderer 
in  Syria.” 
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Thb  earliest  and  the  most  interesting  of  ] 
the  literary  and  scientifle  institutions  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  our 
readers  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  in- 

*A  IIi$tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  vitk  Memoire  of 
the  Preeidente,  eompiledfrom  Authentic  Doeuenente; 
By  Chaxlks  RicHaan  Wkld,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Aaeietant-Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the 
Royal  Society.  2  vole.  8va  [The  reader  will  be 
at  no  lose  to  discover  in  this  instructive  article,  the 
erudite  pen  of  Sir  David  Brewster. — ^Ed.] 
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struction  from  a  brief  and  popular  account 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  labors  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  body.  During  the  two  centuries 
which  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Society,  several  histories  of 
its  origin  and  proceedings  have  been  given  to 
the  world  ;  but  the  most  important  of  these 
give  us  very  little  information  respecting  the 
civil  history  and  general  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  contain  chiefly  an  account  of 
its  rcientific  proceedings,  with  analyses  of 
the  most  important  papers  published  in  its 
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Transactions.  A  new  and  complete  history 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  therefore  a  deside¬ 
ratum  in  our  literature,  and  it  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  supplied  by  the  two  volumes  now 
before  us,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Weld,  who 
by  his  learning  and  talents,  as  well  as  by  his 
position  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
the  custodier  of  its  archives,  was  peculiarly, 
qualiBed  for  so  important  an  undertaking. 
By  a  diligent'  examination  of  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Society, — its  Journals,  Re¬ 
ports,  and  Council  Books,  compriMing  some 
hundreds  of  volumes,  with  several  thousand 
letters ; — by  perusing  various  documents, 
once  the  property  of  the  Society,  but  now 
in  the  National  Library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  by  searching  for  others  in  the 
State  Paper  OflSce,  the  Archives  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Office,  and  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  in  Oxford,  he  has  collected  much 
valuable  matter,  hitherto  unknown,  and  has 
produced  a  truly  popular  work,  which,  while 
it  possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the  man  of 
science,  may  be  perused  with  pleasure  and 
instruction  by  every  class  of  readers.  Its 
accomplished  author  has,  with  too  much 
modesty,  presented  it  to  the  public  “  as  a 
contribution  towards  some  future  philoso¬ 
phical  history  of  the  Society,  which,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  another  pen  than  mine,  shall  at 
once  embrace  the  entire  subject;”  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  no  other  pen  is  wanted, 
and  no  future  history  required.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  which,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to 
that  of  Davy  and  Young,  the  Royal  Society 
ushered  into  the  world,  have  been  merged  in 
the  general  history  of  science ;  and  the  lives 
of  her  must  distinguished  members,  unfor¬ 
tunately  omitted  from  its  Transactions,  have 
been  written  in  separate  biographies,  or  in  a 
foreign  language,  by  the  eloquent  secretaries 
of  the  academies  with  which  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated.  The  Royal  Society,  therefore,  re¬ 
quires  no  future  historian  but  one,  and  that 
one  we  trust  will  be  Mr.  Weld,  who  shall 
continue  the  history  of  its  proceedings  from 
the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  1830, 
where  it  now  terminates,  to  that  desirable 
epoch  when  the  Royal  Society,  and  all  the 
societies  which  sprang  from  it,  shall  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  Royal  Institute,  liberally 
endowed  by  the  State, — embodying  the  moat 
distinguished  individuals,  and,  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  the  scientific  work  required 
by  the  nation,  returning  to  it  an  usurious  m- 
terest  upon  its  annual  expenditure. 

Influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Bacon,  various  attempts  were  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  found  institutions  for  the  advance¬ 


ment  of  literature  and  science.  The  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  founded  by  Archbishop  Par¬ 
ker  in  1572,  and  of  which  the  present  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society  may  be  considered  as  the 
descendant,  kept  alive  the  love  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  literature  till  the  year  1004,  when,  from 
causes  which  are  not  known,  it  was  dissolved 
by  James  1. 

Without  noticing  the  scheme  of  a  Royal 
Academy  started  by  Edmund  Bolton  in 
1616,  for  the  education  of  the  young  no¬ 
bility,  and  the  other  aristocratical  institution 
called  the  Museum  Minervcs,  projected  in 
1635,  and  consisting  of  six  professors  for 
teaching  those  who  could  bring  “  a  testimo¬ 
nial  of  his  arms  and  gentry,”  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  those  admi¬ 
rable  establishments  which  sprang  up  in  the 
17tb  century  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
The  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  these 
institutions  was  the  Academy  del  Cimento, 
which  WHS  established  in  Florence  on  the 
19th  June,  1657,  by  the  celebrated  geometer 
and  pupil  of  Galileo,  M.  Viviani,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
II.  and  his  brother  Leopold.  The  Academy, 
of  which  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  to  inves¬ 
tigate  truth  by  experiment  alone,  held  its 
meetings  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  Leopold  be¬ 
came  a  Cardinal  in  1667,  and  continued  to 
reside  at  Florence.  During  the  ten  years, 
however,  of  its  existence,  many  interesting 
researches  were  made  by  its  members,  the 
most  illustrious  of  whom  were  Castellio  and 
Torricelli,  the  disciples  of  Galileo ;  and 
though  its  activity  ceased  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  its  patron,  it  left,  in  a  volume  of  its 
reports,  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  industry 
of  its  members,  and  held  out  to  future  in¬ 
stitutions  the  prospect  of  a  more  successful 
and  lengthened  career. 

Although  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
was  not  properly  established  till  the  year 
1660,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  de¬ 
rived  its  origin  from  previous  societies  of 
learned  men,  who  met  together  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  difierent  subjects  in  science  and 
the  art.s.  About  the  year  1665,  when  the 
academical  studies  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
Mr.  Theodore  Haak,  a  German  resident  in 
London,  suggested  the  weekly  meeting  of  a 
number  of  persons  ^  inquisitive  into  natural 
philosophy,”  to  discourse  and  consider  of 
physics,  anatomy,  geometry,  astronomy, 
navigation,  statics,  magnetics,  chymics,  me¬ 
chanics,  and  natural  experiments ;  with  the 
state  of  those  studies  as  then  cultivated  at 
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home  and  abroad.”  Bcbides  Mr.  Haak,  the 
Society  consUted  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lis,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr. 
Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson,  Dr.  Merret, 
Mr.  Samuel  Forster,  and  many  others.  The 
meeitngs  were  sometimes  held  at  Dr.  God¬ 
dard’s  lodging  in  Wood  street,  where  he 
kept  an  operator  for  grinding  lenses,  some¬ 
times  at  the  Bull  Head  tavern  in  Chcapside, 
and  sometimes  at  Gresham  College.  In 
consequence  of  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Wilkins,  and 
Dr.  Goddard  having  removed  to  Oxford  in 
1648  and  1649,  the  Society  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  of  which  continued  to  meet 
in  London,  while  the  other  held  its  sittings 
at  Oxford,  numbering  among  its  members 
Dr.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Bathurst, 
President  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Willis,  and  several 
others.  They  met  first  at  Dr.  Petty’s  lodg¬ 
ings,  in  an  apothecary’s  house,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  inspecting  drugs  ;  and  after  his 
removal  to  Ireland,  at  t!te  lodgings  of  Dr. 
Wilkins ;  and  after  his  removal  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  who  then  resided 
at  Oxford.  The  Oxford  Society,  which  was 
regularly  organized  in  October,  1651,  con¬ 
tinued  its  meetings  till  the  year  1690,  when 
they  terminated.  The  branch  of  the  Society 
which  met  in  London,  and  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  InvUible  College,  or,  as 
they  termed  themselves,  the  Philosophical 
College,  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  till 
the  year  1658,  when  Gresham  College  was 
made  a  quarter  for  soldiers. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
Gresham  College,  and  the  distractions  of 
civil  war,  the  friends  of  science  did  not  cease 
to  devise  plans  for  its  cultivation  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Boyle, 
dated  September  3,  1650,  Evelyn  suggested 
the  plan  of  “a  philoeophico  mathematic 
College  for  the  promotion  of  experimental 
knowledge.”  lie  proposed  to  purchase  30 
or  40  acres  of  ground,  not  above  25  miles 
from  London,  on  which  should  be  erected  a 
house,  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  nine  persons.  Evelyn 
offered  to  be  one  of  the  founders,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  pavilion,  and  the  whole  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  floor,  with  goods  and  movables  to  the 
extent  of  £500,  he  and  his  wife  *'  taking  up 
two  apartments,  as  they  were  to  be  decently 
asunder.”  This  scheme,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  met  with  no  encouragement,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  Boyle  took  any  other 


steps  in  the  matter  than  to  leave  the  com¬ 
munication  of  Evelyn  among  his  papers. 

About  the  same  time,  Cowley,  the  poet, 
published  an  elaborate  scheme  under  the 
title  of  a  “  Proposition  for  the  Advancement 
of  Experimental  Philosophy.”  'fhe  philoso¬ 
phical  college  which  was  to  be  instituted  for 
this  purpose  was  to  be  situited  within  one, 
two,  or  at  most  three  miles  of  London.  The 
revenue  was  to  be  £4000  a  year,  and  it  was 
to  consist  of  twenty  philosophers  or  profes¬ 
sors,  with  sixteen  young  scholars  as  servants. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  and  officers 
amounting  to  £3285  per  annum,  £715  was 
left  for  keeping  up  the  college  and  grounds. 
Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  professors  were  to 
be  resident  in  the  college,  and  four  to  travel 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  order  to 
obtain  information  respecting  “  the  learning, 
and  especially  the  natural  philosophy  of 
those  parts.” 

Although  not  strictly  in  the  order  of  time, 
we  may  mention  here  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
“  Scheme  for  E.stablhhing  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,”  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  for¬ 
mer  article,*  and  in  which  he  propo.  es  the 
division  of  science  itito  five  distinct  branches, 
and  the  appointment  of  four  members  of  the 
Society  to  each  branch,  or  twenty  in  all,  to 
be  paid  by  the  stute.f  We  mention  it  at 
present  to  show  that  in  every  scheme  for  a 
philosophical  institution  su^ge-ted  either  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Soviety 
or  soon  after  it,  the  liberal  endowment  of  it 
by  the  state  was  regitnled  as  necessai-y  to  its 
success. 

No  sooner  had  the  civil  wars  come  to  an 
end,  than  the  distinguished  individuals  who 
had  met  at  Gresham  College  again  assem¬ 
bled  to  advance  the  interests  of  science.  At 
the  meeting  held  on  the  28th  November, 
1660,  when  Lord  Brouncker,  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
others,  had  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Wren’s 
lecture  in  Gresham  College,  they  constituted 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  experimental  philosophy.  They  resolved 
to  meet  weekly,  on  Wednesday,  at  three 
o’clock,  to  pay  ten  shillings  in  advance,  and 
one  shilling  weekly,  and  to  prepare  “  a  list 
of  the  names  ( f  such  persons  as  were  known 
to  those  present  whom  they  judged  willing 
and  fit  to  join  with  them  in  their  design,  and 
who,  if  they  should  desire  it,  might  be  ad- 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  281. 

f  This  remarkable  paper  will  be  published  en¬ 
tire  in  Sir  David  Brewster’s  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Dtseoveriee  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,’’ 
I  now  in  the  press. 
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milted  before  any  other.”  A  catalogue  of 
forty -one  persons  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
we  find  tne  well-known  names  of  Boyle, 
Ward,  Erelyn,  Wallis,  Cowley,  Wren,  and 
Oldenburg. 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  December,  “  Sir  Robert  Moray 
brought  in  word  from  the  court  that  the 
King  had  been  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
their  meeting,  knd  that  he  did  well  approve 
of  it,  and  would  be  ready  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  it.” 

On  the  12  th  of  December,  the  society 
adopted  certain  rules  for  the  admission  of 
members,  which,  though  not  of  ordinary  oc¬ 
currence;  exist  at  the  present  time.  The 
number  of  members  being  fixed  at  fifty-five, 
it  was  resolved  that  “any  person  of  the 
degree  of  Baron,  or  above,  shall  be  admitted 
without  scrutiny,  and  as  supernumeraries; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  and  the  public  professors  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Physic,  and  Natural  Philosophy  of 
both  Universities,  shall  be  admitted  as  super¬ 
numeraries,  paying  as  others  do  at  their  ad¬ 
mission.  and  also  the  weekly  allowance.” 

As  the  College  of  Physicians  was,  by 
these  rules,  connected  with  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  latter  were  physicians,  Mr.  Weld 
has  devoted  a  few  pages  to  an  account  of 
the  college,  and  of  some  of  hs  more  distin¬ 
guished  members.  The  science  of  medicine, 
which  had  long  been  in  a  degraded  condi¬ 
tion,  received  a  great  impulse  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  college,  and  the  discover¬ 
ies  of  some  of  its  members.  Linacre,  a 
native  of  Canterbury,  induced  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  to  obtain  letters  patent  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1518.  Although  Linacre  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  no  discovery  or  improvement  in 
the  healing  art.  The  arts  both  of  medicine 
and  surgery  made  but  slow  progress  till 
Harvey,  about  the  year  1616  or  1618,  made 
his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blotm,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous 
speculations  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont, 
who  maintained  that  the  different  functions 
of  the  body  were  carried  on  by  spirits  that 
resided  within  the  human  frame.  Among 
the  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
great  physician,  there  is  one,  apparently  not 
known  to  Mr.  Weld,  which  we  cannot  with¬ 
hold  from  our  readers. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  a  young  noble- 
'  man  of  the  Montgomery  family  had  an  ab¬ 
scess  in  the  side  of  his  chest,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall.  The  wound  healed,  but  an  opening 


was  left  in  his  side  of  such  a  size  that  the 
heart  and  lungs  were  still  visible,  and  could 
be  handled.  On  the  return  of  the  young 
man  from  his  travels,  the  King  heard  of  the 
circumstance,  and  requested  Dr.  Harvey  to 
examine  his  heart.  The  following  is  Har¬ 
vey's  own  account  of  the  examination :  “  When 
il  had  paid  my  respects  to  this  young  noble¬ 
man,  and  conveyed  to  him  the  King’s  re¬ 
quest,  he  made  no  concealment,  but  exposed 
the  left  side  of  his  breast,  where  I  saw  a  ca¬ 
vity  into  which  1  could  introduce  my  finger 
and  thumb.  Astonished  with  the  novelty, 
again  and  again  I  explored  the  wound,  and, 
first  marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  case,  I  set  about  the  examination  of 
the  heart.  Taking  it  in  one  hand,  and  placing 
the  finger  of  the  other  on  the  pulse  of  the 
wrist,  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  indeed  the 
heart  which  I  grasped.  I  then  brought  him 
to  the  King,  that  he  might  behold  and  touch 
I  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might 
perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we 
touched  the  outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw  our 
fingers  in  the  cavity,  this  young  nobleman 
knew  not  that  we  touched  the  heart.” 

When  the  Royal  Society,  at  their  meeting 
on  the  12th  December,  1660,  passed  their 
laws  for  the  election  of  members,  they  re¬ 
solved  that  their  meetings  should  be  held  at 
Gresham  College,  “from  week  to  week  till 
further  orders and  as  this  College  may  be 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  [the  Royal  Society, 
where  they  assembled  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Weld  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
its  establishment  and  extraordinary  dissolu¬ 
tion.  In  1675  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  left  to 
the  city  of  London  one-half  of  the  building 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  pay  £50  per  annum 
to  each  of  four  readers  of  lectures  on  Di¬ 
vinity,  Astronomy,  Music,  and  Geometry,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  the  “  Commonalty  of  the 
Mystery  of  the  Mercers  in  London  to  pay 
£50  yearly  to  the  three  readers  of  lectures 
on  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoric.”  This  liberal 
endowment  of  a  college  was  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Anne  Gresham  in  1596,  lectures  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  competent  persons,  which  gave  “  great 
delight  to  many,  Iroth  learned  and  lovers  of 
learning.”  The  professors  occupied  commo¬ 
dious  and  comfortable  apartments  in  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham’s  mansion-house,  which 
stood  in  Bishopsgate  street,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  many  spacious  apartments,  in  one  of 
the  largest  of  which  the  Royal  ^ciety  met 
on  St.  Andrew’s  Day  for  their  annual  elec¬ 
tions. 

When  the  ground  in  this  city  had  greatly 
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increased  in  value,  the  two  corporations  were 
more  anxious  to  let  the  ground  on  building- 
leases  than  to  maintain  the  literary  character 
of  the  institution.  In  1710  “the  lectures 
had  become  an  empty  name,”  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  had  therefore  fallen  into  contempt.  Pe¬ 
titions  were  sent  to  Parliament  for  leave  to 
destroy  the  building :  but  though  they  were 
rejected  by  the  Governments  of  William  111. 
and  George  I.,  yet  in  1767,  in  the  reign  of 
Geo.  III.,  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
destruction  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same 
time  empowering  the  trustees  to  provide 
proper  places  in  which  the  seven  professors 
might  read  their  lectures.  The  sum  received 
for  the  spacious  buildings  of  the  College,  and 
all  the  land  which  surrounded  them,  was 
only  £500 ;  and  the  noble  building  of  Gres¬ 
ham  College,  the  original  home  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  replaced  by  an  excise  office! 
But,  as  Professor  Taylor  in  his  inaugural  lec¬ 
ture  remarks,  “  this  was  not  all ;  not  only 
were  the  citizens  of  London  deprived  of  their 
College,  with  the  spacious  lecture-hall  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  as>emble, 
but  another  part  of  the  Act  compelled  the 
trustees  and  guardians  of  this  property  to 
pay  £1800  for  and  towards  the  expense  of 

pulling  down  the  same . A 

transaction,”  adds  the  Professor,  “  which  has  ' 
no  parallel  in  any  civilized  country.”  “  Thus,” 
he  continues,  “  was  this  venerable  seat  of 
learning  and  science,  founded  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  citizens,  and  hallowed  by  a 
thousand  interesting  associations, — the  man¬ 
sion  in  which  successive  monarchs  bad  been 
entertained, — in  which  princes  bad  lodged 
and  banqueted, — which  when  London  lay  in 
ashes  had  afforded  shelter  and  refuge  to  its 
citizens, — a  residence  to  its  chief  magistrate, 
— an  Exchange  for  its  merchants, — and  a 
home  to  the  houseless  ;  thus  was  the  ball 
in  which  Barrow,  Briggs,  Ball,  and  Wren  had 
lectured ;  and  the  rooms  where  Newton,  Locke, 
Petty,  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Evelyn  associated 
for  the  advancement  of  science, — razed  to 
the  ground.” 

Having  obtained  commodious  apartments 
in  that  noble  building  whose  demolition  we 
have  been  deploring,  the  Royal  Society  set 
themselves  diligently  to  the  task  of  exploring 
the  arcana  of  the  natural  world  by  the  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  and  the  performance  of  ex¬ 
periments.  New  facts  in  science,  and  new 
wonders  in  the  material  world,  rewarded 
their  diligence,  and  as  the  tide  of  positive 
knowledge  swept  over  England,  and  subse¬ 
quently  over  Europe,  the  errors  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  preceding  centuries  gradually  dis¬ 


appeared.  The  superstitions  which  at  th» 
time  degraded  England,  were  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind.  Even  Bacon  believed  in 
the  existence  of  witches  and  enchanters,  as 
the  agents  of  the  Devil.  James  VI.  com¬ 
plained  of  the  number  of  witches  that  infested 
the  country,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of 
severely  punishing  them.  During  the  civil 
wars,  no  fewer  than  eighty  persons  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Suffolk  for  witchcraft ;  and  in  1649, 
fourteen  men  and  women  were  burned  for 
witchcraft  in  a  little  village  near  Berwick, 
where  the  entire  population  consisted  only 
of  fourteen  famdies.  It  is  stated  by  Hutch¬ 
inson  that  there  were  but  two  witches  exe¬ 
cuted  in  England  after  the  Royal  Society 
published  their  Transactions ;  and  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  tended 
greatly  to  destroy  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  superstition  generally.  The  belief  in 
sympathetic  cures  was  another  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  day  which  the  prevalence  of 
experiment  and  science  could  not  fail  to  dis¬ 
pel.  Bacon  was  not  only  a  believer  in  such 
cures,  but  had  himself  experienced  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  them.  “The  taking  away  of  warts,” 
says  he,  “  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat 
that  afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  con¬ 
sumed,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and  1  do 
apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  mine  own 
experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood  a 
wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers;  afterwards, 
when  1  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being 
then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both  my 
hands  a  number  of  warts  (at  least  a  hundred) 
in  a  month’s  space.  The  English  Ambassa- 
dor’a  lady,  who  was  a  woman  tar  from  super¬ 
stition,  told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me 
away  with  my  warts  ;  whereupon  she  got  a 
I  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed 
the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side,  and 
amongst  the  rest  that  wart  which  1  had  had 
from  my  childhood ;  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun, 
upon  a  part  of  the  chamber  window  which 
was  to  the  south.  The  success  was,  that 
within  five  weeks’  space,  all  the  warts  went 
quite  away,  and  that  wart  which  1  had  so 
long  endured  for  company.  But  at  the  rest 
I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  in  a 
short  lime,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short 
lime  again;  but  the  going  away  of  that 
which  bad  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with 
me.  They  say  the  like  is  done  with  a  green 
elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the  stick  to  rot 
in  muck  1” 

Another  of  the  absurd  superstitions  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  belief  that 
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scrofula,  the  king’s  evil,  could  be  cured  by 
the  royal  touch — a  belief  which  prevailed 
from  a  very  early  period  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  touched 
by  her  Majesty  in  1712.  Collier  tells  ns 
that  Edward  tlie  Confessor  was  the  first 
sovereign  that  cured  this  disease,  and  that 
the  power  “descended  as  a  hereditary  mira¬ 
cle  upon  all  his  successors.”  “  To  dispute 
the  matter  of.  fact,”  adds  this  ecclesiastical 
historian,  is  to  go  to  the  excess  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  to  deny  our  senses,  and  to  be  incredulous 
even  to  lidiculousness.”  Evelyn*  has  pre¬ 
served  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  royal  touch,  whe  t  Charles  11. 
applied  it  on  the  6th  July,  1660:  “His 
M.ajesty  sitting  under  his  state  in  the  banquet- 
tng-house,  the  surgeons  cause  the  sick  to  be 
brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where,  they 
kneeling,  the  king  strokes  their  faces  or 
cheeks  with  both  his  hands  at  once,  at  which 
instant  a  chaplain  in  his  formalities  says, 

‘  He  pul  his  hands  upon  them,  and  he  healed 
them.’  This  is  said  to  every  one  in  particular. 
When  they  have  been  all  touched,  they  come 
up  again  in  the  same  order,  and  the  other  chap¬ 
lain  kneeling,  and  having  angel  gold  [pieces 
of  money  having  the  figure  of  an  angel] 
strung  on  while  ribbon  on  his  arm,  delivers 
them  one  by  one  to  his  Majesty,  who  puts 
them  about  the  necks  of  the  touched  as  they 
pass,  whilst  the  first  chapLiin  repeats,  ‘  That 
is  the  true  light  who  came  into  the  world.’ 
Then  follovCs  an  epistle  (as  at  first  a  gospel) 
with  the  Liturgy,  prayers  for  the  sick,  with 
some  alteration;  lastly,  the  blessing;  then 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer,-  and 
towel,  for  his  Majesty  to  wash.” 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  disgust  this 
account  of  the  process  of  the  royal  touch. 
We  may  admire  the  condescension  of  the 
king,  and  excuse  the  folly  of  his  patients,  in 
trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  the  physical  ope¬ 
ration;  but  the  addition  of  a  religious  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  presumption  of  the  priests  that 
performed  it,  were  an  insult  to  religious 
truth  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  That  the 
public  did  not  attach  any  value  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  priest,  or  to  the  sacred  mum¬ 
meries  which  he  practised,  is  proved  by  a 
more  summary  form  of  the  royal  process, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Aubrey  in  his  Mis¬ 
cellanies.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Arise 
Evans,  “  who  had  a  fungous  nose,  said  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  the  king’s  hand  would 
,  cure  him ;  and  at  the  first  coming  of  King 


*  JHary,  vol.  L  p.  812. 


Charles  II.  in  8t.  James’s  Park,  he  kissed  the 
king’s  hand,  and  rubbed  bis  nose  with  it, 
which  disturbed  the  king,  but  cured  him.” 

Although  the  royal  physician  had  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  the  faculty  of  curing  fun¬ 
gous  noses  and  analogous  complaints,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  monopoly.  Valen¬ 
tine  Greatrix,  the  Stroker,  possessed  the 
power  of  curing  the  evil  even  when  the  king 
failed.  Robert  Boyle  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  Greatrix’s  touch,  and  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Flamsteed  not  only  believed  that 
the  healing  power  of  Greatrix  ‘‘  was  a  gift 
given  him  by  God,”  but  he  himself  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  to  Ireland,  in  1663,  when 
only  nineteen  years  old,  to  be  cured  of  severe 
pains  in  his  knees  and  joints,  with  which  he 
had  been  afflicted.  Flamsteed’s  account  of 
his  journey  from  Derby  to  Cappoquin,  in 
Ireland,  where  Grestrix  lived,  Is  exceedingly 
interesting :  he  describes  Greatrix  as  having 
“  a  kind  of  majestical  yet  affable  presence,  a 
lusty  body,  and  a  composed  carriage.”  He 
was  at  first  touched  on  his  legs,  but  fonnd 
not  his  disease  to  stir.  Next  day  he  was 
stroked  by  him  all  over  his  body,  “  but  found 
as  yet  no  amends  in  any  thing  but  what  I  had 
before  I  came  to  Cappoquin.”  Flamsteed, 
however,  “saw  him  touch  several,  some 
whereof  were  nearly  cured,  others  on  the 
mending  hand,  and  some  on  whom  his 
strokes  had  no  effect, — of  whom  [he  adds] 

1  might  have  said  more,  but  that  he  hath 
been  since  in  England,  and  so  both  his  per¬ 
son,  cures,  and  carriage,  are  well  enough 
known  among  us.  And  though  some  seem 
to  as;>en--e  him  each  way,  for  my  part  I  think 
his  gift  was  of  God  ;  and  for  the  cause  of 
his  cures  I  dare  fully  acquiesce  with  what 
Dr.  Stubbs  hath  written  of  him.  For  though 
I  am  an  eye-witness  of  sei’eral  of  his  cures, 
yet  am  not  able  to  remember  or  write  them 
out  as  I  saw  them.”* 

Mr.  Weld  has  found,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  from  Greatrix,  who  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  undertake  curing  by  touch  : 
“  I  was  moved  by  an  impulse  which,  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking,  always  dictated :  I  have  given 
thee  the  gift  of  curing  the  king’s  evil.  At 
first,  I  wondered  within  myself  what  the 
meaning  thereof  should  be,  and  was  sdent; 
at  length,  I  told  my  wife  thereof,  and  that  I 
had  no  quiet  within  myself  for  this  impulse, 

*  An  Account  of  the  Rev.  John  Flnmeteed,  Ae. 
By  Francis  Baily,  Esq.  Autobiography,  p.  1ft. 
'  Greatrix  refused  to  take  money  from  Flamsteed,  not 
even  for  his  horse’s  grass. 
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and  that  I  did  verily  believe  that  Ood  bad 
given  me  the  power  of  curing  the  evil. 
She  little  regarded  what  I  said,  telling  me 
only  I  had  conceived  a  rich  fancy.  Soon 
after,  such  wa.»  the  providence  of  God,  one 
William  Maher,  of  the  parish  of  Lismore, 
brought  his  son,  that  had  the  evil  in  several 
places  very  grievous,  and  desired  to  know  if 
I  would  cure  him.  Whereupon,  I  went  to 
my  wife  and  told  her  she  should  now  see 
whether  my  belief  were  a  fancy  or  no ; 
whereupon  I  put  my  hands  on  young  Maher, 
desiring  the  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  his 
mercies’  sake ;  whereupon,  the  evil,  which 
was  as  hard  as  possible  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  be,  dissolved  and  rotted  within  forty-four 
hours,  run  and  healed,  and  so,  through  Gh>d’s 
mercy,  continues  to  this  day.” 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  superstitions 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  superstitions  not 
conflned  to  the  low  and  the  ignorant  classes 
of  society,  but  credited  by  distinguished  men, 
and  by  many  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  themselves.  The  efficacy  of  the  divin¬ 
ing-rod  in  discovering  metals  and  water,  the 
cosmetic  virtues  of  May-dew  collected  before 
sunrise,  the  efficacy  of  medicines  strangely 
compounded,  and  even  alchemy,  or  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  were 
among  the  articles  of  faith  of  many  members 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Hence  we  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  ex¬ 
periments  which  were  tried  by  that  learned 
body,  not,  as  Mr.  Weld  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  because  they  wished  “  to  cle;ir  away  a 
rotten  foundation  ere  a  solid  superstructure 
could  be  raised,”  but  because  they  wished 
further  to  investigate  what  they  believed  to 
be  true.  Nor  is  this  any  slur  upon  the  So¬ 
ciety.  To  believe  without  the  desire  of  in¬ 
vestigating  is  the  characteristic  of  a  fo<)l :  to 
believe  and  to  test  our  faiih  is  an  act  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  the  belief  is  the  motive,  and  without  a 
certain  portion  of  it  there  would  be  no  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Although  the  extinction  of  ancient  super¬ 
stitions  was  to  a  certain  extent  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  the  R«)yal  Society,  and 
in  some  degree  promoted  by  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  of  which  it  set  the  example,  yet  it  is 
strange  to  observe  that  after  the  Society  lias 
carried  on  its  vocation  for  nearly  200  years, 
a  phalanx  of  modern  superstitions  has  sprung 
up  which  the  brightest  lights  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  are  unable  to  dissipate.  We  do  not 
allude  to  bleeding  portraits  and  winking 
statues,  those  monstrous  creations  of  priest¬ 
craft,  which  neither  science  nor  civilisation 


can  abate,  but  to  those  forms  of  error  which 
now  haunt  the  gayest  and  the  most  intellec¬ 
tual  saloons.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  witches 
and  burn  them,  we  believe  in  the  diabolical 
influences  which  they  were  supposed  to  ex¬ 
ercise.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  curative 
efficacy  of  the  royal  touch,  and  of  the  pound¬ 
ed  bones  of  malefactors,  we  rely  on  the 
power  of  a  drop  of  the  Atlantic  after  a  grain 
of  poison  has  impregnated  its  mass.  If  we 
have  laid  aside  the  divining-rod  as  a  guide  to 
water  and  to  metals,  we  c  m  endow  a  silver 
spoon  with  such  an  attractive  virtue  as  to 
lead  its  bearer  to  every  other  spoon,  however 
.concealed  from  view.  If  we  have  renounced 
palmistry,  and  lost  faith  in  the  lines  of  the 
human  hand,  we  can  see  all  the  depths  of 
character  in  the  lines  which  the  hand  has 
traced.  We  have,  in  short,  substituted  one 
sot  of  superstitions  for  another,  and  have 
garnished  the  mass  with  table-tun.ing,  table¬ 
thinking,  spirit-rapping,  spirit -con vei sing, 
silent  will,  and  clairvoyance. 

Hitherto,  the  Ro^al  Society  was  a  private 
institution,  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
its  members,  and  unrecognized  by  the  state. 
It  was,  however,  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
on  the  15lhof  July,  1662,  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  knowledgt,  —  the  woi^  natural 
being  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  tuper- 
natural,  in  order  to  discourage  all  belief  in 
the  art  of  divination,  which  was  then  so  pre¬ 
valent.  This  recognition  of  science  by  Charles 
II.  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  points  in  his  character  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  general  approlmtion.  Anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  interest,  he  addressed  w  letter  in  his 
own  handwriting  to  the  Duke  Ormond,  then 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recommending 
the  Royal  Society  “  for  a  liberal  contribution 
from  the  adventurers  and  officers  of  Ireland, 
for  the  better  encouragement  of  them  and 
their  designs but  though  every  exertion  was 
made  to  realize  this  gift,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
baffled  all  their  attempts,  and  the  lands  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Royal  Society  were  given  to  his 
own  friends. 

Though  thus  disappointed  by  the  loss  of 
the  royal  grant,  the  Society  proceeded  with 
zeal  and  ardor  in  carrying  on  the  objects  of 
their  institution.  Hitherto  no  discovery  of 
importance  had  illustrated  their  proceedings, 
and  no  very  brilliant  name  had  brought 
them  reputation.  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  how¬ 
ever,  was  now  added  to  the  list  of  Fellows, 
and,  with  a  single  exception,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  advance 
physical  science  and  extend  the  renown  of 
the  Royal  Society.  His  inventive  genius 
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had  been  displayed  in  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Oxfoi^,  and  he  had  for  some 
time  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  had  been  of  great  service  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  invention  of  the  air-pump.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1662,  “Sir  Robert 
Murray,  then  President,  proposed  him  for 
Curator  of  Experiments  to  the  Society,  where¬ 
upon,  being  unanimously  accepted,  it  waa 
ordered  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  have  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  di^peDsing  with  him  for 
their  use,  and  that  he  should  come  and  sit 
among  them,  and  bctth  bring  in,  every  day  of 
their  meeting,  three  or  four  experiments,  and 
take  care  of  such  others  as  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  by  the  Society,” 

In  the  year  1603  the  King  granted  a  second 
charter  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he 
constituted  himself  its  patron  and  founder, 
gave  it  armorial  bearings,  and  presented  it 
with  a  mace  of  richly  gilt  silver,  weighing 
149  oz.  a\oirdupois.  This  mace,  without 
which  no  legal  meeting  of  the  Society  can 
be  held,  had  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  belief  that  it  was  the  identical  mace 
turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Numberless  vivitors  came 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  to  see 
the  famous  “  Bauble,”  and  so  general  and 
6rm  was  the  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  maces,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Ab¬ 
botsford  edition  of  the  VVaverley  Novels  have 
actually  illustrated  the  novel  of  Woodttitck 
with  an  engraving  of  the  “  Bauble  Mace,”  as 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

This  popular  and  unfounded  illusion  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Weld, 
who  has  not  only  traced  the  history  of  the 
Bauble  mace,  but  discovered  the  warrant  for 
the  preparation  of  the  new  one,  as  a  ^ft  to 
the  Royal  Society.  “We  cannot  forbear  ob¬ 
serving,”  he  says,  “  that  though  the  mace 
may  not  be  as  curious  as  before  to  the  anti- 
quaiy,  divested. as  it  now  is  of  its  fictitious 
historical  interest,  yet  it  is  much  more  to  he 
respected;  for  surely  a  mace  designated  a 
*  Bauble,’  and  spurned  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  republican,  would  scarcely 
be  an  appropriate  gift  to  the  Royal  Society.'* 
We  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  W’eld,  in 
thus  consoling  himself  for  having  dispelled 
an  illusion  which  the  public  seemed  to  value ; 
but  we  confess,  that  though  we  are  neither 
antiquaries  nor  republicans,  we  should  greatly 
prefer  the  ancient  mace  that  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
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kick  which  it  received  from  Cromwell.  The 
exiled  mace,  like  the  sovereign,  derived  new 
lustre  from  its  restoration. 

A  gilt  mace  and  a  royal  title  were  hitherto 
the  only  gifts  which  Charles  11.  bestowed  on 
a  Society  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
founder,  and  called  himself  the  patron.  Ue 
had,  indeed,  mocked  them  with  the  false 
hopes  of  a  grant  of  land  in  Ireland  ;  and  he 
again,  with  a  generous  intention,  doubtless, 
was  about  to  propose  a  still  more  libenti  do¬ 
nation.  At  the  Society’s  anniversary  dinner 
the  Fellows  were  regaled  with  a  haunch  of 
venison  presented  by  the  King.  Their  po¬ 
verty  at  this  time  was  very  great.  The  ar¬ 
rears  due  by  the  Fellows  was  £158.  Mr. 
Col  wall  presented  the  Society  with  £50,  and 
Mr. Balle  promised  £100.  “These  sums,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  so  insufficient  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  wants  of  the  Society,  that  early  in  1664  it 
was  proposed  to  solicit  from  the  King  a  grant 
of  such  lands  as  were  left  by  the  sea,  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  even  made,  ‘  that  the  King  might  be 
spoken  to,  to  confer  such  offices  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  the  Custom  House,  as  were  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  gift,  UPON  SOMK  MBMBERS  OV  THE  SO¬ 
CIETY,  FOR  THE  CSE  OF  THE  WHOLE  !’  ”  It  WaS 
further  resolved,  “that  every  member  of  the 
council  should  think  on  ways  to  raise  a  reve¬ 
nue  for  carrying  on  the  designs  and  work  of 
the  Society.”  The  result  of  these  delibera¬ 
tions  was,  that  the  Society  should  petition  the 
King,  praying  him  “  to  grant  Chelsea  College, 
and  the  land  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.”  This  petition  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  the  month  of  June  ;  but  difficulties 
came  in  the  way,  and  the  Society,  as  poor  as 
ever,  and  owing  nothing  to  the  patronage  of 
their  royal  founder,  prosecuted  their  in¬ 
quiries  with  their  usual  zeal  and  diligence. 

The  year  1664,  though  in  many  respects 
an  unfortunate  one  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  distinguished  by  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a 
work  which  will  ever  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  British  science.  Mr.  Oldenburg 
undertook  to  compose  this  work  out  of  the 
writings  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  he 
publi>hed  it  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  a  duty  which  he  discharged  till  his 
death  in  1677.  The  Transactions  were  not 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  They 
were  published  at  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary,  and  the  sale  in  1665  was 
so  small  (only  300)  that  it  is  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  .defray  the  expense  of  paper 
and  printing.  The  proceedings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  were  interrupted  by  the  plague  in  1665. 
Most  of  the  Fellows  retired  into  the  country. 
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and  it  was  not  till  Febrnarj,  1665-6,  that  a 
sufficient  number  bad  returned  to  resume 
tbeir  meetings. 

Oldenburg,  who  had  remained  at  his  post 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  plague 
raged  in  the  city,  continued  to  carry  on  his  ex¬ 
tensive  corres|)ondence,  both  with  English  and 
foreign  tavaiu,  as  be  was  permitted  to  do  by 
the  charter.  His  indefatigable  seal,  however, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Society  met  with  a  singu¬ 
lar  check,  which  bad  the  effect  of  causing  a 
suspension  of  their  proceedings  from  the  30lh 
May  to  the  3d  October.  On  the  suspicion  of 
carrying  on  a  political  correspondence  with 
parties  abroad  obnoxious  to  Charles  II.,  Ol¬ 
denburg  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  20th  June,  1667.  Pepys  remarks  in 
ItU  Diary,  that  he  was  put  into  the  Tower 
for  writing  news  to  a  virtuoso  in  France,  with 
whom  he  constantly  corresponded  on  philoso¬ 
phical  subjects,  and  adds,  that  this  event 
“  made  it  very  unsafe  at  this  t'me  to  write  or 
almost  do  any  thing.”  Poor  Oldenburg,  who 
was  a  loyal  subject,  and  guiltless  of  “  dan¬ 
gerous  designs  and  practices,”  was,  without 
any  just  cause,  kept  a  close  prisoner  nearly 
three  months,  and  after  being  "stifled  by  the 
prison  air,"  and  having  "  quite  lost  his  sto¬ 
mach,”  he  was  liberated  on  the  26th  August. 

As  if  to  atone  for  the  incarceration  of  its  Se¬ 
cretary,  Chelsea  College,  with  about  30  acres 
of  ground,  was  presented  to  the  Society  as  a 
gift  from  his  Majesty,  'fhe  Society  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it  on  the  27th  September,  but  as 
it  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  as  the  grant 
had  not  passed  the  Great  Seal,  they  resolved 
not  to  make  any  repairs  upon  it  till  they  had 
it  in  legal  possession.  Immediately  before 
this  grant  was  made,  the  Society  had  received 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £1075  for 
building  a  college  or  place  of  meeting,  upon 
a  piece  of  ground  in  Arundel  Gardens,  grant¬ 
ed  by  Henry  Howafd,  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  had  given  a  design  for  the 
building.  The  grant  of  Chelsea  College,  how¬ 
ever,  rendered  the  execution  of  the  plan  un¬ 
necessary,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Society  to  repair  that  build¬ 
ing  for  their  use.  This  project,  however,  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  tenant,  and  make  the 
building  useful  by  repairs,  but  it  remained 
unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  till 
1682,  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Society,  sold  it  to  the  King  for 
£1300,  as  the  site  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 

The  year  1667  was  memorable  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  history  by  the  successful  performance 

YOL.  ZXEL  NO.  H. 


of  the  experiment  of  transfusing  the  blood  of 
a  sheep  into  a  man  in  perfect  health.  The 
subject  of  this  experiment  was  one  Arthur 
Coga,  who,  as  Pepys  says,  was  a  kind  of  mi¬ 
nister  who  read  for  Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  church, 
and  who  being  in  want  of  money,  hired  him¬ 
self  for  a  guinea.  The  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Arundel  House  by  Drs.  Lower  and 
King,  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  several  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  patient  made  no  complaint  dur¬ 
ing  the  injection  of  12  oz.  of  blood  ;  his  pulse 
and  appetite  were  better  than  before,  and  his 
sleep  good.  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  Ca¬ 
nary,  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  went  home 
with  a  stronger  and  fuller  pulse  than  before. 
He  slept  well,  perspired  two  or  three  hours, 
and  was  so  well  next  day  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  have  the  experiment  repeated.  It  was 
accordingljr  repeated  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Society,  on  the  12th  December,  when  14 
oz.  of  sheep’s  blood  were  substituted  for  8 
oz.  of  his  own.  Pepys  went  to  see  him,  and 
heard  him  give  an  account,  in  LaUn,  of  the 
operation  and  its  effects.  Coga  was  fond  of 
drink,  and  in  order  to  discredit  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  make  the  experiment  appear  ridi¬ 
culous,  several  malicious  persons  who  fre¬ 
quented  the  coffee-houses  "  endeavored  to 
debauch  the  fellow.”  When  Coga  was  ask¬ 
ed  why  he  chose  the  blood  of  a  sheep,  he  re¬ 
plied,  "Sanguis  oois  symbolieum  quandarn 
facultatem  habet  cum  sanguine  Christi,  quia 
Christas  est  agnus  Dei." 

About  this  time  a  brilliant  name  was  added 
to  the  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge  was  proposed 
as  a  Fellow  on  the  21st  December,  1671,  by 
Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Sarum.  Newton, 
then  in  the  30lh  year  of  his  age,  bad  made 
several  of  bis  greatest  discoveries.  He  had 
discovered  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light.  He  had  invented  the  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope.  He  had  deduced  the  law  of  gravity 
from  Kepler’s  theorem,  and  he  bad  discov¬ 
ered  the  method  of  fluxions.  When  he 
heard  of  his  being  proposed  as  a  Fellow,  he 
expressed  to  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  his 
hope  that  he  would  be  elected,  and  added, 
that  ”  he  would  endeavor  to  testify  his  grati¬ 
tude  by  communicating  what  his  poor  and 
solitary  endeavors  could  eQect  towards  the 
promoting  their  philosophical  design.”  The 
communications  which  Newton  made  to  the 
Society,  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  His  little  reflecting  tele- 
'  scope,  the  germ  of  the  colossal  instruments  of 
1» 
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Herechel  and  Lord  Rosse,  was  deemed  one 
of  tlic  wonders  of  the  age,  and  his  discover¬ 
ies  with  the  prism,  while  they  were  received 
as  grand  and  remarkable  truths  by  most  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Society,  were  opposed 
by  Hook  and  Huygens,  and  by  a  number  of 
foreign  critics  who  knew  nothing  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  whose  names  will  be  remembered 
only,  and  contemned  while  they  are  remem¬ 
bered,  as  the  assailants  of  demonstrated 
truths,  and  the  disturbers  of  Newton’s  tran¬ 
quillity.  With  a  patience  and  a  temper 
which  no  other  disputant  could  have  shown, 
Newton  replied  again  and  again  to  all  their 
objections ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  silencing 
them  all,  and  establishing  his  doctrine  of 
colors  on  an  impregnable  basis. 

While  Newton  was  making  his  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Society,  and  had  been  little 
more  than  two  years  one  of  its  Fellows,  some 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  his  pe¬ 
cuniary  affairs.  He  had  paid  his  admission 
money  of  JB2,  and  for  one  or  two  years  the 
annual  payment  of  £2  12s.,  or  a  shilling  a 
week  ;  but  on  the  first  of  March,  1673,  he 
expressed  to  Oldenburg  his  desire  “to  be 
put  out  from  being  any  longer  a  member  of 
ihe  Society.”  Oldenburg  communicated  to 
the  Society  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and 
having  ascertained  that  his  desire  to  resign 
was  from  the  inconvenience  of  making  the 
quarterly  payments,  the  Society,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  agreed  to  excuse  him.  We  may 
well  appeal  to  an  event  of  this  kind  as  an 
argument  of  some  weight  against  voluntary 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
Mr.  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Green, 
and  Dr.  Hooke  received  the  same  mortifying 
privilege,  which  in  more  modern  times  was 
extended  to  Thomas  Simpson  and  James 
Ferguson.  In  1709,  as  Mr.  Daily*  informs 
us,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ordered 
Flamsteed’s  name  to  be  left  out  of  llie  lUt 
of  Fellows  on  account  of  his  not  having 
paid  up  his  arrears  ;  although,  in  the  course 
of  that  very  year.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr. 
Halley,  Dr.  Lister,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Lowthorp, 
and  ieven  other  Fellows  had  been  excused 
from  such  payments.  Mr.  Daily  adds  “  that 
many  even  of  the  nobility  had  been  favored 
(some  of  them  more  than  once)  in  a  similar 
manner  in  other  years.” 

Another  distinguished  name  which  may  be 
placed  near,  though  not  next  to  that  of  New¬ 
ton,  was  about  this  time  added  to  the  list  of 
Fellows.  John  Flamsteed  had  so  early  as 
1670  communicated  a  paper  on  Ecli|>se8  to 


*  Life  of  Flamsteed,  p.  90,  note. 


the  Society.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  some  years  younger 
than  Newton.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1676,  after  he  had  been 
appointed  “Astronomical  Observator”  under 
the  Royal  Sign  Manual,  with  a  salary  of 
£100  per  annum.  The  history  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Greenwich,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  has 
been  given  by  Flamsteed  himself  in  the  His- 
toiy  of  his  own  Life. 

Betwixt  my  coming  up  to  Ix)ndon  and  Easter, 
(1675,)  an  accident  happened  that  haatened,  if  it 
did  not  occasion,  the  building  of  the  Observatory. 
A  Frenchman  that  called  himself  \jc  Sieur  de  St. 
Pierre,  having  some  small  skill  in  astronomy,  and 
made  an  interest  with  a  French  lady  (the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Portsmouth)  then  in  fashion  at  Court,  pro¬ 
posed  no  less  than  Ihe  discovery  of  the  longitude, 
and  had  procured  a  kind  of  commission  from  the 
King  to  the  Lord  Bronncker,  Dr.  Ward,  Sir  C. 
W ren.  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
Col.  Titus,  Dr.  Pell,  Sir  Robert  Moray,  Dr. 
Hooke,  and  some  other  ingenious  gentlemen  about 
the  town  and  court,  to  receive  his  proposals,  with 
power  to  elect  and  receive  into  their  number  any 
other  skilful  persona  ;  and  having  heani  them,  to 
give  the  King  an  account  of  them,  with  their 
opinion  whether  or  not  they  were  practicable, 
and  would  show  what  he  pretended.  Sir  Jonas 
Moore  [in  whose  house  in  the  Tower,  Flamsteed 
was  hospitably  entertained]  carried  me  w  ith  him 
to  one  of  their  meetings,  where  I  was  chosen 
into  their  number;  and  after  the  Frenchman’s 
proposals  were  read,  which  were, — 

1.  To  have  the  year  and  day  of  the  observa¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  height  of  two  stars,  and  on  which  side 
of  the  meridian  they  appeared. 

3.  I'he  height  of  the  moon’s  two  limbs. 

4.  The  height  of  the  pole :  According  to  de¬ 
grees  and  minutes. 

It  was  ea.sy  to  perceive  from  these  demands, 
that  .M.  Sieur  understood  not  that  the  best  lunar 
tables  differed  from  the  heavens ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  his  demands  were  r»ol  sufficient  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  longitude  of  the  place  where  such  obser¬ 
vations  were  or  should  be  made,  from  that  to 
which  Ihe  lunar  tables  were  fitted  ;  which  I  repre¬ 
sented  immediately  to  the  Company.  But  they 
considering  the  interest  of  his  patronage  at  court, 
desired  to  have  him  furnished  according  to  his 
demand.  I  undertook  it,  ...  .  and  gave 
him  observations  such  as  he  demanded.  The 
half-skilled  man  did  nut  think  that  they  could 
have  been  given  him,  but  cunningly  answered 
they  were  feigned.  ....  I  then  wrote  a 
letter  in  Enj^lish  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
another  in  Latin  to  M.  Sieur,  to  assure  him  they 

were  not  feigned . I  heard  no  more 

of  the  Frenchmfln  after  this ;  but  was  told  that 
my  letters  being,  shown  to  King  Charles,  he 
started  at  the  assertion  of  the  fixed  stars'  places 
being  false  in  the  catalogue,  and  said,  with  some 
vehemence,  be  must  have  them  anew  observed. 
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exaniined,  and  corrected  for  the  use  of  his  sea¬ 
men;  and  further,  (when  it  was  urged  to  him 
how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  good  stock  of  ob¬ 
servations  taken,  for  correcting  the  motion  of  the 
moon  and  planets,)  with  the  same  earnestness, 
‘he  must  have  it  done.’  And  when  he  was 
asked  Who  could,  or  Who  should  do  it  ?  ‘  The 
person,’  says  he,  ‘who  informs  you  of  them.’ 
Whereupon  I  was  appointed  to  it,  with  the  incom¬ 
petent  allowance  afore-mentioned  ;  but  with  as¬ 
surance  at  the  same  time^of  such  further  addition 
as  thereafter  should  be  found  requisite  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  observatory ; 
and  the  next  step  was  to  choose  a  proper 
site  for  one.  Chelsea  College,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Greenwich  Hill,  were  proposed.  The 
latter  was  chosen,  and  the  King  having  al¬ 
lowed  £500,  and  some  bricks  from  Tilbury 
Fort,  the  observatory  was  founded  on  the 
lOtli  August,  1G75,  and  finished  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  As  there  bad  been  an  Astronomer 
Royal  without  an  observatory,  so  there  was 
now  an  observatory  without  an  instrument. 
The  few  instruments  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Society  were  lent  to  it ;  but  fifteen  years 
elapsed  before  a  single  instrument  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  government. 

The  conduct  of  the  King  in  thus  leaving 
the  observatory  without  instruments,  is  what 
might  have  b^n  expected  from  his  illiberal 
treatment  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  Mr. 
Weld  has  justly  placed  in  painful  contrast 
with  it  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
“  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  Russia  is  in¬ 
debted  for  her  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  first  national  observatory.”* 

When  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Society  in  IbbO,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle  was  chosen  ns  his 
successor ;  but  as  he  had  “  a  great  tender¬ 
ness  in  point  of  oaths,”  and  had  many 
weighty  reasons  for  not  “  taking  the  test  and 
oaths,”  in  which  he  was  confirmed  not  only 
by  the  opinion  of  his  own  counsel,  but  by 
that  of  another  eminent  lawyer,  he  declined 
to  accept  the  office,  which  was  then  confer¬ 
red  upon  Sir  Chistopher  Wren.  Boyle  was 
now  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  mind,  an 
ardent  and  indefatigable  cuiiivator  of  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Royal  h^iety,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  bis 
valuable  collection  of  minerals.  Owing  no 
doubt  to  the  religious  and  moral  character 
of  Boyle,  and  the  regard  in  which  he  was 

*  Peier  tk«  Great  visited  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  on  the  Sth  February,  l<(97-8,  and  also 
on  the  Sth  March,  when  ha  made  “  a  complete  oh- 
•srvation  of  Venua.” 


held  by  his  scientific  friends,  he  has  received 
a  degree  of  praise  to  which  he  is  by  no 
means  entitled.  Tlie  excessive  eulogy  of 
friends  is  often  more  fatal  to  reputation  than 
the  severest  animadversions  of  enemies. 
When  Boerhaave  tells  us  that  ”  we  owe  to 
Boyle  the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals, 
vegetables,  fossils,  so  that  from  his  works 
may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural 
knowledge,”  he  defrauds  the  whole  frater¬ 
nity  of  philosophers,  and  places  them  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  unfortunate  object 
of  his  praise.  Boyle  made  more  experiments 
than  any  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  obtained 
many  facts  which  were  individually  interest¬ 
ing  ; — but  facts  are  not  discoveries,  and  in  a 
bushel  of  them  there  may  not  be  found  a 
single  grain  of  wheat, — a  single  germ  of  any 
useful  scientific  truth.  Facts  must  be  sifted, 
and  viewed  in  every  azimuth,  till  we  discover 
the  master  phase  that  lights  us  into  the  path 
of  generalization.  Boyle  was  destitute  of 
the  philosophical  faculty;  and  we  were 
gratified  to  find,  in  looking  over  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Huygens  and  Leibnitz,* 
whicb'has  been  recently  published,  that  both 
these  distinguished  philosophers  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  Boyle  which  we  have 
now  expressed.  Leibnitz  says  to  Huygens  : 

“  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  plan  of  Verulam  upon  physics,  t» 
adding  to  it,  however,  a  certain  act  of  yuetsing, 
fur  otkerwiie  toe  should  make  no  progress.  I 
am  astonhhrd  that  M.  Boyle,  who  has  made 
so  many  fine  experiments,  has  not  arrived  at 
some  theory  in  chemistry,  after  having  rr.edi- 
tated  so  much  on  the  subject.  In  all  bis 
writings,  however,  and  in  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  he  deduces  from  his  observa¬ 
tions,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  which  we  all 
know,  that  every  thing  is  done  mechanically. 
He  is  perhaps  too  reserved.  Excellent  men 
ought  to  leave  us  even  their  conjectures,  and 
they  are  only  wrong  when  they  give  them  as 
certain  truths.  This  may  be  said  even  of 
yourself,  who  have  doubtless  an  infinity  of 
fine  thoughts  on  physics.”  In  his  reply  to 
this  letter,  Huygens  remarks:  “The  art  of 
guessing  in  physics  upon  given  experiments, 
has  not,  I  think,  been  neglected  by  V^erulam, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  example  which  he 
gives  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  heat  in 
the  bodies  of  metals,  and  other  substances, 
where  he  has  succeeded  pretty  well,  were  it 
not  that  he  has  not  thought  of  the  rapid 

*  Christiani  Uugtnii  mliorum  que  secuti  rvii.  m- 
vomm  ee/edrittm  hirereUaiiones  Jfatkematiea  H 
Fhilosophiea,  Ed.  P.  J.  Uylsnbrotk.  Uages.  18St, 
I  F,ktfie.  I.  Pp.  117,  120. 
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inotinn  of  a  very  sabtle  matter,  which  ought 
to  keep  up  the  agitaUon  of  the  particles  of 
bodies.*  You  will  hare  heard  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Boyle.  It  appears  Tery  strange  that 
he  has  built  nothing  on  the  great  number  of 
experiments  of  which  his  works  are  full ;  but 
the  thing  is  difficult;  and  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  him  capable  of  an  application  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  enable  him  to  establish  real 
principles.  I  aim  of  your  opinion  in  wishing 
even  the  conjectures  of  excellent  men  in 
these  matters.  But  they  do  much  mischief 
when  they  wish  their  conjectures  to  pass  for 
certain  truths,  as  Descartes  has  done ;  for 
their  followers,  taking  them  as  such,  have  no 
desire  to  seek  for  any  thing  belter.” 

Robert  Boyle  died  on  the  Slst  Dec.  1691, 
in  the  65th  year  of  hU  age,  and  was  interred  in 
St.  Martin’s  Church,  Westminster.  Though 
we  ha^  been  unable,  and  unwillingly  unable, 
to  concur  in  the  high  eulogy  which  Boerhaave 
has  pronounced  upon  his  scientific  character, 
we  cheerfully  adopt  the  other  expression  of 
that  eminent  physician,  that  Boyle  “  was  the 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country.” 

The  year  1685  was  marked  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  by  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
the  nominal  founder  and  the  nominal  patron 
of  the  Society.  Dr.  Sprat,  in  his  dedication 
to  him  of  his  History  of  the  Society,  “  assures 
him  of  immortal  fame  for  having  established 
a  perpetual  succession  of  inventors,”  but  we 
fear  that  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Weld  have 
deprived  the  compliment  of  all  its  value. 
His  Majesty’s  connection  with  the  Society  is 
both  historically  and  traditionally  ludicrous. 
He  granted  them  lands  in  Ireland,  but  he 
failed  to  give  them  possession.  He  gave  a 
paltry  sum  to  found  an  observatory,  but  he 
gave  no  instruments  with  which  to  observe. 
He  appointed  Flamsteed  his  astronomer,  but 
he  both  overwrought  and  starved  him.  He 
gave  the  Society  a  mace  constructed  expressly 
for  its  use  ;  but  it  would  have  possessed  more 
interest  had  it  been  the  bauble  which  Crom¬ 
well  kicked,  instead  of  the  mace  which  the 
Sovereign  gave.  It  was  not  given  to  make 
the  Society  respected,  but  to  make  it  royal. 
He  presented  the  Society  with  five  little  glass 
bubbles — a  suitable  emblem  of  the  generosity 
of  the  donor.  He  sent  a  poisoned  dagger  to 
the  President ;  but  the  kitten  lanced  with  it 
refused  to  die  of  the  wound.  He  gave  the 


*  This  is  a  veiy  stnogs  opinion  from  such  a 
'  mao  as  Huygens,  if  it  is  not  ironieal ;  as  it  is  uni- 
'  vanally  admitted  that  Bacon  has  finled  completely 
in  dednaing  any  valuable  result  from  hk  aoeumu- 
JatioQ  of  on  the  subject  of  Heat 
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Society  a  gift  of  Chelsea  College ;  but  he  got 
it  back  again  when  repaired,  a  great  bargain. 
He  professed  to  be  fond  of  experiments  ;  but, 
though  the  curators  made  frequent  prepara¬ 
tions  to  receive  the  King,  he  did  not  '*  pay 
the  contemplated  visit.”  Had  the  Copley 
Medal,  the  olive  branch  of  the  Society,  been 
founded  in  his  reign,  Charles  II.  would  have 
certwnly  received  it.  His  Majesty,  through 
the  channel  of  the  President,  wagered  JE50 
to  £5,  “  for  the  compression  of  air  hy  water.” 
Hooke  made  the  experiment,  and  the  Society 
acknowledged  in  its  minutes  "that  his  Majesty 
had  won  the  wager!”  It  is  not  told  by 
whom  the  £5  was  lost,  or  to  whom  it  was 
paid.  He  gave  the  Society  Ihftr  charter,  but 
not  one  farthing  to  pay  its  clerks  or  doorkeep¬ 
ers,  the  postages  of  its  correspondence,  the 
expenses  of  its  experiments,  and  the  printing 
of  its  Transactions.  The  Fellows  were  his 
Majesty’s  staff  of  paupers,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  gorgeous  mace  glittered  on 
the  table  when  Newton,  the  “  poor  Cam¬ 
bridge  student,”  as  Mr.  Weld  not  very  cor¬ 
rectly  calls  him,  petitioned  for  the  remission 
of  his  weekly  payments.  At  every  meeting 
the  cry  of  poverty  arose ;  lists  of  increasing 
arrears  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  very 
nobles  were  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of 
advancing  science,  when,  as  Mr.  Weld  says, 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  King  were 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  intrigues  and 
pleasures  of  the  court.  But  not  only  was 
the  Society  kept  on  less  than  pauper  allow¬ 
ance,  it  was  to  a  certain  degree  persecuted. 
The  Society  could  not  exist  unless  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  and  their  deputies,  took 
such  **  test  and  oaths”  as  the  consciences  of 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  members 
would  not  allow  them  to  take.  Boyle,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  thus  deprived  of  the  honor, 
and  the  Society  of  the  advantage,  of  his  being 
President.  The  three  royal  charters  gave 
the  Secretary  authority  to  carry  on  a  corre¬ 
spondence  on  science  with  all  sorts  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  yet  poor  innocent  Oldenburg,  their 
faithful  and  loyal  Secretary,  was  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  liberated  without 
any  explanation  or  apology.  "Thus  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  Sovereign,”  as  Mr.  Weld  re¬ 
marks,  "  and  occupied  in  pursuits  so  totally 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  Court,  it  will 
not  be  very  surprising  that  tbe  decease  of 
Charles  II.  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Council 
or  Journal  books.  The  Kin^  died  on  the  6  th 
of  Feb.  1684-5,  and  the  So^ety  met  as  usual 
on  the  6tb  of  the  same  month.  The  minutee 
contain  no  reference  to  the  monarcKe  death,  and 
they  are  equally  silent  respecting  any  endew- 
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▼ora  to  (fain  the  patronage  of  bis  successor, 
James  11." 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Royal  S<Miety  was  the  presentation  to 
that  body,  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Fellow  of  Glare- 
ball,  of  the  MS.  of  the  first  book  of  Newton’s 
immortal  work,  the  Prineipia.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  28th  April,  1686,  and  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Society.  A  letter  of  thanks 
was  addressed  to  its  author,  and  Halley,  now 
clerk  to  the  Society,  was  ordered  to  write  a 
report  upon  it  to  the  Council.  On  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  report,  the  Society  came  to  the 
resolution,  on  the  19th  of  May,  “that  Mr. 
Newton’s  Philosophice  Naturalh  Prituipia 
Mathematica  should  be  printed  forthwith  in 
quarto,  in  a  fair  letter.’’  In  communicating 
the  resolution,  Halley  thinks  it  necessary  to 
inform  him  “  that  Hooke  has  some  preten¬ 
sions  upon  the  invention  of  the  rule  of  de¬ 
crease  of  gravity  being  reciprocally  as  tbe 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre,  and 
that  you  had  the  notion  from  him,  though  he 
owns  the  demonstration  of  the  curves  gene¬ 
rated  thereby  to  be  wholly  your  own."^  In 
refutation  of  this  claim  of  Hooke’s,  Newton 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  Halley  ;  but  before 
this  letter  was  despatched,  Newton  received 
a  letter  from  another  correspondent,  stating, 
in  strong  terms,  “  that  Hooke  was  making,  a 
great  stir  in  tbe  matter,  pretending  that  New¬ 
ton  had  all  from  him,  and  calling  for  justice." 
This  aggravation  of  the  charge  irritatkl  New¬ 
ton,  and  led  him  to  add  an  angry  and  satirical 
postscript,  in  which  he  rashly  conjectured 
“  that  Hooke  might  have  looked  into  a  letter 
of  bis  to  Huygens,  and  thence  taken  the 
notion  of  comparing  tbe  forces  of  the  planets 
arising  from  their  circular  motion,  and  so 
what  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards  might  be 
nothing  but  the  fruit  of  my  own  garden." 
This  admission  of  Newton  was  certainly  in 
Hooke’s  favor,  and  sanctioned  Hooke’s  claims, 
unless  Newton  was  able  to  prove  that  he  had 
seen  the  letter  to  Huygens.  In  reply  to  this 
letter,  Halley,  with  much  good  sense,  assured 
Newton  that  Hooke’s  ‘‘  manner  of  claiming  the 
discovery  had  been  represented  to  him  in 
worse  colors  than  it  ought,  and  that  he  neither 
made  public  application  to  the  Society  for 
justice,  nor  pretended  that  you  had  all  from 
him.”  Newton  was  gratified  with  this  assur¬ 
ance,  and  in  replying  to  Halley  on  the  14th 
July,  he  not  only  expresses  ^is  regret  at 
having  written  the  angry  postscript,  but  re¬ 
counts  the  different  new  ideas  which  be  had 
derived  from  Hooke’s  correspondence,  and 
suggests  it  as  the  best  method  "  of  compro¬ 


mising  the  present  dispute,’’  to  add  a  “  scho¬ 
lium  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  book, 
in  which  Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley,  are 
acknowledged  to  hare  independently  deduced 
the  law  of  gravity  from  tbe  second  law  of 
Kepler." 

'rhe  finances  of  the  Society  were  at  this 
time  in  so  low  a  condition,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  print  the  “  Prineipia"  at  their  own 
expense,  as  implied  in  tbe  minute  of  the  19th 
of  May,  was  withdrawn  by  the  Council  at 
their  meeting  on  the  2d  June,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  “Mr.  Newton’s  book  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  that  Mr.  Halley  undertake  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  looking  after  it,  and  printing  it  at  his 
own  charge,  which  he  engaged  to  do.”  The 
inability  of  the  Society  to  take  this  expense 
upon  themselves,  arose  from  their  having 
expended  £400  on  the  publication  of  500 
copies  of  Willughby’s  “  Historia  Piscium,” 
which  seems  to  have  had  a  tardy  sale.  The 
Council  was  obliged  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
salary  due  to  Hooke  and  Halley  by  copies  of 
Willughby’s  work,  and  when  Halley  under¬ 
took  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
the  Society  resolved  that  “  he  be  given  £50, 
or  yf/fy  books  of  fishes !’’ 

In  the  letter  to  Halley  of  the  20th  of 
June,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
Newton  intimated  his  intention  of  suppress¬ 
ing  the  third  book  of  the  “  Prineipia,”  influ¬ 
enced  no  doubt  by  the  misrepresentation  of 
Hooke’s  conduct,  which  had  been  improperly 
communicated  to  him.  “  The  proof  you  sent 
to  me,’  he  says,  “  I  like  very  well.  I  de¬ 
signed  the  whole  to  consist  of  three  books  ; 
the  second  was  finished  last  summer,  being 
short,  and  only  waits  transcribing,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  cuts  fairly,  and  one  new  proposition 
I  have  since  thought  on,  which  I  can  as  well 
let  alone.  The  third  waits  the  theory  of 
comets.  In  autumn  last  I  spent  two  months 
in  calculations  to  no  purpose,  for  want  of  a 
good  method,  which  made  me  afterwards 
return  to  the  first  book,  and  enlarge  it  with 
divers  propositions'  some  relating  to  comets, 
others  to  other  things,  found  out  last  winter. 
The  third  I  now  design  to  suppress.  Philo¬ 
sophy  is  such  an  impertinently  litigious  lady, 
that  a  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  law¬ 
suits  as  have  to  do  with  her.  I  found  it  so 
formerly,  and  now  I  am  no  sooner  come  near, 
her  again  but  she  gives  me  warning.  Thb 
two  first  books,  without  the  third,  will  not  so 
well  bear  the  title  of  *  Philosophise  Natura- 
lis  Prineipia  Mathematica,’  and  therefore  I 
have  altered  it  to  this,  *  De  Motu  Corporum 
Libri  Duo;’  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I 
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retain  the  former  title.  ’Twill  help  the  sale 
of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not  to  diminish, 
now  ’tis  yours.” 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Halley  implores 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  not  to  let 
his  ”  resentment  run  so  high  as  to  suppress 
your  third  book,  wherein  your  application  of 
your  mathematical  doctrine  to  the  theory  of 

conyts,  <kc . will  undoubtedly 

render  it  acceptable  to  those  who  will  call 
themselves  philosophers  without  mathemat¬ 
ics,  which  are  much  the  greater  number.” 
Newton  readily  yielded  to  this  remonstrance. 
The  second  book  was  sent  to  the  Society 
and  presented  on  the  2d  March,  168(1-7,  and 
on  the  6th  April  the  third  book  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  ^ciety.  The  whole  work  was 
published  about  midsummer.  “The  MS.  of 
this  immortal  work.”  says  Mr.  Weld,  “en¬ 
tirely  written  by  Newton's  own  hand,  is  in 
admirable  preservation,  and  is  justly  esteem¬ 
ed  the  most  precious  scientific  treasure  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society.”  This  is 
doubtless  a  mistake.  Newton  himself  tells 
Halley  that  the  second  book  only  waits  tran¬ 
scribing,  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
Newton  wasted  his  time  in  that  species  of 
labor.  Mr.  Edleston,*  on  whose  judgment 
we  confidently  rely,  distinctly  states  that  he 
“  does  not  think  the  MS.  to  Iw  Newton’s  au¬ 
tograph,  and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  written 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  first  draught  of  the 
‘  Principia’  in  the  University  Library.”  “The 
author’s  own  hand,”  he  adds,  “is  easily  recog¬ 
nised  in  both  MSS.,  in  additions  and  alter¬ 
ations. 

The  year  1695  had  for  its  President  an 
individual  whose  name,  though  associated 
chiefly  with  literature,  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  history  of  science, — Charles 
Montague,  grandson  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.  He 
was  born  on  the  16th  April,  1661,  and  was 
the  fourth  son  of  George  Montague,  of  Har- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire.  From  Westmin¬ 
ster  School,  where  he  was  elected  king’s 
scholar,  he  went,  in  1682,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Newton,  with  whom  he  co6perated  in  en¬ 
deavoring,  though  fruitlessly,  to  establish  a 
Philosophical  Society  in  that  town.  A  poem 
•which  he  wrote  upon  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  induced  the  Elarl  of  Dorset  to  invite  him 
to  London,  where  an  incident  occurred  which 
“led  him  on  to  fortune.”  Having  published, 
,  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  a  parody,  with  the 

*  See  his  very  interesting  volume,  entitled  “  Oor- 
respondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Profeeeor 
Cotes,’'  pp.  Iviii,  IviiL  London,  1850. 
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title  of  “  The  Country  Moose  and  the  City 
Mouse,”  Lord  Dorset  introduced  him  to 
King  William  in  the  following  terms :  “  May 
it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  brought  a 
mouse  to  have  the  honor  of  kissing  your 
hand at  which  the  King  smiled,  and  having 
learned  the  reason  why  Mr.  Montague  re¬ 
ceived  the  name,  he  gaily  replied,  “  You  will 
'do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a 
man  of  him,”  and  he  immediately  gave 
orders  that  a  pension  of  £500  per  annum 
should  be  allowed  him  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  an 
appointment. 

Mr.  Montague  sat  along  with  Newton  in 
the  Convention  Parliament,  and  such  were 
his  powers  as  a  public  speaker,  that  he  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  afterwards  a  Privy  Counsellor.  In  1694 
be  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer;  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition, 
but  with  the  advice  of  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Halley,  he  had  the  adulterated  and  debased 
coin  of  the  nation  recoined  and  restored  to 
its  intrinsic  value.  At  this  time  Mr.  Over- 
ton,  Warden  of  the  Mint,  had  been  appointed 
a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  Montague,  the  King  ap 
pointed  Newton  Mr.  Overton’s  successor. 
Newton  held  the  ofiSce  till  1699,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint, 
a  situation  worth  from  £1200  to  £1500  per 
annum,  which  he  filled  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1698,  Charles  Montague  was 
made  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1706. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  conceived 
a  strong  attachment  to  Catherine  Barton, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Conduit,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  niece  of  Sir  Isaac.  Though 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a  woman 
of  strict  honor  and  virtue,  she  did  not  escape 
the  censures  of  her  contemporaries.  No  rea¬ 
son  has  been  assigned  why  he  did  not  marry 
her  instead  of  the  Countess  of  Manchester, 
but  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
her,  that  he  bequeathed  to  her  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune.  Voltaire  gave  circulation  to 
the  soandal  in  the  following  extraordinary 
passage :  “  I  had  believed  in  my  youth,” 
said  be,  ”  that  Newton  had  made  bis  fortune 
in  consequence  of  bis  extraordinary  merit.  I 
had  imagined  that  the  court  and  city  of 
London  had  named  him  by  acclamaUon 
Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Isaac  Newton  had  a  very  amia¬ 
ble  niece,  called  Madame  Conduit,  to  whom 
the  Grand  Treasurer  Halifax  was  much 
attached.  The  infinitesimal  calculus,  even 
I  gravitation,  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him 
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without  a  beautiful  niece.”  This  ambiguous 
passage  may  be  read  two  ways.  Voltaire 
Knew  what  we  have  elsewhere  affirmed,  that 
though  “  the  generous  hearts  of  Englishmen 
are  always  open  to  the  claims  of  intellectual 
prefiminence,  and  ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
stranger  whom  it  adorns,  yet  through  the 
frozen  life-blood  of  a  British  minister  such 
sympathies  had  seldom  vibrated  ;  and  that 
amid  the  struggles  of  faction  and  the  anxie¬ 
ties  of  personal  and  family  ambition,  he  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  genius,  whether 
she  appear  in  the  humble  posture  of  a  sup¬ 
pliant,  or  in  the  prouder  attitude  of  a  na¬ 
tional  benefactor.”  He  had  learned  that 
the  same  Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions 
and  the  apostle  of  gravitation,  had  craved 
remission  of  his  weekly  payments  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  had  been  allowed  to  live 
in  penury  by  preceding  ministers  and  pre¬ 
ceding  sovereigns ;  and  when  he  saw  so 
striking  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as 
was  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  Charles 
Montague,  he  found  the  readiest  explanation 
of,  it  in  the  beauty  of  the  niece  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  minister.  We  honor  Charles 
Montiigue  for  having  set  the  example  of  a 
noble  deed,  even  though  the  motive  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  misinterpretation ;  and  we  should 
like  to  learn  that  even  amid  the  social  puri- 
tanism  of  modern  times,  the  beauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  a  niece,  or  the  fascination 
of  a  virtuous  wife,  had  wrenched  from  the 
British  treasury  a  sacrifice  for  science  or  a 
home  for  genius. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Halifax 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Regents,  and  after 
the  coronation  of  George  1.,  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Halifax,  and  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
10lh  May,  1715,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

Himself  a  poet  and  elegant  writer,  he  was 
the  liberal  patron  of  genius,  and  among  his 
intimate  friends  we  may  number  Congreve, 
Halley,  Prior,*  Tickell,  Steele,  and  Pope. 
His  conduct  to  Newton  will  be  for  ever  re¬ 
membered  in  the  annals  of  science.  The 
sages  of  every  nation  and  every  age  will 
pronounce  with  affection  the  name  cf  Charles 
Montague,  and  the  neglected  science  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  continue  to  deplore  that  he  »ai  the 
first  and  last  English  minister  who  honored 

*  Prior,  the  CovrUry  Moute,  was  aggrieved  that 
he  had  been  ao  much  lees  fortunate  than  his  friend 
the  City  Moute,  and  he  thus  wittily  expressed  his 
grief: 

“  My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferred ; 

Nor  would  I  have  it  long  obaerved. 

That  one  mouse  eats  whUe  t’other’s  starved.” 


genius  by  his  friendship,  and  rewarded  it  by 
his  patronage.” 

In  painfiu  contrast  with  the  treatment  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Weld 
gives  some  account  of  the  arrangements  in 
the  new  charter,  granted  in  1699,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  “  which  gave 
the  members  considerable  powers,  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced  and  rewarded  science.” 
“  The  fact,”  he  adds,  “  is  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  as  marking  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  great  learned  Societies  of  England 
and  France  were  treated  by  their  respective 
sovereigns.  In  the  latter  country,  science 
was  thus  early  fostered  and  rewarded,  while 
in  England  the  Royal  Society  was  left  to 
struggle  with  poverty.”  M.  Jeoffroy,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Sloane,  speaks  of  the  great  splen¬ 
dor  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  regulations,  increase,  en¬ 
couragement,  and  orders  obtained  for  it  from 
the  King,  by  the  Abb4  Bignon  ;”  and  Dr. 
Lister,  in  his  Journey  to  Paris,  states  that 
**  if  any  member  shall  give  in  a  bill  of 
charges  of  any  experiments  which  he  shall 
have  made,  or  shall  desire  the  impression  of 
any  book,  and  bring  in  the  charges  of  grav¬ 
ing  required  for  such  book,  the  President 
allowing  it  and  lugning  it,  the  money  is  forth¬ 
with  reimbursed  by  the  King.’  “  Such 
royal  patronage,”  says  Mr.  Weld,  “  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  wholly  unknown  to  English 
philosophers.” 

In  the  year  1703,  the  Royal  Society  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Robert  Hooke,  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect  and  inventive  genius.  He  died  on 
the  3d  of  March,  in  the  68lb  year  of  his  age, 
worn  out  with  want  of  sleep  and  with  ex¬ 
cessive  study.  He  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
Royal  Society,  supplying  it  with  experiments 
at  almost  every  meeting,  and  bilnging  it 
reputation  by  bis  writings  and  discoveiies. 
Infirm  in  body,  and  bent  in  form  from  his 
infancy,  his  temper  partook  of  his  physical 
infirmities,  and  he  was  “  melancholy,  mistrust¬ 
ful,  and  jealous.”  His  temper  had  lieen 
soured  by  a  long  Chancery  suit  to  recover  the 
salary  of  £50  granted  to  him  by  Sir  John 
Cullen,  and  when  this  had  terminated  in  his 
favor,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1096,  he  made  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary :  “Z)eo  optimo 
tnaximo  svmmus  liotior,  Laus,  Gloria,  in  se- 
cula  seculorum.  Amen.  I  was  born  on  this 
day  of  July,  1035,  and  God  has  given  me  a 
new  birth  :  may  1  never  forget  his  kindness 
to  me :  whilst  he  gives  me  breath  may  I 
praise  him.”  Educated  religiously  under  the 
roof  of  hU  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  he 
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retained  his  religious  principles,  and  studied 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan¬ 
guages.  We  mention  these  facts  to  protect 
his  memory  against  charges  which  have  been 
rashly  preferred  against  it.  In  two  of  the 
disputes  which  he  had  with  Newton,  his  con¬ 
duct  had  been  misrepresented  by  an  enemy ; 
and  Newton  himself  has  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  Hooke,  both  on  the  subject  of 
light  and  of  gravity.  With  these  views  of 
the  character  of  Hooke,  we  cannot  but  ex¬ 
press  the  high  disapprobation  which  we 
trust  every  philosopher  will  feel  when  he 
finds  that  Biot  has  applied  to  Hooke  the 
coarse  language  which  D’Alembert  applied 
to  Fontaine:  ** Hooke  eti  mort ;  cUtait  un 
homme  de  ffhiie  et  un  mauvaise  komme ;  la 
Social  tf  gagne  plus  que  le  geometrie  n’y 
perd."  Mr.  Weld  has  briefly  summed  up 
the  merits  of  Hooke  in  the  following  just 
encomium :  “  His  errors  and  failings  were 
alike  forgotten  over  bis  grave,  to  which  he 
was  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  and  who  unanimously  lamented  him 
as  one  of  their  greatest  ornaments  and  prose¬ 
cutors  of  science.  His  energy  was  truly 
astonishing ;  and  although  thi.'i  fact  is  most 
amply  confirmed  by  his  posthumous  works, 
we  must  examine  the  journal  and  register 
books  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  labors  of  this  great  philosopher. 
They  are  a  wonderful  monument  of  his 
mathematical  and  mechanical  genius ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  page  during  many  years, 
in  which  his  name  does  not  appear  in  con¬ 
nection  with  new  inventions.” 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Society  lost 
Hooke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  became  its  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  the  first  time,  and  also  President, 
at  the  anniversary  in  170.3,  and  he  continued 
to  preside  over  the  Society  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  till  his  death  in  1727.  He  at¬ 
tended  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  when  his  duties  at  the  Mint  interfered, 
he  had  the  day  of  meeting  changed  from 
Wednesday  to  Thursday,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  his  undivided  time  to 
the  Society  on  that  day. 

We  have  already  narrated  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  reference  to  the  great 
discoveries  of  Newton,  whether  optical  or 
astronomical.  During  his  occupation  of  the 
President’s  chair,  he  i^ded  nothing  to  science. 
His  Treatise  on  Optics  indeed  was  presented 
to  the  Society  on  the  16th  Feb.  1704,  about 
three  months  after  his  election,  but  it  contain¬ 
ed  nothing  new  excepting  his  experiments  on 


the  inflexion  of  light,  made  long  before  that 
period.  This  work,  containing  all  his  previ¬ 
ous*  optical  discoveries,  was  first  published 
in  English,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin  by  Dr.  Clark,  to  whom  Newton  pre¬ 
sented  £500  as  a  remuneration  for  his  labor. 
It  has  been  generally  stated  by  the  biogra¬ 
phers  of  Newton,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Weld, 
that  he  was  prevented  by  a  dread  of  Hooke’s 
animadversions  and  claims,  from  publishing 
his  Ojytirs  during  the  lifetime  of  his  colleague. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Preface  to  his  Optics, 
written  in  1704,  a  year  after  Hooke’s  death, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Weld  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  Newton  states  that  “  to  avoid  being 
engaged  in  disputes  about  these  matters,  he 
had  hitherto  delayed  the  printing but  he 
adds  another  statement  which  ^Ir.  Weld  has 
strangely  overlooked,  though  it  is  part  of  the 
very  sentence  which  he  has  quoted,  namely, 
“  and  ihould  still  have  delayed  it,  had  not  the 
importunity  of  friends  prevailed  upon  me." 
Now  here  is  a  distinct  declaration  by  New¬ 
ton  himself  that  his  delay  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  Hooke.  The  truth  is,  that 
Hooke,  in  so  far  as  Newton’s  optical  discov¬ 
eries  were  concerned,  was  the  most  amiable 
of  Newton’s  opponents,  and  his  objections 
arose  from  his  attachment  to  what  is  now 
almost  universally  considered  as  the  true 
theory  of  li^ht.  Hooke’s  explanation  of  the 
colors  of  thin  plates  was  the  right  one,  and 
Newton’s  the  wrong  one ;  and  a  letter  to 
Hooke  and  other  documents  have  been  found 
among  Newton’s  papers,*  in  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  great  obligation  to  Hooke  for 
the  most  important  facts  on  the  subject  of 
the  colors  of  thin  plates.  But  even  if  it  had 
been  true  that  Newton  delayed  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  optics  till  Hooke’s  death,  his 
motive  must  have  been  the  fear  of  Hooke’s 
animadversions  on  the  only  new  part  of  it, 
namely,  that  upon  the  Inflexion  of  Light, — 
the  least  original  and  the  most  imperfect  of 
Newton’s  researches,  and  the  very  one  in 
which  Hooke’s  theoretical  views  have  obtain¬ 
ed  a  signal  triumph.  We  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  hesitation  in  asserting — and  we  do  so  with 
the  conviction  that  every  optical  philosopher 
of  any  eminence  will  concur  with  us — that  if 
Newton  and  Hooke  had  cone  into  collision 
on  the  subject  of  the  inflexion  of  light,  Hooke 
would  have  remained  victorious  on  the  field. 
It  is  not  by  depressing  this  truly  great  man 
- — subject  to  constitutional  infirmities,  both 

*  This  letter,  highly  honorable  to  Newton,  along 
with  one  from  Hooke,  equally  ereditable  to  him, 
will  appear  in  Sir  David  Brewster’s  fortheoming 
“  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton." 
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mental  and  physical ;  annoyed  by  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  discoveries  which  he  was  about  to 
publish,  and  ungenerously  neglected  by  his 
country — it  is  not,  we  assert,  by  such  means 
that  the  reputation  of  Newton  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  or  the  interests  of  science  advanced. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  New¬ 
ton  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society, 
no  discovery  and  no  invention  of  any  marked 
importance  was  communicated  at  its  meet¬ 
ings.  The  great  discoveries  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  seem  to  have  exhausted  the 
gigantic  powers  which  were  allotted  to  our 
country ;  and  nearly  a  century  of  repose  had 
passed  before  the  giant  awoke  from  his  slum¬ 
bers.  The  foundation  of  the  true  system  of 
the  world  had  been  firmly  laid  by  Kepler, 
Newton,  and  bis  contemporaries;  but  it  was 
by  foreign  mathematicians — by  the  Eulers, 
the  Clairauts,  and  the  D’Alemberts  of  other 
lands,  that  the  great  superstructure  was  raised 
— a  monument,  though  based  on  the  earth, 
rising  to  the  heavens — displaying  on  one  of 
its  sides  the  trophies  of  human  genius,  and 
recording  on  all  of  them  the  wisdom,  the 
power,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Great 
Creator. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  on  the  20th  March, 
1727,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  lamented 
and  honored — crowned  with  the  triple  laurel 
of  piety,  virtue,  and  genius. 

How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  good ! 

How  firm  established  on  eternal  truth ! 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Society  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  dUtinguishtd 
by  many  brilliant  discoveries  and  inventions. 
If  we  except  the  great  discovery  of  aberra¬ 
tion  and  nutation,  by  Bradley — of  the  achro¬ 
matic  telescope,  by  Hall  and  Dollond — of 
the  composition  of  water,  by  Cavendish  and 
Watt,  and  of  Uranus  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  by  Herschel,  the  Society  cannot  boast 
of  having  done  much  for  science.  It  was 
still  smitten  with  povertv,  and  though  nom¬ 
inally  patronized  by  the  Sovereign,  it  derived 
from  the  crown  no  very  substantial  benefit. 
Science  had  sought  a  wider  field  for  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  Royal  Society,  once  its  only 
patron  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  sole  em¬ 
porium  of  its  riches,  was  doomed  to  descend 
to  a  lower,  though  not  less  honorable  sphere 
— to  rejoice,  as  it  may  well  do,  in  its  numer¬ 
ous,  though  unwillingly  begotten  children — 
and  we  trust  to  lay  down  its  hoary  head, 
blessing  its  progeny,  and  supplicating  for 
them  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  a  united 
family. 

Our  waning  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
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refer,  at  any  length,  to  the  glorious  revival  of 
science  in  the  19th  century — to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Royal  Society — or  to  the 
individual  achievements  of  those  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  who  have  thrown  a  lustre  upon  their 
age  and  country.  The  banners  of  Davy, 
Wollaston,  and  Young  hang  conspicuous,  to 
the  mental  eye,  in  the  Temple  of  Science : 
but  no  physical  memorial — no  obelisk  of 
granite,  nor  monument  of  bronze,  remind 
our  youth  that  they  belong  to  a  grateful  coun¬ 
try.  Of  the  living  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  we  dare  not  speak.  A  brighter  gal¬ 
axy  never  shone  in  the  firmament  of  science. 
With  a  President  worthy  of  the  chair  which 
Newton  adorned,  and  a  stafif  of  willing  aux¬ 
iliaries  which  has  been  equalled  at  no  other 
period  of  our  history,  the  Royal  Society  will 
maintain  a  high  place  among  the  scientific 
institutions  of  Europe,  whether  it  is  destined 
to  labor  in  its  now  limited  sphere,  or  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  grand  and  national  insti¬ 
tution.* 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
an  institution  of  the  most  comprehensive 
kind,  generously  devoting  the  time  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  its  members  to  the  prosecution 
of  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
We  have  seen  it  struggling  with  poverty, 
unable  even  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  office¬ 
bearers — crippl^  in  its  schemes  of  research 
— enduring  the  ridicule  of  fools — driven  from 
house  to  house,  without  a  roof-tree  of  its 
own — neglected  by  kings  and  by  statesmen, 
and  yet  nobly  surmounting  the  difficulties 
which  beset  it,  and  attaining  a  high  and  an 
honorable  place  among  the  institutions  of 
civilization.  In  the  same  proportion,  however, 
in  which  it  was  successful  in  its  objects,  and 
useful  to  the  public,  its  arm  was  shortened 
and  its  range  restricted.  When  wealth  and 
population  increased,  new  wants  and  new 
luxuries  demanded  new  arts  to  supply  them ; 
and  after  the  physical  and  natural  sciences 
had  divided  themselves  into  distinct  branches, 

*  Mr.  Weld  haa,  with  much  good  taate  and  much 
indapendenoe  of  spirit,  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  nistoiy  of  Mr.  Babbage’a  Calcalating  Machine 
— a  hiatorj  which  reflects  aa  little  credit  npon  the 
Society  as  it  does  npon  the  variona  atatesmen  who 
refused  to  grant  the  neeeasary  funda  for  its  comple¬ 
tion.  We  have  already  referred  to  this  chapter  in 
our  review  of  Mr.  Babbage’s  ExpotUUm  of  1861, 
(vol.  XT.  p.  629,)  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  diapaiaionate  pemaal  of  onr  readers.  By  a 
timely  discussion  on  thia  important  subject,  the 
Caleulmtinf  Mmckint,  like  Lord  Roaae’s  teleaeope, 
one  of  the  wondera  of  the  age,  may-  yet  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  findingja  patron  and  a  home  in  some 
forei  gn  la  d. 
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which  required  separate  study  and  inresti- 
gation,  the  Royal  Society  became  unable  to 
cultivate  so  wide  a  field. 

As  the  only  philosophical  institution  in  the 
empire,  it  had  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
eliciting  and  diffusing  knowledge,  and  thoiigh 
it  was  a  noble  monopoly  without  gain,  the 
Society  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  It  had 
DO  objection  to  increase,  but  it  was  averse  to 
multiply.  In  the  sister  kingdoms,  and  even 
in  the  provinces,  it  wa.s  willing  to  counte¬ 
nance  institutions  like  itself,  but  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  it  desired  to  stand  alone  in  its  glory. 
The  first  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  unity 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  in  1738,  when  Dr. 
Peck,  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  conveyed  a  proposal  to  the  Society, 
to  raise  a  stock  of  £1000  for  the  Encour- 
agemeHt  of  Arts  arid  Science.  Upon  consi¬ 
dering  the  subject,  after  some  further  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Dr.  Peck,  the  Society  re¬ 
solved  “  that  Dr.  Peck  should  be  informed 
that  this  Society  cannot,  as  a  Society,  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  foundation,  nor 
will  they  give  any  interruption  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  any  other  Society  which  the  proposer 
seems  to  be  in  hopes  may  be  formed  thereon.” 
The  scheme  of  a  Society  of  Arts  was  there¬ 
fore  abandoned,  but  it  was  resumed  in  1793, 
when  “  The  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,”  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

A  more  serious  encroachment  on  the  Royal 
Society  was  made  in  1788,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  through  the 
exertions  and.influence  of  Sir  James  Inward 
Smith.  Viewing  the  Society  of  Arts  as  not 
properly  one  of  Science,  Mr.  Weld  justly 
regards  the  establishment  of  the  Linnsean 
Society  as  “  presenting  the  first  instance  of 
a  subdivision  of  scientific  labor  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  by  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  as¬ 
sociation  under  royal  charter.”  It  was  pro¬ 
moted  even  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whea  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  but  as  this  may 
have  arisen  from  hU  love  and  knowledge  of 
botany,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  countenanced  the  scheme  had  he  fore¬ 
seen  that  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  nume¬ 
rous  secessions  from  the  parent  establish¬ 
ment. 

In  1807,  the  geologists  found  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  institution  was  required  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  important  science,  and  the 
Geological  Society,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
institutions  in  the  country,  was  established. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  viewed  its 
progress  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  in  1809, 


they  drew  up  a  plan  for  consolidating  the 
Geological  with  the  Royal  Society  as  an  As¬ 
sistant  Society.’'  A  meeting  of  the  geolo¬ 
gists  was  held  on  the  10th  March,  1809,  to 
consider  this  proposal;  but  it  was  decided 
by  a  large  majority  that  they  could  not  admit 
any  change  upon  their  institution  which 
would  make  it  dependent  on  and  subservient 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  very  same  year,  a  Society  was  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  improvement  of  Animal  Che¬ 
mistry,  but  as  the  members  agreed  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  papers  in  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,”  It  became  merely  an  Assistant  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  Royal,  and  was  recognized  by  that 
name. 

The  process  of  splitting  the  Royal  Society 
into  separate  institutions  now  became  infec¬ 
tious.  Dr.  Pearson,  an  ardent  astronomer, 
proposed  an  Astronomical  Society,  so  early  as 
1812,  and  he  resumed  the  scheme  in  1810, 
when  he  drew  up  a  preparatory  prospectus 
and  address,  which  be  submitted  to  Lord  Ers- 
kine,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  bis  Lordship’s 
countenance  and  wd.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  beginning  of  1820,  when  Babbage, 
Baily,  Herschel,  Pearson,  and  others,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  founding  The  Astronomical  Society, 
an  institution  which  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences.  On  this  occasion,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  particular,  opposed  its  establish¬ 
ment  as  injurious  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
to  such  a  length  was  this  opposition  carried, 
that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  accept¬ 
ed  the  office  of  President,  resigned  it,  and 
refused  even  to  leave  his  name  on  the  list  of 
members,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  give  offence  to  his  old  friend.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  **  apprehended  the  ruin 
of  the  Royal  Society.”  Those  who  know  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  amiable 
and  distinguished  nobleman  who  made  this 
personal  sacrifice  to  private  friendship,  will 
not  suspect  him  of  any  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  sthtronomical  science. 

After  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  unity  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  was 
in  vain  to  oppose  the  formation  of  other 
separate  institutions,  and  indeed  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  such  attempt  was  made. 
The  process  of  separation  became  easy  and 
general,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
enumerating  the  various  institutions  in  the 
metropolis  into  which  the  Royal  Society  has 
been  split, — institutions  nobly  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  active  and  generous  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  respective  sciences : 
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The  Society  of  Arts.  | 

The  Linnaean  Society.  I 

The  Geological  Society.  j 

The  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Geographical  Society. 

The  Entomological  Society. 

The  Photographical  Society. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Meteorological  Society. 

The  Microscopic  Society. 

The  Ethnological  Society. 

The' Horticultural  Society. 

The  Chemical  Society. 

The  Chronological  Swiety. 

We  omit  the  Agricultural  and  Statistical, 
and  some  other  Societies,  as  the  papers 
generally  read  at  their  meetings  are  not 
likely  to  find  a  place  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  list,  that 
Optics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Physio¬ 
logy,  are  the  only  sciences  -Tfvhich  are  not 
provided  with  a  separate  institution  for  their 
promotion  ;  and  we  might  therefore  infer  that 
these  were  the  only  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  published  by 
the  Royal  Society.  This,  however,  would 
be  an  erroneous  inference.  The  medals  ad- 
judijed  by  the  Royal  Society — namely,  the 
Copley,  the  Rumford,  and  the  Royal  Me¬ 
dals — induce  members  of  the  separate  Socie¬ 
ties  to  send  their  best  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  competitions  for  these 
prizes ;  and  the  communications  of  its  own 
office-bearers,  though  on  subjects  belonging 
to  other  institutions,  are  naturally  reserved 
for  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Lord 
Rosse,  for  example,  could  not,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  have  sent  his  interesting  papers 
on  Nebulas  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  in 
whose  Memoirs  they  would  have  found  a 
more  congenial  place.  From  these  causes 
the  Transactions  of  the  various  scientific  in¬ 
stitutions  in  London  have  a  heterogeneous 
character,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
remove. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  or 
the  provincial  institutions  at  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Manchester,  all  of  which  publish 
very  valuable  Transactions :  nor  have  we  al¬ 
luded  to  the  British  Association,  which  more 
than  all  the  institutions  put  together  has 
contributed  to  the  encouragement  of  science 
and  the  arts.  This  migratory  body  has 
limited  its  Transactions  to  Reports  on  sub¬ 
jects  undertaken  by  its  members,  and  to 
brief  analyses  of  the  communications  made 
to  its  different  sections ;  but  we  have  reason 


i  imitation  will  not  long 

continue.  In  an  excellent  article  just  pul^ 
lished  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  obviously  by 
some  warm  and  judicious  friend  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  removal  of  this  limitation  seems 
to  be  suggested.  “From'  the  light,”  says 
the  writer,  “  in  which  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  viewed 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  rapid  republiea- 
tion,  principally  from  our  columns,  in  the 
Frenqh,  German,  and  American  journals,  of 
communications  made  at  its  meetings,  we  are 
surprised  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  made 
the  medium  through  which  new  discoveries 
may  be  given  to  the  world.  We  would  urge 
upon  the  younger  cultivators  of  science  the 
advantage  of  holding  back  for  a  season  the 
subjects  on  which  they  may  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  and  communicating  them  in  a  more 
complete  form  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Association.”*  To  this  recommendation  we 
would  add  that  of  publishing  such  commu¬ 
nications  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
employing  part  of  its  funds  in  rewarding,  by 
medals  and  prizes,  the  individuals  who  should 
thus'''communicate  valuable  discoveries. 

The  candid  and  disinterested  reader  of 
these  pages  will,  we  think,  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  the  science  of  England  is  im 
bedded  in  a  strange  conglomerate,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  a  great  plan  of  union 
might  be  safely  adopted,  whether  by  a  mu¬ 
tual  and  internal  arrangement  of  its  accord¬ 
ant  and  antiigonist  ingredients,  or  by  a  high 
external  pressure  converting  it  into  a  tough 
granite  or  an  elegant  and  enduring  por¬ 
phyry.  The  time  we  say  has  come.  It  had 
come  in  1851,  as  we  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  show,!  when  one  great  palace  was 
exhibited  combining  in  friendly  union  all  the 
mighty  interests  of  art  and  science ;  and  it 
had  come  in  1852,  when  the  First  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  had  proposed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  to  devote 
£150,000  to  the  purchase  of  ground,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Great  Central  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Kensington,  where  the  various  Socie¬ 
ties  whose  Jhistory  we  have  been  detailing 
are  invited  to  take  up  their  abode.  The 
Prince  had  reason  to  believe,  from  a  few  of 
their  leading  men,  that  this  plan  would  be 
readily  adopted,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
buildings  of  Somerset  House  were  required 
for  the  public  service.  The  Royal  Society, 
however,  and  others,  have  refused  to  transfer 


*  Athenaum,  Oct  16,  1868,  No.  1366,  p.  1229- 
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their  head-quarters  to  Kensington,  on  the 
ound  of  its  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
e  have  already  seen,  that  in  former  times 
the  Royal  Society  would  have  willingly  oc¬ 
cupied  Chelsea  College,  and  that  their  char¬ 
ter  allows  them  to  meet  three  miles  from 
London.  It  cannot  therefore  be  any  hard¬ 
ship  to  go  to  Kensington,  towards  which 
London  is  rapidly  extending,  and  where 
they  would  enjoy  advantages  which  no  other 
locality  could  afford  them.  As  they  must 
quit  ^merset  House,  and  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  unable,  even  if  they  desired  it, 
to  hod  any  more  suitable  locality,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  their  removal  to  Kensington  may 
be  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  choice. 
Had  we  a  thousand  voices  in  this  question  in 
place  of  one,  we  should  cheerfully  embrace 


[Feh, 

the  opportunity  now  offered  to  the  different 
Societies  in  the  metropolis  of  forming,  along 
with  the  National  Gallery  and  the  College  of 
the  Industrial  Arts,  a  city  of  knowledge, 
surrounded  by  parks  and  gardens,  peculiarly 
Btted  for  observations  and  experimental  in¬ 
quiries.  In  one  locality — with  one  head — 
under  one  system  of  management — and  with 
the  grants  now  expended  on  scientific  ob¬ 
jects,  the  institution  at  Kensington  would 
advance  science  and  the  arts,  promote  the 
best  interests  of  tbe  country,  and  add  fresh 
lustre  to  the  national  glory.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  sagacity  and  patriotism  of  the 
Prince,  already  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of 
industrial  education,  may  be  combined  with 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  undertaking  so  great  an  enterprise  ? 


Tt9m  Hoge’f  latlraetor. 
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Fockdino  the  Bank  of  England,  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  Darien  colony,  have  given  a  distin¬ 
guished  name  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
although  his  reputation  must  be  admitted  to 
be  obscured  by  some  contradicto^|traditioos 
and  much  confused  testimony.  The  best  in¬ 
formed  among  his  Scottish  countrymen  have 
done  him  scanty  justice,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Lawson,  the  author  of 
**The  History  of  Banking,'*  the  numerous 
English  writers  who  have  mentioned  William 
Paterson  at  all,  have  treated  one  who  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  father  of  Free-trade  among 
us,  and  our  best  guide  in^finance,  as  if  he  had 
been  either  tbe  chief  adventurer  in  an  age  of 
projectors,  or  merely  a  well-meaning  enthu¬ 
siast. 

Nevertheless,  according  as  careful  inquiry 
roduces  materials  for  correctly  estimating 
is  character,  and  when*a  full  light  is  thrown 
upon  his  whole  career,  bis  merits  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  preeminently  great,  whilst  the 
important  period  in  which  lie  lived  is  found 
to  have  been  singularly  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  merits.^From  the  last 
days  of  tbe  Commonwealth  to  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  bis  naUve  country,  Scotland,  un¬ 


derwent  great  changes,  political,  religious, 
and  social ;  and,  for  an  individual  depending 
solely  on  his  own  personal  resources,  he  had 
a  very  large  share  in  producing  such  changes. 
He  posseMed  various  and  rare  qualities.  In 
his  degree  be  effectively  resisted  the  misnile 
of  the  last  Stuarts,  and  was  an  active  friend 
of  tbe  Revolution  of  1688.  He  warmly 
supported  the  Union  of  1706,  and  was  a 
steady  advocate  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
Mon.  In  religious  conviction  he  was  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  when  Scottish  Episcopacy  made 
its  last  efforts  to  be  the  dominant  Church. 
But  he  seems  to  have  sided  with  the  moder¬ 
ate  party  which  worked  out  a  settlement  of 
the  Kirk  upon  the  footing  it  maintained  for 
160 'years,  till  the  recent  religious  disputes 
arose.  His  talents,  however,  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  commerce,  in  finance,  and  as  a  colonial 
projector. 

At  a  time  when  modem  commermal  habits 
were  in  Scotland  fast  supplanting  tbe  feudal¬ 
ism  of  ages,  William  Paterson,  himself  a  prac¬ 
tical  merchant,  of  extensive  experience  and 
of  no  small  success,  adopted  in  principle  the 
system  of  Free-trade — a  system  congenial  to 
the  {independent^  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
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though  adverse  to  the  supposed  interests  of 
their  English  rivals.  As  a  London  merchant, 
he  bad  entered  vigorously  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  day  against  the  new  East  India 
Company’s  monopoly  ;  and,  as  the  projector 
of  the  Darien  colony,  he  had  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  op¬ 
position  of  that  company  to  fair  enterprise 
out  of  the  range  of  monopoly.. 

Paterson,  indeed,  always  took  the  side  of 
those  who  favored  Free-trade  against  the 
party,  so  long  dominant,  that  contended 
**  there  was  another  way  to  secure  wealth 
and  power  in  England,  viz.,  by  bounties, 
drawbacks  of  duties,  and  every  encourage¬ 
ment,  political  and  commercial,  to  rear  up 
our  own  colonies  into  an  empire  of  custom¬ 
ers,”*  a  great  fallacy  clung  to  by  many  even 
now.  But  he  also  maintained  still  more  hu¬ 
mane  views,  attributed  in  his  day  to  the 
model  of  mercantile  projectors — the  “Sir 
Andrew  Freeport”  of  the  “Spectator” — 

“  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  a  barbarous  way  to 
extend  dominion  by  arms,  for  true  power  is 
to  be  got  by  arts  and  industry,”!  a  doctrine 
still  too  hard  for  the  warmest  professing 
Christian  nations  on  earth ;  and  although  the 
genius  of  Addison,  in  constructing  the  drama 
^  his  club,  certainly  took  a  wider  range  than 
to  form  it  of  individual  characters,  the  best 
features  of  Sir  Andrew  belong  unquestiona¬ 
bly  to  the  8oo(tish  merchant,  Pilerson,  as 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  may  at  once  represent 
an  individual  English  country  gentleman,  and 
be  a  familiar  type  of  his  class. 

The  great  commercial  talents  of  Paterson 
deserve  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  who 
declares  his  jpmius  to  liave  been  the  guide  of 
Scotland  in  its  then  slate  of  transition.  He 
had  a  correct  conception  of  the  public  policy 
required  to  make  trade  prosper,  and  of  the 
qualitications  indispensable  to  the  individual 
trader’s  success.  “The  merchant,”  says  he, 
“ought  to  be  a  good  penman,  a  good  arith¬ 
metician,  and  a  good  accountant;  expert  in 
the  knowledge  of  charter-parties,  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing,  invoices,  contracts,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
policies  of  insurance.  He  ought  to  know  the 
measures,  weights,  and  moneys  of  all  foreign 
countries  with  whom  we  trade ;  together  with 
their  tolls,  taxes,  impositions,  Ac.  He  ought 
to  know  in  what  commodities  each  country 
abounds,  and  what  the  articles  they  stand  in 
need  of ;  and  how,  and  from  whence,  they 
are  furnished  with  the  same.  He  ought  to 


*  “SohemM  of  1097,”  flitsd  by’Sir  John  Dalrym- 
pls. — “  Memoirs,”  voL  iL,  pi  80. 
f  “Spsetator,”  No  3;  a-d.  1709. 


understand  and  be  a  diligent  observer  of 
the  rates  of  exchange  by  bills.  He  ought  to 
know  what  goods  are  to  be  prohibited  to  be 
exported  or  imported  from  any  foreign  state. 
He  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws, 
orders,  and  customs  of  the  insurance  offices, 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  ought  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  prices  of  all 
materials  used  in  furnishing  and  building  of 
ships ;  together  with  the  ordinary  wages  of 
commanders,  officers,  and  marines.  He  ought 
to  be  skilful  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  at¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages ;  and 
be  a  diligent  observer  of  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nues  and  expenses  of  foreign  princes,  their 
laws,  customs,  politics,  manners,  religion,  arts, 
and  the  like.” 

His  various  writings  show  that  he  knew 
much  of  books,  and  his  successes  in  life  prove 
that  be  was  capable  of  exercising  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  men.  His  excellent  personal  qua¬ 
lities  ;  the  consistency  and  purity  of  bis  con¬ 
duct  ;  the  fertility  of  his  plans  ;  his  persever¬ 
ance  in  carrying  them  out,  and  his  resistance 
of  difficulties,  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  story,  begun  in  exile  in  bis  youth,  as  a 
martyr  to  his  religious  opinions,  and  closed  in 
his  old  age  with  rare  success,  after  a  long 
struggle  against  a  government  too  slow  in 
doing  him  justice, — all  contribute  to  give  no 
common  interest  to  the  recovery  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  memorials  of  his  life  from  neglect. 

In  hie  early  residence  in  London,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  enterprise  for  supplying  its  inha¬ 
bitants  with  good  water,  when  he  was  a  joint 
lessee.of  the  Hampstead  works,  and  family 
tradition  tells  of  his  being  a  practical  agricul¬ 
turist — a  fact  that  curiously  identifles  him 
with  Addison’s  **  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,”  who 
“so  disposed  of  his  affairs,  that,  from  whatever 
corner  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was 
bringing  home  one  or  other  of  his  ships,  and, 
as  a  husbandman,  contrived  it  so  that  not 
a  shower  of  rain  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine 
should  fall  on  his  estate  without  bettering  some 
part  of  it.”*  The  tradition  in  Dumfries  shire 
is,  that  on  Pa^rson’s  return  home  from  the 
Indies  with  a  “  load  of  gold  dust,”  he  bought 
a  farm,  and  placed  bis  father  and  mother 
upon  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  “  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport”  is  a  zealous  advocate  for 
substituting  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
parish  poor,  in  the  place  of  relieving  them  by 
charily  as  beggars  ;f  and  in  one  of  Paterson’s 
ablest  works  be  planned  a  system  of  such  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  settled  part  of  public  policy. 


*  “  Spectator,”  549. 
I  Ib.,  No.  381 
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Scotland  may  in  all  respects  be  justly  proud  | 
of  this  able  man ;  and  distinguished  Scottish 
writers,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  have  been  justly  eager  to 
do  him  honor.  One  English  writer  (Mr.  Law- 
son,  referred  to  above)  has  expatiated  upon 
bis  prominent  excellences  with  great  force.* 

William  Paterson,  born  at  Skipmyre.f  in 
the  parish  of  Tinwald,  in  Dumfries-shire,  came 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Patersons  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn — a  well-known  family,  which  num¬ 
bers  among  its  early  members  powerful  land¬ 
owners,  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  and  at 
least  one  esteemed  poet.  Two  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  were  eminent  in  different  ways.  One 
of  these,  Samuel  Paterson,  was  our  earliest 
bibliographer  of  distinction  ;  another,  John, 
won  civic  honors  for  the  munificence  with 
which  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  architectural  improvement  of  London. 

Adam  Paterson,  the  father  of  William, 
laird  of  Cargield,  and  farmer  of  Skipmyre  un¬ 
der  the  Queensberrys,  who  were  ever  friend¬ 
ly  to  himself,  sent  him,  as  is  believed,  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  to  study  for  the  Episcopalian  ministry. 
His  college  tickets  are  preserved  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  ;  but  according  to  local  traditions,  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  rigid  Covenanter, 
determined  his  choice  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  as  a  profession ;  and  to  her  may  be 
traced  his  early  devotedness  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  His  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  even  said  to  have  caused  him  4o  enrol 
himself  among  the  followers  of  Balfour  of 
Burley,  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Crick-hope, 
and  to  have  exposed  him  to  persecution, 
along  with  the  Covenanters,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

To  escape  from  these  persecutions,  he  vi¬ 
sited  London ;  and  as  his  preaching  was  not 
remarkably  persuasive,  be  commenced  his 
mercantile  career  at  this  visit,  in  the  count¬ 
ing-house  of  a  relative  already  settled  in  the 
metropolis.  This  is  supposed  to  have  occur¬ 
red  about  the  year  1680,  in  the  22d  year  of 
his  age ;  and  he  shortly  afterwards  went  to 
Boston,  in  New  England,  where  he  married 
the  widow  of  an  Independent  minister,  named 
Bridge.  At  this  period  the  American  colo¬ 
nists  were  strenuously  contending  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  mother  country  upon 

•  “Merchant’s  Magazine’’  for  July,  1862. 

t  The  family  trsdiiions  ire  almost  uniform  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fa^  of  the  place  of  Paterson’s  birth : 
and  one  account  states  that  “  the  thatched  house  in 
which  he  was  born  in  Skipmyre  was  pulled  down 
only  in  1848.”  A  lineal  descendant  of  his  brother 
states,  that  doubt  has  sometimes  been  made,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  not  born  at  Kirklas,  where  Us  father 
possessed  a  house  and  lands. 
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their  rights,  and  especially  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  exclusive  navigation  laws,  equally  ruin¬ 
ous  to  them  and  to  the  Scotch;  so  that  Pa¬ 
terson’s  liberal  principles  were  hero  greatly 
strengthened.  But  it  is  not  ascerlained  whe¬ 
ther,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  his  first  resi¬ 
dence  in  America  was  connected  with  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  time,  so  successfully 
promoted  by  the  apostle  Eliot,  and  by  his 
supporters,  the  English  Puritans ;  or  whether 
he  emigrated  for  objects  of  trade,  or  from  a 
“  truant  disposition,”  as  has  been  asserted. 

Another  incident  of  colonial  society  at  this 
period,  but  not  of  so  honorable  a  character 
as  missionary  labors,  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  influenced  Paterson.  The  colonists  were 
well-disposed  towards  the  Buccaneers,  from 
whom  unquestionably  Paterson  derived  much 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the  resources  of  the  Spanish  main — a  few 
years  later,  the  scene  of  his  great  enterprise, 
the  Scottish  settlement  of  Darien.  Whether, 
however,  his  intercourse  with  the  Buccaneers 
led  Paterson  to  take  an  active  part  in  their 
violent  courses,  or  was  limited  to  mercantile 
transactions,  or  merely  to  the  gratification  of 
curiosity;  and  whether  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  main  at  all  at  this 
period,  are  points  upon  which  no  precise  in¬ 
formation  has  been  obtained.  The  romance 
of  the  lamented  Eliot  Warburton,  both  in 
this  part  of  his  subject,  and  throughout  his 
whole  work  of  the  “  Merchant  Prince,”  has 
great  merit,  as  a  series  of  ingenious  historical 
fictions  ;  but  no  foundation  is  yet  ascertained 
for  the  details  of  Paterson’s  visits  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  main  before  1698.  In  offering  this  slight 
tribute  of  re8p*'Ctto  Mr.  Warburton,  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  with  melancholy  satisfaction,  that,  when 
on  the  eve  of  his  fatal  voyage  in  the  Amazon, 
that  able  writer  expressed  a  deep  interest  in 
*  the  inquiries,  then  begun,  into  the  genuine 
works  of  Paterson,  and  into  the  true  source* 
of  his  story.  Mr.  Warburton’s  conjectures 
fully  confirm  the  opinion  that  his  knowledge 
of  Central  America  was  gained  willful  the 
slightest  blamable  intercourse  with  ine  Buc¬ 
caneers.  It  is  certain  that  he  collected  all 
the  published  accounts  of  their  proceedings 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  never  had  any  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  them.  The  catalogue 
of  his  library,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  contains  the  titles  of  the  best  narra¬ 
tives  of  their  adventures  ;  and  a  note  in  the 
”  Darien  Papeis,”  respecting  the  intelligence 
he  furnished  to  the  Scottish  company  about 
Darien,  states  bis  maps  and  other  geographi¬ 
cal  materials  to  have  been  made  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  A  document  of  the  date  of  1701, 
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f)re8erved,  like  the  catalogue  of  Paterson’s 
ibrary,  in  the  British  Museum,  fixes  at  the 
year  1684  his  first  conception  of  the  great  set¬ 
tlement  of  Darien,  as  the  centre  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  all 
the  countries  on  the  Pacific,  extending  to  the 
eastern  region  of  Asia. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  returning  from  Ame¬ 
rica  about  this  time,  he  established  iiimself  as 
a  merchant  in  England.  In  this  character  he 
is  described  in  a  lease  of  1602,  from  the  city 
of  London,  authorizing  him  and  two  col¬ 
leagues  to  construct  the  Hampstead  water¬ 
works,  an  underUiking  that  confirms  what  has 
been  .asserted  of  his  scientific  attainments; 
and  here,  again,  the  catalogue  of  his  library, 
containing  the  titles  of  some  curious  old  books 
on  hydraulics,  supports  that  assertion,  while 
the  undertaking  itself,  carried  on  by  600 
shareholders,  shows  the  practical  character  of 
his  mind.  He  warmly  supported  the  revolution 
of  H>H8 ;  and  it  is  said  be  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  At  the  same  time 
he  originated  the  Bank  of  England,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  eminent  citizens.  The  institu¬ 
tion  was  purely  mercantile,  and  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  notes  issued  should  be  pay¬ 
able  in  specie  on  demand.  Mr.  Godfrey,  Pa¬ 
terson’s  friend  and  colleague  in  establishing 
the  Bank  of  England,  states  its  principles  in 
these  words : — 

There  are  some  who  are  for  forcing  a  currency 
of  bills  or  tallies,  and  think  they  may  pass  as  well 
as  bank  bills  ;  but  they  do  not  consider,  that  ’tis 
nothing  makes  bank  bills  current,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  all  who  desire  it  can  go  when  they  wish 
and  fetch  their  money  for  them.  To  force  any 
tiling  to  pass  in  payment  but  money  would  soon 
end  in  confusion.* 

It  was  in  reference  to  a  good  circulating 
medium  of>Tarions  denominations  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  bank  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  tlie  reform  of  the  coinage. 

A  bank  in  London  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  seiious  consideration.  So  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  sound  principles  of  bank¬ 
ing  had  been  propounded  ;  and,  in  1683, 
there  was  published  a  ”  Dialogue  between  a 
Merchant  and  a  Country  Gentleman,”  in 
favor  of  such  a  bank,  in  the  style  of  Pater¬ 
son’s  known  writings.  His  plan  e.ssentially 
differed  from  John  Law’s  scheme  of  issuing 
bank  paper,  not  payable  in  specie ;  and  it 
was  probably  Paterson’s  disapproval  of  this 
plan  that  prevented  its  adoption  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  where,  as  well  as  in  Holland, 


*  Somsr’s  Tracts,  vol.  iL,  1st  col.,  p.fi89. 


it  was  offered  before  Law  obtained  its  un¬ 
happy  adoption  by  the  French  Government. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  introduced  by  an 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Paterson,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  new  institu¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  he  ^as  expelled 
discreditably  from  the  direction  of  the  bank.* 
The  Scottish  Darien  Company,  however,  for¬ 
mally  recorded  its  testimonv  respecting  his 
leaving  an  honorable  and  advantageous  em¬ 
ployment  in  London,  solely  in  order  to  bene¬ 
fit  his  native  country,  Scotland.  His  sub¬ 
stantial  position,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  is, 
indeed,  incontestably  proved  by  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  record  that 
in  1695  “his  effects  and  business  were  con¬ 
siderable  ;”f  and  that,  “  from  16S>6  to  1707, 
his  personal  expenses,  borne  by  himself,  in 
the  service  of  the  Darien  Company,  amounted 
to  £537.').”!  This  was  in  addition  to  his 
subscription  of  £3000  to  the  capital  of  that 
company,  of  which  one-third  part  was  paid 

In  these  prosperous  circumstances,  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  foundation  of  his  trading  settle¬ 
ment  of  1684  in  Central  America,  forming  a 
branch  of  extensive  commercial  enterprises, 
for  which  the  time  seemed  favorable.  The 
parliamentary  authority  already  referred  to 
declares,  in  reference  to  these  enterprises, 
that  “  he  and  others  concerned  with  him  had 
been  at  great  pains  and  expense  in  making 
several  considerable  discoveries  of  trade,  and 
improvements  in  it  to  both  Indies,  and  in 
procuring  needful  powers  and  privileges  for 
a  Company  of  Commerce  from  several  sove¬ 
reigns,  princes,  and  states  ”| 

The  company  was  accordingly  formed  un¬ 
der  Scottish  statute,  with  a  capital  of  £600,- 
000,  to  include  foreigners  as  well  as  British 
shareholders  without  exception.  Of  this  capi¬ 
tal,  £300,000  was  first  subscribed  in  the 
month  of  November,  1695,  in  London,  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  interest^  of  Mr.  Paterson,  so 
“  practically”  influential  was  he. 

This  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  and  of  others, 
English  as  well  as  Dutch,  who  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him  and  his 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  voL 
i.,  preface;  and  Francis’  “History  of  the  Bank  of 
England.” 

4  Vol.xviii,  p.  18S.  1716. 

X  lb.,  p.  184. 

6  Darien  Papers.  1849. 

I  House  of  Commons’  Journals,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  188. 
— 1761.  Report  on  Mr.  Paterson’s  Claims 
If  Ib.,  p.  138. 
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colleagues  for  presuming  to  raise  funds  in 
Elngland  under  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament. 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  persevered  in  by  the  Scotch  alone ; 
and,  if  Paterson’s  advice  had  been  followed 
more  carefully,  success  would  probably  have 
attended  an  effort  to  advance  the  trade  of 
Scotland,”  which  a  contemporary  vindication 
justly  asserts  to  have  been  a  “  more  vigorous 
and  noble  effort  than  any  nation  in  Europe 
had  ever  made  in  a  hrst  undertaking  of  that 
nature  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that, 
with  prudent  precautions.  King  William’s 
ultimate  asseut  to  the  enterprise  might  have 
been  obtained. 

Paterson’s  system  of  government  for  the 
Darien  colony  was  to  place  it  under  a  tirigle 
governor,  a  council,  and  an  elected  assembly. 
Instead  of  this  being  done,  an  executive 
council  of  aeven  was  sent  out,  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  call  the  assembly,  till  too  late.  He 
was  not  even  made  a  member  of  this  council, 
until  the  disasters  of  the  colony  forced  its  in¬ 
competent  rulers  to  seek  his  aid.  They  had 
already  aggravated  these  disasters  by  neglect¬ 
ing  the  obvious  measure  which  he  urged  for 
securing  good  supplies  of  provisions.  His 
able  reports  to  the  company — after  he  had 
returned  to  Scotland  with  a  few  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  first  expedition  of  1200  men  — 
clearly  explain  the  causes  of  their  failure ; 
and  bis  views,  during  the  vigorous  struggle 
with  King  William  that  followed  in  order  to 
retrieve  their  disasters,  were  singularly  saga¬ 
cious.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  libellous  pamphlet  against  the  government 
on  the  subject  of  the  Darien  disasters,  and 
the  Edinburgh  mob  liberated  him  by  main 
force  ;f  but  it  is  clear  that,  if  William  had 
not  been  cut  off  prematurely  by  an  accident 
in  hunting,  these  views  would  have  been 
adopted  by  him.  They  are  set  forth  in  a 
manuscript,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
containing  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  king, 
and  an  essay,  which  contains  the  best  account 
extant  of  the  Darien  country,  with  an  able 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  Free- 
trade. 

Paterson,  indeed,  most  zealously  vindicated 
the  principle  of  Free-trade,  and  warmly  at¬ 
tacked  monopoly  of  every  kind.  The  African 
Company  was  chiefly  founded  to  escape  from 
the  privileges  of  the  English  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Spain 
upon  intercourse  with  America.  In  a  me- 

*  ‘The  Reducing  of  Scotland  by  Anna,  and  An- 
naing  it  to  England  as  a  Province,  considered  .” 
P.44. 

t  Marchmont  Papen^  vol.  iii.,  p.  210. 


moir,  dated  a  few  months  before  the  unex¬ 
pected  death  of  William  III.,  he  showed  how 
fatal  commercial  restrictions  had  proved  to 
Spain  herself ;  and  how  prosperous  the  Span¬ 
ish  empire  in  the  Indies  must  have  become, 
if  it  had  been  based  upon  “  the  generous 
maxims  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  upon 
general  naturalization,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  a  permissive  trade  to  all  nations  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.” 

By  such  permissive  trade,  he  says,  besides  tlie 
immense  wealth  that  must  have  centred  in  Spain, 
as  the  emporium  of  the  Indies,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  trading  world,  even  the  inconsiderable  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  imports 
inU),  and  the  like  on  the  exports  from,  theircolonies, 
together  with  a  very  easy  imposition  upon  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  might,  lung  ere 
this,  have  been  capable  of  bringing  a  much  greater 
annual  income  lo  the  treasury  of  Spain,  than  the 
value  of  all  the  present  profits,  not  only  of  the 
kii^,  but  even  of  that  kingdom,  from  the  Indies. 

But,  quite  contrary  to  all  this,  the  Spaniards, 
by  their  too  eager  pursuit,  instead  of  overtaking, 
have  quite  outrun  their  game  ;  and  their  monopoly 
of  those  unequalled  mines  in  tiie  Indies,  being 
added  to  that  of  their  souls  in  Spain,  instead  of 
enriching  them,  as  they  so  greedily  designed,  hath 
only  contributed  to  heighten  their  presumption 
and  avarice  the  more ;  and  thus  to  cramp  and  en¬ 
ervate  their  industry  to  such  a  degree,  that  most 
of  their  bulky  trade,  with  their  shipping,  mariners, 
and  manufacturers,  hath  been  lost  to  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  others,  whose  work  and  labors  are 
incomparably  cheaper  than  theirs. 

Thus  the  Indies,  which  but  indifferently  man¬ 
aged  might  have  made  the  Spaniards  the  greatest 
and  richest  people  that  ever  were,  have  by  mis¬ 
management  not  a  little  contributed  to  their  ruin. 
For,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people  to  trade, 
or  so  much  as  to  go  to  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  they 
have  not  only  lost  the  trade  they  could  not  in  this 
manner  possibly  grasp  or  maintain,  but  they  have 
depopulated  and  ruined  their  old  countries  there¬ 
with;  insomuch  that,  properly  speaking,  the  In¬ 
dies  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  the  Spaniards, 
rather  than  to  have  been  conquered  by  tliem.  By 
permitting  all  to  go  out  and  none  to  come  in,  they 
have  not  only  lost  the  people  which  are  gone  to 
that  far-distant  and  luxuriant  region,  but  tlie  re¬ 
mote  expectations  of  so  vast  advantage  hath  like¬ 
wise  rendered  those  that  remained  almost  wholly 
unprofitable  and  good  fur  nothing ;  for  there  is 
now-a-days  hardly  a  Spaniard  of  any  spirit,  but  had 
rather  risk  his  person  at  an  adventure  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  than  to  hazard  the  staining  his  gentility  by 
the  work  and  industry  of  Europe  ;  and  thus,  not 
unlike  the  dog  in  the  fable,  the  Spaniards  have, 
in  a  manner,  lost  their  own  country,  and  yet  not 
gotten  the  Indies. 

People  and  their  industry  are  the  true  riches  of 
a  nation  ;  inasmuch,  that  in  respect  of  them  all 
other  things  are  but  imaginary.  Upon  due  con¬ 
sideration,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  want  of 
people,  the  great  distance  and  separation  of  their 
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dominions,  and,  consequently,  the  occasion  of  di* 
viding  their  forces,  and  of  double  expense  and 
hazard,  great  debts  upon  and  mismanagement  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  late  accession  of 
power  to  the  nobles  or  grandees  which  have  been 
commonly  talked  of,  and  given  out  for  the  great 
and  principal  causes  of  the  decadency  and  present 
low  ebb  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  are  either  but  ' 
very  superficial,  or  only  effects  of  their  grasping 
at  such  vast  dotninions  without  the  so  necessary 
helps  of  a  general  naturalization,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  a  permissive  trade ;  but,  on  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  consumed  their  people’s  spirit  and 
^nius  by  two  monstrous  moiKkpolies,  viz.,  that  of 
tne  very  souls  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  priests,  and 
that  of  tlie  Indies  by  the  SpaniaHs. 

The  abuse  of  trade  by  the  Spaniards  is 
not  more  earnestly  exposed  by  him  than  its 
neglect  kmong  his  own  countrymen.  Free- 
trade  has  rarely  been  better  advocated 
than  in  the  following  passage : — “  But  as, 
when  Providence  will  deliver  a  people  from 
the  dangers  that  attend  so  fatal  an  infatua¬ 
tion  as  this,  mankind  are  commonly  awakened 
either  by  some  excellent  or  capable  person 
raised  up  for  that  purpose,  so,  it  is  hoped, 
our  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  not  many 
months  ago  would  have  reckoned  it  alto¬ 
gether  absurd  in  any  one  to  expect  this  late 
formidable  conjunction  of  France  and  Spain, 
will  now  be  brought  to  account  the  study  of  I 
trade,  navigation,  discovery,  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  worthy  of  their  regard  ; 
and  as  an  incitement,  we  may  venture  to  as¬ 
sure  them  that,  when  they  shall  begin  once 
to  give  it  a  reasonable  thought,  they  will 
quickly  find  there  is  somewhat  more  in  the 
mainsprings  and  principles  of  trade  and  in- 
dustryAhan  only  to  manage  a  little  conceit  or 
selfish  ictiigue  ;  to  encourage  and  procure  a 
monopoly,  exclusion,  presumption,  restraint, 
or  prohibition  ;  to  tax  the  natives  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  exportation  of  corn  when 
cheap,  but  to  discourage  its  exportation 
when  dear ;  to  settle  the  price  of  corn,  salt, 
and  such  like ;  raise  or  force  the  value,  name, 
or  interest  of  money ;  to  restrain,  prohibit, 
and  disjoin,  not  the  industry  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  with  other  nations,  but  even  with 
and  in  respect  to  one  another: — they  will 
find  that  all  these,  and  many  more  pretended 
encouragements,  are  so  far  from  the  things 
they  are  called,  that  they  are  not  only  in¬ 
trigues  to  make  private  advantage  from  the 
ruins  of  the  public,  and  arise  from  the  mis- 
ttken  notions  and  conceits  of  unthinking 
men,  who  neither  have  temper,  nor  allow 
themselves  time  or  opportunity  to  consider 
things  as  they  are,  but  only  take  them  as 
they  seem  to  be,  a  sort  of  presumptuous 
VOL  XXXI.  NO.n. 


meddlery,  who  are  continually  apt  to  con¬ 
found  effects  with  causes,  and  causes  with 
effects  ;  and  not  to  measure  the  trade  or  im¬ 
provement  of  house,  family,  or  country,  and 
even  that  of  the  universe,  by  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  thing,  but  only  by  their  own 
narrow,  and  mistaken,  and  mean  conceptions 
thereof.” 

Another  work,  written  probably  by  Pater¬ 
son,  contains  the  most  powerful  “  arguments 
in  favor  of  Free- trade  tersely  expressed.  It 
is  a  defence  of  the  Darien  colony,  by  which 
it  was  objected  the  Scotch  would  undersell 
the  English  traders.”  This,  however,  if  true, 
“  would,”  he  said,  be  to  the  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  English  nation,  since  the  buyers 
are  always  more  than  the  sellers.  It  must 
certainly  be  better  for  the  kingdom  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  every  one  who  has  occasion  for 
muslin,  or  Indian  silks,  should  save  so  many 
shillings  per  yard,  than  that  some  two  or 
three  merchants  should  once  in  an  age  get 
money  enough  to  make  a  daughter  or  two  a 
countess  or  dutchess.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
but  it  is  better  for  England  that  housekeep¬ 
ers  in  general  should  save  that  money  to  buy 
provisions  for  their  families,  which  consume 
our  own  products,  than  that  a  dozen  mer¬ 
chants  should  be  enabled  by  the  extravagant 
prices  of  these  commodities  to  keep  their 
coaches.”* 

Paterson’s  influence  over  William  was  very 
remarkable ;  and  the  share  it  bad  in  shaping 
our  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  during  many  years  afterwards,  proves 
the  originality  and  power  of  his  mind.  He 
never  ceased  to  urge  the  importance  of  the 
vigorous  extension  of  our  commerce  and  of 
peaceful  colonization  as  -  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation — enthusiastically  citing 
the  best  classical  authority  and  a  wide  range 
of  historical  illustration  in  support  of  his 
views. 

Before  the  death  of  the  King,  Paterson 
strenuously  seconded  the  party  that  sought 
to  moderate  the  public  indignation  at  the 
harsh  treatment  Scotland  had  experienced  in 
the  Darien  business.  He  then  devised  a 
plan  of  administration  that  might  have  com¬ 
pensated  his  countrymen  for  their  failure  in 
that  enterprise.  His  efforts  on  this  occasion 
are  recorded  by  the  best  authority  ;f  but 
his  able  exposition  of  the  proposed  measures 
has  bad  a  singular  fate.  It  was  first  pub- 

*  A  defence  of  the  eettlement  of  the  Soots  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  with  arguments  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Elngland  to  protect 
them  in  that  colony.  Edinburgh.  8vo.  1699. 

f  Carstairs’  '‘Correspondence,”  p.  646. 
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lished  anonymously*  in  the  year  1700,  in 
Edinburgh;  and  in  1751  reprinted  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  the  name  of  John  Law. 

After  promoting  also  the  legislative  union 
between  the  two  countries,  he  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  express  stipulation  being  made 
in  the  treaty  for  an  indemnity  to  the  Scotch 
on  account  of  the  Darien  losses.  So  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  legislative  union  with  Ireland ; 
anticipating  by  100  years  the  measure  of 
our  time  for  that  object.  On  these  heads 
he  anticipated  the  measures  half  a  century 
later  urged  with  great  force  by  experienced 
writers.*  In  other  respects  he  lalmred  dili¬ 
gently  to  advance  the  general  interests,  even 
whilst  under  the  disappointment  that  at¬ 
tended  the  Darien  failure ;  and  he  well  mer¬ 
ited  the  favorable  declaration  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  that  his  conduct,  “in 
regard  to  matters  of  a  public  nature,  had 
tended  very  much  to  his  country’s  beneht, 
so  that  it  was  just  and  reasonable  some  way 
should  be  found  to  give  him  the  recompense 
he  merited.”! 

He  was  afterwards  much  consulted  by 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  his  plan  of  a 
lending  library  of  trade,  formed  in  1703,  in¬ 
timates  him  to  have  been  then  living  in  a 
circle  of  eminent  men.  It  opened  with  a 
catalogue  of  several  hundred  well-chosen 
works  on  trade  for  the  public ;  and  it  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  invitation  to  “  the  friends  of 
this  study  to  contribute  what  they  could 
towards  rendering  this  small  and  incontider- 
iible  collection  more  complete,  and  for  this 
purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to  communicate 
the  names  or  titles  of  such  books  or  papers 
as  they  have  or  have  heard  to  be  extant  upon 
these  or  the  like  subjects.” 

About  this  period,  we  find  Paterson  a 
subscriber  to  the  “  British  Merchant,”  along 
with  Addison,  Steele,  Eustace  Budgett,  John 
Gurney  of  Norwich,  Abraham  Elton  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  John  Hoare,  Walpole,  Methuen,  and 
others  well  knowb  in  mercantile  and  politi¬ 
cal  life. 

That  important  scheme  not  only  preceded 
the  eptcial  Library  of  Trade,  founded  in 
Hamburgh  in  1735,  but  it  substantially  an¬ 
ticipates  what  is  now  doing  both  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  elsewhere  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  in  mercantile  affairs.  His  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  plan  may  be  adopted  with 
^vantage  as  the  introduction  of  all  similar 
institutions. 

“  My  collection,”  he  says,  “  gives  some 

*  Postlethwsite  and  Baron  Maserea. 

f  Commons’  Journals,  voL  xviii.,  n.  62.  a.  d. 
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better  idea  than  what  is  commonly  conceived 
of  the  tracts  or  treatises  requisite  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  study  of  a  matter  so  deep  and 
extensive  as  trade  and  revenue;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  noise  of  so  many  pre¬ 
tenders  as  we  have  already  had,  and  are 
still  troubled  with,  may  well  be  reckoned 
never  yet  to  have  been  truly  methodised,  or 
digested,  nay,  nor  perhaps  but  tolerably  con¬ 
sidered  by  any.  Trade  and  revenues  are 
here  put  together,  since  the  public  (or,  in¬ 
deed,  any  other)  revenues  are  only  parts  or 
branches  of  the  income  or  increase  by  and 
from  the  industry  of  the  people,  whether  in 
the  way  of  pasture,  agriculture,  manufacto¬ 
ries,  navigation,  extraordinary  productions 
or  inventions,  or  by  all  of  them.  So  that  to 
this  necessary  (and  it  is  hoped  ndw  rising) 
study  of  trade,  there  is  not  only  requisite  as 
complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  books, 
pamphlets,  or  schemes,  merely  and  abstract¬ 
edly  relating  to  trade,  revenues,  navigation, 
useful  inventions  or  improvements,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  but  likewise  of  the  best  his¬ 
tories,  voyages,  discoveries,  descriptions,  and 
accounts  of  the  states,  interest,  laws,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  countries ;  that  from  thence  it  may 
be  more  clearly  and  justly  gathered  and  un¬ 
derstood,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  vari¬ 
ous  effects  of  wars,  conquests,  fires,  inunda¬ 
tions,  plenty,  want,  good  or  bad  direction, 
management,  or  influence  of  governments, 
and  such  like,  have  more  immediately  ef¬ 
fected  the  rise  or  declension  of  the  industry 
of  a  people,  whether  home  or  foreign.” 

The  catalogue  of  this  library  shows  that 
he  read  many  languages.  It  contains  works 
in  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  English.  He  seems  to  have  also 
spoken  more  than  one  European  tongue.  In 
the  intercourse  he  held  with  the  Spanish  set¬ 
tlements  in  America,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  intimately  connected  with  Flemish  and 
other  foreigners,  and  his  plan  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  settlement  was  early  communicated  by 
himself  to  the  great  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgb,  and  received  with  favor. 

In  his  proposed  public  library  there  were 
manuscripts,  which  he  states  to  be  then  “  lent” 
to  various  friends.  Some  of  them  may  be 
the  memoir  on  the  new  Darien  settlement 
approved  by  King  William,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  another  essay  on 
the  naval  service,  mentioned  in  that  memoir. 

The  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Westminster.  The  plan  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Trade  of  1703  is  dated  there;  and, 
in  a  Jacobite  tract  of  1715,  he  is  mentioned 
as  then  living  in  “  Queen’s  Square,  West- 
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minster.”*  His  will,  dated  in  1718,  and 
proved  in  Doctor’s  Commons  the  same  year, 
describes  him  to  be  of  “  Westminster.” 

Upon  special  evidence  of  title,  and  after  a 
succession  of  difficulties  from  1709  to  1715, 
Parliament,  following  up  the  loth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  at  length  unanimously 
passed  an  act  giving  Paterson  an  indemnity 
of  the  considerable  sum  of  £18,‘.!41  10«. 
lOd.  for  his  Darien  losses.f  Session  after  ses¬ 
sion  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  official  resistance  to 
his  honest  claims.  Petitions,  and  committee  re¬ 
ports,  accounts,  and  bills,  and  debates,  with  the 
full  proofs  in  the  case,  are  set  forth  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Parliament;  and  the  Statute- book  places 
the  fact  of  indemnity  being  paid  to  him  beyond 
all  doubt  By  the  1  Geo.  I.,  sec.  2,  cap.  27, 
the  ci  tim  was  hxed  at  the  sum  above  men¬ 
tioned.  By  the  B  Oeo.  I.,  cap.  14,  the  trea¬ 
sury  was  directed  to  pay  the  money  on  or 
before  the  1st  September,  1717  ;  interest  be¬ 
ing  duly  provided  for  upon  this  sum  ns  an 
“  equivalent  debenture.”  The  stock  was  long 
kept  rtn  foot ;  and  at  length  vested  in  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  who.-e  warrants 
Paterson’s  name  stands  formally  recognized. 

The  probate  of  his  will,  dated  the  21st 
January,  1718,  includes  this  notice.  It  be¬ 
queathes  £6400  to  his  relatives,  and  the  large 
legacy  of  £1000  to  his  executor  Daranda — 
“  Mr.  Paul  Daranda  of  London,  merchant,  to 
whom  I  and  my  family,”  he  says,  “  are  under 
very  great  obligations.”  The  residue  is  left 
to  the  relatives  in  proportion  to  their  legacies, 
“if  any  surplus  of  the  estate  remains  after 
payment  of  the  debts.”  His  twenty  years 
of  struggle,  after  coming  back  ruined  from 
Darien,  may  well  have  made  him  “  debts  ;” 
and  one  may  justly  express  indignation  at 
the  needles-s  delay  for  so  many  years  after 
the  Union,  before  the  Government  sati^iied 
his  good  claim.  The  Scottish  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  advised  that  “a  way”  should  be 
found  to  reward  William  Paterson  according 
to  his  great  merits.  The  way  followed  was, 
during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  provision  that  was  his  due 
by  the  treaty  of  which  he  was  among  the 
more  zealous  advocates ! 

Paul  Daranda  is  the  same  merchant  whose 
name  is  to  be  seen  in  the  curious  li^t  of  the 
original  shareholders  in  the  South  Sea  Com¬ 
pany  for  £40(K>,  subscribed  in  1711,  long 
before  that  undertaking  degenerated  into  a 

•  Somer’s  Tracts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  289. 

f  Sir  J.  Dalryraple  seems  to  be  the  first  who  fell 
into  the  mistake  of  suppoeinfi;  that  Paterson  “  got 
nothing  for  his  losses." — “Memoirs  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,’’  vol.  iL,  p.  251. 


disastrous  bubble  after  the  decease  of  Pater¬ 
son.  Himself  too  poor  to  support  what  he 
recommended  sd  vigorously  with  his  pen,  he 
doubtless  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for 
it  his  friend’s  substantial  contribution.  The 
sum  granted  to  him  was  a  part  of  thee^ntva- 
Icnt  allowed  to  the  Scotch  at  the  Union ;  and 
the  residue  beyond  the  legacies  specified  in 
the  will  was,  doubtless,  to  pay  debts  incur¬ 
red  during  the  weary  struggle  so  manfully 
borne  by  William  Paterson.  The  example  of 
such  men  is  especially  to  be  cherished  in 
these  days  of  hope.  Although  the  elements 
of  evil  have  lost  none  of  their  native  malig- 
nity,  governments  are  subjected  to  whole¬ 
some  popular  checks  unknown  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers;  therefore  encouragements  in  favor 
of  all  strugglers  may  be  usefully  sought  in 
the  experience  of  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of 
other  times.  Paterson’s  ultimate  success  de¬ 
serves  to  be  proclaimed  far  and  wide  among 
such  encouragements. 

These  circumstances  prove  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Paterson  having  died  "  poor  and  ne¬ 
glected,”  and  especially  that  the  suspicion 
of  his  executor  Daranda  having  injured  his 
family,  must  be  quite  unfounded.  That  sus¬ 
picion  de.serves  a  particular  refutation.  More 
than  sixty  years  ago,  some  members  of  the 
family  claimed  part  of  his  estate,  as  if  still 
unappropriated ;  and  such  claims  are  still 
made.  The  only  available  funds,  however, 
of  that  character,  seem  to  be  these  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  which  body  an 
appeal  of  consideration,  not  of  right,  might 
reasonably  be  addressed.  The  case  is  very 
remarkable.  By  nets  of  Parliament  of  the 
reign  of  Geoige  1.,  carrying  out  the  treaty 
for  the  Union,  and  by  the  original  warrants 
under  which  that  bank  was  founded,  the 
equivalent  fund  of  £248,550  due  to  the 
Scotch  was  vested  in  the  bank,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  having  advanced  the  money  to  the 
proper  parties.  Instead  of  Parliament  pay¬ 
ing  the  capital  at  once,  it  secured  a  redeema¬ 
ble  annuity  of  £10,tK)0  to  the  bank,  for  in¬ 
terest  and  for  management  of  the  fund.  By 
an  oversight,  the  British  Government  con¬ 
tinued  unnecessarily  to  pay  this  annuity  for 
every  year  since  1727,  or  128  years,  when 
one  per  cent ,  or  one  qu:irter  of  the  annuity, 
might  have  been  saved  annually  by  paying 
off  the  principal,  as  was  done  at  last,  three 
years  ago  The  bank,  therefore,  gained  more 
than  a  million  sterling,  (a  half  its  present 
stock,)  of  which  gain  Paterson’s  share  in  the 
equivalent  was  a  partial  source.  Now.  al¬ 
though  no  legal  claim  can  be  made  by  his 
family  touching  this  money,  that  respectable 
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body  cannot  but  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the 
fair  fume  of  their  double  benefactor.  His 
energetic  appeals  contributed  to  the  original 
grant  of  the  equivalent  being  made ;  and  hU 
share  of  it  swelled  the  legitimate  stock  of  the 
bank,  whilst  the  sysiem  of  banking  by  which 
they  so  largely  profit  a  as  established  through 
his  efforts.  A  monument  should  be  raised 
to  him;  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
should  cooperate  with  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  merchants  of  the  whole  empire  in 
raising  it.  What  more  suitable  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  found  a  “  Paterson  library  of 
trade,  of  political  economy,  and  colonization,” 
somewhat  upon  the  model  of  his  own,  with 
all  the  means  of  public  instruction  in  those 
great  branches  of  social  interests !  for  which 
there  is  no  suitable  provision  to  this  day. 
The  Royal  B.ink  of  Scotland  owes  much  of 
its  stuck  to  him ;  and  might  gracefully  ori¬ 
ginate  a  scheme  which  must  be  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Bank  of  England,  his  creation. 
The  foolish  notion,  which  has  recently  found 
an  echo  in  high  authority,  that  no  Scotch¬ 
man  can  have  a  part  in  the  government  of 
the  English  Bank,  would  thus  be  practically 
exposed  ;  and  the  imputation  of  ingratitude 
to  her  great  men,  sometimes  attributed  to 
Scotland,  would  find  a  striking  refutation. 
The  promoters  of  the  “  Mercantile  and  Ma¬ 
ritime  College,”  in  London,  could  not  do  a 
wiser  thing,  in  furtherance  of  their  enlight¬ 
ened  views,  than  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  eminent  qualities  of  the  merchant,  Wil¬ 
liam  Paterson,  and  to  place  him  in  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place  as  a  public  instrucUir.  They 
would  thus  make  a  late  compensation  for  a 
too  long  delay,  in  awarding  an  act  of  justice 
to  genius  and  worth. 

The  resistance  of  the  Government  for  so 
many  years  to  the  payment  of  the  fair  claims 
of  such  a  man,  was  a  base  act  of  individual 
spoliation.  But  the  wrong  to  the  individual 
was  inhnitely  aggravated  by  the  damage  done 
to  society,  not  only  in  an  example  of  obstinate 
injustice,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  good  that  the 
wronged  man  could  have  accomplished  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  faculties,  with  uncrippled 
pecuniary  resources,  and  a  mind  unclouded 
by  pecuniary  distress.  The  energy  which 
Paterson  was  forced  to  waste,  year  after  year, 
on  the  prosecution  of  bis  claims  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  would  have  been  directed  to  working 
out  bis  ^  great  notions,*’  which  even  Burnet, 
with  all  his  dislike  of  the  noble  Cameronian, 
admits  him  to  hare  had.  During  Paterson’s 
struggles,  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
founded ;  and,  if  he  bad  been  free  to  guide 
it,  its  disasters  could  not  hare  occurred. 


They  arose  from  the  violation  of  all  hts  prin¬ 
ciples. 

HU  writings  confirm  the  conclusion,  that, 
instead  of  passing  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
Scotland  “neglected,”  he  lived  in  London 
until  his  decease,  esteemed  by  many  eminent 
men.  The  subjects  of  his  last  work* — the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  pro¬ 
per  distribution  of  taxation — being  quite  us 
interesting  at  present  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  or  George  I.,  the  judgment  of  the 
founder  of  the  bank  respecting  these  subjects 
will  have  weight.  On  these  heads  be  strongly 
favors  the  policy  recently  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Other  works  of  his  exist  in  print  and  in  MS., 
on  the  original  plm  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
upon  the  Darien  enterprise  in  all  its  stages — 
its  rise,  its  progress,  and  its  fall,  with  an  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  for  its  revival ;  upon  trade ; 
upon  the  Union;  upon  important  administra¬ 
tive  questions ;  and  on  revenue.  'To  these 
works  are  to  be  added  valuable  .documents 
on  the  history  of  his  own  claims,  as  recorded 
in  the  Journals  of  Parliament.  It  has  been 
recently  proposed  to  reprint  Paterson’s  works, 
but  so  utterly  are  they  forgotten,  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  unwilling  to  risk  the  expense  of 
their  publication ;  and  the  persons  more  in¬ 
terested  in  appreciating  the  arguments  with 
which  this  great  financier  supports  his  doc¬ 
trines,  know  little  of  the  man,  and  nothing 
whatever  of  his  wiilings. 

corr  or  tux  vnu  or  william  paterso.n. 

I,  William  Paterson,  of  the  city  of  Westminster, 
E-q  ,  being  in  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  for 
which  I  most  humbly  thank  and  praise  Almighty 
God,  the  ever-blcsse’d  maker  and  preserver  of  all, 
do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  After 
my  debts  |mid,  I  give  to  KliZHbeth,  my  daughter- 
in-la  a-,  only  child  to  my  (irr.t  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Turner,  relict  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge, 
minister  of  il>e  gospel  in  Boston,  in  New  England, 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  2".  I  give  to  my  elder 
daughter-in-law  Anne,  by  my  second  wife  Mrs. 
Hannah  Kemp,  married  to  &1r.  Samuel  South,  six 
hundred  itoiinds.  3^.  I  give  to  my  second  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  .Mary,  marri*d  to  Mr.  Mark  Holman, 
six  hundred  pounds.  4°.  I  give  to  my  two  other 


*  “  Tb«  Wednesday’s  Club  ConfereDee^”  the  sa- 
thorship  of  which  is  unquestionsble.  In  s  pam¬ 
phlet,  published  in  London  in  1717,  by  s  psrtiesn 
of  Wslpole,  the  book  is  expressly  sttributeo  to  Ps- 
terson  ;  ss  s  reply,  cslled  **  Wednesdsj  Clnb-Lsw,” 
is  given  to  Broome,  with  s  rejoinder,  entitled 
“Fsir  Psyment  no  Sponge,”  slleged  to  be  by  Pster- 
■on  or  Defoe.  The  o cession  of  these  three  pam¬ 
phlets  wss,  the  motion  made  by  Wslpole  to  pay  off 
the  Nationij  Debt,  in  which  scheme  he  ie  aeid  by 
his  partiasns  to  hsvs  followed  the  advice  of  Pater¬ 
son,  “a  mao  eminent  in  sueh  matters” 
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daaghten-in-Uw,  Hannah  and  Elixabeth  Kemp, 
eijrht  hundred  pounda  each.  5**.  I  give  to  Jane 
Kemp,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Kemp,  my 
son>in>law,  three  hundred  pounds.  6°.  I  give  to 
William  Mounsey,  eldest  son  of  my  late  sister 
Janet,  two  hundred  pounds.  7°.  I  give  to  the  two 
daughters  of  mv  said  late  sister  Janet,  Elizabeth 
and  Janet,  two  hundred  pounds  each.  8°.  I  give 
to  John  Mounsey,  younger  son  of  my  said  late 
sister  Janet,  four  hundred  pounds.  9**.  I  give  to 
ray  only  sister  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Paler* 
soo,  younger,  of  Kinharry,  in  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  eight  hundred  pounds.  10".  I 
give  the  surplus  of  my  estate,  if,  aAer  payment  of 
my  debts,  any  such  shall  be,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  said  persons,  legatees,  in  proportion  to 
every  person’s  sum  hereby  bequeathed ;  all  which 


sums  above  given,  amounting  to  six  thonsami  and 
four  hundred  pounds,  I  appoint  to  be  paid  by  my 
executor  here  immediately  after  named.  I  do 
hereby  appoint  my  good  friend,  Mr.  PanI  Daranda, 
of  fsmdon,  merchant,  to  whom  I  and  my  family 
are  under  very  great  obligations,  sole  executor  of 
this  my  last  will;  and  I  do  allow  him,  as  my  sole 
executor,  one  thousand  pounds,  for  bis  care  there* 
in,  over  his  expenses  with  relation  hereto.  I,sstly, 
I  revoke  all  other  wills  by  me  heretofore  made. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here  subscribed  my 
name  and  put  my  seal,  in  Westminster,  this  first 
day  of  Jatiiiary,  1718. — Wiluau  Patexson. 
Witnesses — Ed.  Bagshawe,  Hen.  Dollan,  John 
Butler. 

Proved  in  Doctor’s  Commons,  22d  January, 
1718,  O  S. 


From  Elisa  Cook’s  Joarnal. 

DIVORCE  OF  JOSEPHINE. 


Napoleox  had  become  very  strongly 
attached  to  his  little  grandchild,  the  son  of 
Hortense  and  of  his  brother  Louis,  the  King 
of  Holland.  The  boy  was  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  developed  all  those  noble  and 
spirited  traits  of  character  which  delighted 
the  Emperor.  Napoleon  had  apparently  de¬ 
termined  to  make  this  young  prince  his  heir. 
This  was  so  generally  the  understanding, 
both  in  France  and  in  Holland,  that  Jose¬ 
phine  was  quite  at  her  ease,  and  serene  days 
again  dawned  upon  her  heart. 

Eaily  in  the  spring  of  1807,  this  child, 
upon  whom  such  destinies  were  depending, 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  seized  suddenly 
and  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a  few 
hours  died.  The  blow  fell  upon  the  heart  of 
Josephine  with  most  appalling  power.  Deep 
as  was  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  child,  she 
was  overwhelmed  with  uncontrollable  an¬ 
guish,  in  view  of  those  fearful  consequences 
which  she  shuddered  to  contemplate.  She 
knew  that  Napoleon  loved  her  fondly.  But 
she  also  knew  the  strength  of  his  ambition, 
and  that  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  bis 
aflfections  which,  in  his  view,  would  subserve 
the  interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  was  continually  bathed  in  tears. 

The  sad  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Na¬ 


poleon  when  he  was  far  from  home,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  He  had 
been  victorious — almost  miraculously  victori¬ 
ous-over  his  enemies.  He  had  gained  ac¬ 
cessions  of  power  such  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  youth  he  had  hardly  imagined. 
All  opposition  to  his  sway  was  now  appa¬ 
rently  crushed.  Napoleon  had  become  the 
creator  of  kings,  and  the  proudest  monarchs 
of  Europe  were  constrained  to  do  his  bidding. 
It  was  in  an  hour  of  exultatio'n  that  the 
mournful  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat  down 
in  silence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
for  a  long  time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  musings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and 
anxiously  to  repeat  to  himself,  again  and 
again,  “To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this?” 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love 
for  Josephine  and  his  ambitious  desire  to 
found  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fearful. 
It  was  manifest  in  his  pallid  cheek,  in  his 
restless  eye,  in  the  loss  of  ap^petite  and  of 
sleep.  But  the  stern  will  of  Bonaparte  was 
unrelenting  in  its  purposes.  With  an  energy 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  surpassed, 
he  had  chosen  his  part.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  his  soul — the  lofty  purpose  before  which 
every  thing  had  to  bend — to  acquire  the 
glory  of  making  France  the  most  illtistrioos, 
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powerful,  and  happy  nation  earth  had  ever 
seen.  For  this  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
comfort,  ease,  and  his  sense  of  right.  For 
this  he  was  ready  to  sunder  the  strongest 
ties  of  affection. 

Josephine  knew  Nap>oleon.  She  knew  the 
power  of  his  ambition.  With  almost  insup¬ 
portable  anguish  she  wept  over  the  death  of 
this  child,  with  whose  destinies  her  own 
seemed  to  be  so  fearfully  blended  ;  and,  with 
a  trembling  heart,  she  awaited  her  husband’s 
return.  Mysterious  hints  began  to  fill  the 
journals  of  the  contemplated  divorce,  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  various  prin¬ 
cesses  of  foreign  courts.  In  October,  1809, 
Napoleon  returned  from  Vienna.  He  greeted 
Josephine  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  she 
soon  perceived  that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  that  he  was  pondering  the  dreadful  ques¬ 
tion.  He  appeared  sad  and  embarrassed. 
He  had  frequent  private  interviews  with  his 
ministers.  A  general  feeling  of  constraint 
pervaded  the  court.  Napoleon  scarcely  ven- 
tured  to  look  upon  his  wife,  as  if  apprehen> 
sive  that  the  very  sight  of  one  he  had  loved 
so  well  might  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  firm 
purpose.  Josephine  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  feverish  solicitude,  and  yet  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  appear  calm  and  unconstrained. 
As  yet  she  had  only  some  forebodings  of  her 
impending  doom.  She  watched,  with  most 
excited  apprehensions,  every  movement  of 
the  Emperor’s  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each  day 
some  new  and  trivial  indication  confirmed 
her  fears.  Her  husband  became  more  re¬ 
served  ;  absented  himself  from  her  society  ; 
the  private  access  between  their  apartments 
was  closed ;  he  now  seldom  entered  her 
room,  and  whenever  he  did  so,  he  invariably 
knocked.  And  yet  not  one  word  bad  passed 
between  him  and  Josephine  upon  the  fearful 
subject.  Whenever  Josephine  heard  the 
sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps,  the  fear 
that  he  was  coming  with  the  terrible  an¬ 
nouncement  of  separation  immediately  caused 
such  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  could 
totter  across  the  floor,  even  when  supporting 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls  and 
catching  at  the  articles  of  furniture. 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and  while  the  Emperor  was 
discussing  with  his  cabinet  the  alliance  into 
whieh  he  should  enter,  be  had  not  summoned 
courage  to  break  the  subject  to  Josephine. 
The  evidence  is  indubitable  that  he  expe¬ 
rienced  intense  anguish  in  view  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration;  but  this  did  not  influence  bis  iron 


will  to  swerve  from  its  purpose.  The  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  fame  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
power  were  now  such,  that  there  was  not  a 
royal  family  in  Europe  which  would  not 
have  felt  honored  in  conferring  upon  him  a 
bride.  Is  was  at  first  contemplated  that  he 
should  marry  some  princess  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of  his 
throne  by  conciliating  the  royalists  of  France. 
A  princess  of  Saxony  was  proposed.  Some 
weighty  considerations  urged  an  alliance  with 
the  majestic  empire  of  Russia,  and  some  ad¬ 
vances  were  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  having  in  view  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  It  was  at  length  decided  that 
proposals  should  be  made  to  the  court  of 
Vienna  for  Maria  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

At  last  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  to  Josephine.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  November,  1809.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  dined  at  Fontainebleau  alone.  She 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  her 
doom  was  sealed,  for  all  that  day  she  had 
been  in  her  retired  apartment,  weeping  bitter¬ 
ly.  As  the  dinner-hour  approached,  she 
bathed  her  swollen  eyes  and  tried  to  regain 
composure.  They  sat  down  at  the  table  in 
silence.  Napoleon  did  not  speak.  Josephine 
could  not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Neither  of  tho^n  even  feigned  to  eat.  Course 
after  course  was  brought  in  and  removed  un¬ 
touched.  A  mortal  paleness  revealed  the 
anguish  of  each  heart.  Napoleon,  in  his 
embarrassment,  mechanically,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  unconsciously,  kept  striking  the  edge  of 
his  glass  with  his  knife,  while  lost  in  thought. 
A  more  melancholy  meal  was  probably  never 
witnessed.  The  attendants  around  the  table 
caught  the  infection,  and  gazed  in  motionless 
silence.  At  last  the  ceremony  of  dinner  was 
over,  the  attendants  were  dismissed,  and 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  alone.  An¬ 
other  moment  of  most  painful  silence  ensued, 
when  the  Emperor,  pale  as  death,  and  trem¬ 
bling  in  every  nerve,  arose  and  approached 
Jos(‘phine.  He  took  her  hand,  and,  placing 
it  upon  his  heart,  said  : 

“Josephine !  my  own  good  Josephine !  yon 
know  how  I  have  loved  you.  It  is  to  you 
alone  that  I  owe  the  few  moments  of  happi¬ 
ness  I  have  known  in  this  world.  Josephine ! 
my  destiny  is  stronger  than  my  will.  My 
dearest  affections  must  yield  to  the  interests 
of  France !” 

Josephine’s  brain  reeled ;  her  blood  ceased 
to  circulate ;  she  fainted  and  fell  lifeless  upon 
the  floor.  Napoleon,  alarmed,  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  saloon  and  called  for  help. 
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AUendanto  from  the  ante-room  immediately 
entered.  Napoleon  took  a  taper  from  the 
mantel,  and,  uttering  not  a  word,  but  pale 
and  trembling,  motioned  to  the  Count  de 
Beaumont  to  take  the  Empress  in  his  arms. 
She  was  still  unconscious  of  every  thing,  but 
began  to  murmur  in  tones  of  anguish,  *'  Oh, 
no!  you  cannot  surely  do  it.  You  would 
not  kill  me !” 

The  Emperor  led  the  way  through  a  dark 
passage  to  the  private  staircase  which  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  Empress. 
The  agitation  of  Napoleon  seemed  now  to 
increase.  He  uttered  some  incoherent  sen¬ 
tences  about  a  violent  nervous  attack,  and 
finding  the  stairs  too  steep  and  narrow  for 
the  Count  de  Beaumont  to  bear  the  body  of 
the  helpless  Josephine  unassisted,  he  gave 
the  light  to  an  attendant,  and,  supporting 
her  limbs  himself,  they  reached  the  door  of 
her  bed-room.  Napoleon,  then  dismissing 
his  male  attendants,  and  laying  Josephine 
upon  her  bed,  rang  fur  her  waiting-women. 
He  hung  over  her  with  an  expres.sion  of  the 
most  intense  affection  and  anxiety  until  she 
began  to  revive.  But  the  moment  conscious¬ 
ness  seemed  returning,  be  left  the  room. 
Napoleon  did  not  even  throw  himself  upon  his 
bed  that  night.  He  paced  the  floor  until  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  royal  surgeon, 
Corvisart,  passed  the  night  at  the  bedside  of 
the  Empress.  Every  hour  the  restless  yet  un¬ 
relenting  Emperor  called  at  her  door  to  in¬ 
quire  concerning  her  situation.  ^ 

“  On  recovering  from  my  swoon,”  says 
Josephine,  “  I  perceived  that  Corvisart  was 
in  attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Hor- 
tense  weeping  over  me.  No !  no !  I  cannot 
describe  the  horror  of  my  situation  during 
that  night.  Even  the  interest  he  affected  to 
take  in  my  sufferings  seemed  to  me  additional 
cruelty.  How  much  reason  had  1  to  dread 
becoming  an  empress !” 

A  .fortnight  now  passed  away,  during 
which  Napoleon  and  Josephine  saw  but  little 
of  each  other.  During  this  time  there  oc¬ 
curred  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  and 
of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  Paris  was  filled 
with  rejoicing.  The  bells  rang  their  merriest 
peals.  The  metropolis  was  refulgent  with 
illumination.  In  these  festivities  Josephine 
was  compelled  to  appear.  She  knew  that 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  then  assembled 
in  Paris  were  informed  of  her  approaching 
disgrace.  In  all  these  sounds  of  triumph 
she  heard  but  the  knell  of  her  own  doom. 
And  though  a  careful  observer,  in  her  moist¬ 
ened  eye  and  her  pallid  cheek,  would  have 
observed  indications  of  the  secret  woe  which 


was  consuming  her  heart,  her  habitual  affa¬ 
bility  and  grace  never  in  public  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  forsook  her.  Hortense,  languid  and 
sorrow-stricken,  was  with  her  mother.  Eu¬ 
gene  was  also  summoned  from  Italy  by  the 
melancholy  duty  attending  the  divorce.  His 
first  interview  was  with  his  mother.  From 
the  saloon  he  went  directly  to  the  cabinet  of 
Napoleon,  and  inquired  of  the  Emperor  if 
he  bad  decided  the  question  of  a  divorce 
from  his  mother.  Napoleon,  who  was  most 
strongly  attached  to  Eugene,  made  no  reply, 
but  pressed  bis  hand  as  an  expression  that  it 
was  so.  Eugene  withdrew  his  hand,  and 
said  : 

^Sire!  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  with¬ 
draw  from  your  service.” 

“  IIow  !”  exclaimed  Napoleon  sadly,  “  will 
you,  Eugene,  my  adopted  son,  leave  me  ?” 

“  Yes,  Sire,”  Eugene  firmly  replied.  ”  The 
son  of  her  who  is  no  longer  empress  cannot 
remain  viceroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother 
into  her  retreat.  She  must  now  find  her 
consolation  in  her  children.”  • 

Napoleon  was  not  without  feelings.  Tears 
filled  his  eyes.  In  a  mournful  voice,  tremu¬ 
lous  with  emotion,  he  replied : 

“  Eugene,  you  know  the  stern  necessity 
which  compels  this  measure.  And  will  you 
forsake  me !  Who  then — should  1  have  a 
son,  the  object  of  my  desires  and  preserver 
of  my  interests — who  would  watch  over  the 
child  when  I  am  absent?  If  I  die,  who 
will  prove  to  him  a  father?  Who  will  bring 
him  up  ?  Who  is  to  make  a  man  of  him  ?  ’ 

Eugene  was  deeply  affected,  and  taking 
Napoleon’s  arm,  they  retired  and  conversed 
a  long  time  together.  The  noble  Josephine, 
ever  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  urged  her  son  to 
remain  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  “  The  Em¬ 
peror,”  she  said,  “  is  your  benefactor,  your 
more  than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  every  thing,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you 
owe  a  boundless  obedience.” 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consummation  of  the 
divorce  at  length  arrived.  It  was  the  15th 
day  of  December,  1809.  Napoleon  had  as¬ 
sembled  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  princesses, 
who  were  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  also  the  most  illustrious  officers  of  the 
empire,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuilleries. 
Every  individual  present  was  oppressed  with 
the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  occasion. 
Napoleon  thus  addressed  them: 

“The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy, 
the  wishes  of  my  people,  whicn  have  con¬ 
stantly  guided  my  actions,  require  that  1 
should  transmit  to  an  heir,  inheriting  my 
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love  for  the  people,  the  throne  on  which 
Providence  has  placed  me.  For  many  years 
1  have  lost  all  hopes  of  having  children  by 
my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Josephine. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to 
sacriBce  the  sweetest  affections  of  my  heart, 
to  consult  only  the  good  of  my  subjects,  and 
desire  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  in¬ 
dulge  a  reasonable  hope  of  living  long 
enough  to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my  own 
thoughts  and  disposition,  the  children  with 
which  it  may  please  Providence  to  bless  me. 
God  knows  what  such  a  determination  has 
cost  my  heart ;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice 
which  is  above  my  courage  when  it  is  proved 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  France.  Far  from 
having  any  cause  of  complaint,  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  say  but  in  praise  of  the  attachment 
and  tenderness  of  my  beloved  wife.  She  has 
embellished  fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and  the 
remembrance  of  them  will  be  for  ever  en¬ 
graven  on  my  heart.  She  was  crowned  by 
my  band.  She  shall  retain  always  the  rank 
and  title  of  empress.  Above  all,  let  her 
never  doubt  my  feelings,  or  regard  me  but  as 
her  best  and  dearest  friend.” 

Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  replied  : 

"I  respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor,  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of 
a  marriage  which  henceforth  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  happiness  of  France,  by  depriving  it 
of  the  blessing  of  being  one  day  governed  by 
the  descendants  of  that  great  man,  evidently 
raised  op  by  Providence  to  efiface  the  evils 
of  a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  restore  the 
altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  his 
marriage  will  in  no  respect  change  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  my  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever 
find  in  me  his  best  friend.  1  know  what  this 
act,  commanded  by  policy  and  exulted  inte¬ 
rests,  has  cost  his  heart ;  but  we  both  glory 
in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  1  feel  elevated  in  giving  the  great¬ 
est  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  that 
was  ever  given  upon  earth.” 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  public.  But  in  private  Josephine 
surrendered  herself  to  the  unrestrained  do¬ 
minion  of  her  anguish.  No  language  can 
depict  the  intensity  of  her  woe.  For  six 
months  she  wept  so  incessantly  that  her 
eyes  were  nearly  blinded  with  grief.  Upon 
the  eif^uing  day  the  council  were  again  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  grand  saloon  to  witness  the 
legal  consummation  of  the  divorce.  The 
Emperor  entered  the  room  dressed  in  the  im¬ 
posing  robes  of  state,  but  pallid,  careworn, 


and  wretched.  Low  tones  of  voice,  harmo¬ 
nizing  with  the  mournful  scene,  filled  the 
room.  Napoleon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  folded  his  arms  upon  bis 
breast,  and,  in  perfect  silence,  apparently  lost 
in  gloomy  thought,  remained  motionless  ns  a 
statue.  A  circular  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  and  upon  this  there 
was  a  writing  apparatus  of  gold.  A  vacant 
arm-chair  stood  before  the  table.  Never  did 
a  multitude  gaze  upon  the  scaffold,  the 
block,  or  the  guillotine,  with  more  awe  than 
the  assembled  lords  and  ladies  in  this  gor¬ 
geous  saloon  contemplated  these  instruments 
of  a  more  dreadful  execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  silence  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  opening  of  a  side  door,  and 
the  entrance  of  Josephine.  The  pallor  of 
death  was  upon  her  brow,  and  the  submission 
of  despair  nerved  her  into  a  temporary  calm¬ 
ness.  She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Hortense,  who,  not  possessing  the  fortitude 
of*  her  mother,  was  entirely  unable  to  control 
her  feelings,  but,  immediately  upon  entering 
the  room,  burst  into  tears,  and  continued  sob¬ 
bing  most  convulsively.  The  whole  assembly 
rose  upon  the  entrance  of  Josephine;  all 
were  moved  to  tears.  With  that  grace  which 
ever  distinguished  her  movements,  she  silently 
advanced  to  the  seat  provided  for  her.  Sit¬ 
ting  down,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon 
her  hand,  she  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
act  of  separation.  Nothing  disturbed  the 
silence  of  t|)e  scene  but  the  sobbings  of 
Hortense,  blended  with  the  monrnful  tones 
of  the  reader’s  voice.  Eugene,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  taken  a  position  by  his  mother’s 
side.  Silent  tears  were  trickling  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  Empress. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  sep¬ 
aration  was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  weep¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and  music¬ 
al,  but  tremulous  tones,  pronounced  the  oath 
of  acceptance.  She  then  sat  down,  took  the 
pen.  and  affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed 
which  sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the 
fondest  ties  which  human  hearts  can  feel. 
Poor  Eugene  could  endure  this  language  no 
longer.  His  brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to 
beat,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Jose¬ 
phine  and  Hortense  retired  with  the  attend¬ 
ants  who  bore  out  the  insensible  form  of  the 
affectionate  son  and  brother.  It  was  a  fitting 
termination  of  this  mournful  but  sublime 
tragedy. 

Hut  the  anguish  of  the  day  was  not  yet 
over.  Josephine,  half  delirious  with  grief, 
had  another  scene  still  more  painful  to  pass 
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through,  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  him  who 
had  been  her  husband.  Josephine  remained 
in  her  chamber  in  heart-rending,  speechlet^s 
grief,  until  the  hour  in  which  Napoleon  usu- 
retired  for  the  night.  The  Emperor, 
restless  and  wretched,  had  just  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  bed  from  which  he  had  ejected 
his  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  and  the 
attendant  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
room,  when  the  private  door  of  his  apartment 
was  slowly  opened,  and  Josephine  tremblingly 
entered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  grief ; 
her  hair  dishevelled,  and  she  appeared  in  all 
the  dishabille  of  unutterable  anguish.  She 
tottered  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
approached  the  bed — then  irresolutely  stop¬ 
ping,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment  tu  have 
arrested  her  steps — a  consciousness  that  now 
she  had  no*  right  to  enter  the  chamber  of 
Napoleon — but  in  another  moment  all  the 
pent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  forth,  and, 
forgetting  every  thing,  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed,  clasped  her  arms  around  Na¬ 
poleon’s  neck,  and  exclaiming,  “  My  hus¬ 
band!  my  husband!”  sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  were  breaking.  The  imperial  spirit  of 
Napoleon  was  for  the  moment  entirely  van¬ 
quished,  and  be  also  wept  almost  convulsively. 
He  assured  Josephine  of  his  love,  of  ardent 
and  undying  love.  In  every  way  he  tried 


to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  and  for  some  time 
they  remained  locked  in  each  other’s  em¬ 
brace.  The  attendant  was  dismissed,  and  for 
an  hour  they  continued  in  this  last  private 
interview.  Josephine  then,  in  the  experience 
of  an  anguish  which  few  hearts  have  known, 
parted  for  ever  from  the  husband  whom  she 
had  so  long,  so  fondly,  and  so  faithfully  loved. 

The  beautiful  palace  of  Malraaison,  which 
Napoleon  had  embellished  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  attraction,  and  where  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  bad  passed  many  of  their  happiest 
hours,  was  assigned  to  Josephine  for  her 
future  residence.  Napoleon  also  settled  upon 
her  a  jointure  of  about  600,000  dollars  a 
year.  She  was  also  still  to  retain  the  title 
and  rank  of  Em  press- Queen. 

The  ensuing  day,  at  eleven  o’clock,  all  the 
household  of  the  Tuilleries  were  assembled 
upon  the  grand  staircase,  and  in  the  vestibule, 
to  witness  the  departure  of  their  beloved 
mistress  from  scenes  where  she  had  so  long 
been  the  brightest  ornament.  Josephine 
descended,  veiled  from  head  to  foot  Her 
emotions  were  too  deep  for  utterance,  and 
she  waved  an  adieu  to  the  affectionate  and 
weeping  friends  who  surrounded  her.  A 
close  carriage,  with  six  horses,  was  before 
the  door.  She  entered  it,  sank  back  upon 
the  cushions,  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief,  and  left  the  Tuilleries  for  ever. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

During  a  lengthened  residence  in  Germany, 
I  insensibly  fell  into  the  habits  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  one  of  them  being  that  of  visiting  an 
inn  every  night,  where  I  drank  my  choppin 
and  smoked  my  pipe.  Among  the  usual 
guests  were  several  who  especially  attracted 
my  attention ;  for  they  had  been  formerly 
court  servants,  and  I  thought  it  very  possible 
that  they  might  possess  some  curious  anec¬ 
dotes  about  those  sinks  of  iniquity,  the  smaller 
German  courts  of  fifty  years  ago.  Nor  were 
my  expectations  deceived ;  for  I  beard  the 


following  story  from  one  of  them,  which  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  carefully 
noted  it  down  at  the  time.  I  have  let  the  old 
gentleman  speak  in  the  first  person,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  alteration  on  my  part, 
which  was  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  stories 
are  facta,  and  the  events  really  occurred  at 

the  Court  of  H - ,  not  very  many  years 

ago. 

THE  WHITE  LADT. 

You  all  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  our  late 
most  gracious  master  was  at  length  left  with 
only  one  daughter,  as  bis  sous  died,  one  after 
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tbe  other,  at  an  early  age.  Through  this,  the 
throne  devolved  on  a  collateral  branch,  who, 
thirty  years  ago,  would  not  have  been  even 
thought  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  their  debts ; 
but  man  proposes  and  Ood  disposes. 

At  tbe  time,  however,  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  princes  were  still  living,  and 
the  royal  family  flourishing.  But,  although 
every  one  of  us  knew  that  one  of  the  princes 
would  eventually  mount  the  throne,  the  whole 
court  paid  much  less  attention  to  them  than 
it  did  to  the  Princess  Marie. 

1  was,  at  that  time,  only  a  footman,  and 
had  to  follow  behind  whenever  the  young 
lady  went  out  walking  with  her  governess.  I 
was  always  well  pleased  at  it,  though  I  felt 
very  nervous  at  times  ;  for  the  child  gave  way 
to  tbe  most  extraordinary  fancies,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
everybody,  that  a  number  of  children  and 
even  grown-up  persons  would  follow  us. 

Our  troubles,  however,  were  incessant.  At 
one  moment  she  would  give  away  every  thing 
she  had  upon  her  person ;  then  she  saw  a 
stream,  and  wished  to  bathe,  or  a  grass-co¬ 
vered  terrace,  and  wanted  to  roll  down  it. 
Mademoiselle  de  Noel  might  well  say  that 
this  was  all  very  improper ;  and  I  occasion¬ 
ally  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  remind  her 
of  her  gracious  father.  The  child  would  en¬ 
treat  so  prettily,  and  dance  round  us,  and 
flatter,  and  play  all  sorts  of  mad  tricks, 
that  at  last  we  were  compelled  to  yield  one  j 
thing,  to  keep  her  from  doing  all  the  rest. 
When  we  reached  home  again,  I  used  to  receive 
plenty  of  bbuse;  but  the  next  time  Marie 
would  do  just  as  she  pleased  ;  for  even  the 
Duke  himself  could  refuse  her  nothing  when 
she  looked*  at  him  with  her  gentle  brown 
eyes,  or  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

All  this  may  be  very  charming  in  a  child  ; 
but  when  the  Princess  grew  up,  and  became 
daily  more  beautiful,  it  caused  her  much  sor¬ 
row  that  she  was  forced  to  put  those  re¬ 
straints  upon  herself  which  she  would  never 
learn.  She  wore  one  dress  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow,  and  fancied  herself  most  charm¬ 
ing  in  each ;  in  the  same  way,  she  imagined 
that  she  could  change  her  lovers  as  she 
pleased,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  the 
poorest  girl  and  a  princess  are  equal  in  two 
things :  in  their  last  journey,  and  in  ^heir  first 
love.  The  difference  of  rank,  of  course,  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  matter  :  all  of  you, 
I  dare  say,  when  you  were  young,  thought 
,  that  you  could  make  love  to  any  pretty  girl ; 
but  not  one  of  you  would  have  dared  to  talk 
about  such  things  to  a  princess,  even  if  you 


I  were  convinced  that  she  was  dying  of  love  for 
you. 

At  court,  though,  there  are  always  people 
enough  who  will  run  any  risk,  and  try  to 
seize  the  whole  hand,  when  a  princess  wishes 
to  have  a  whim,  and  only  offers  a  single 
finger. 

Thus  it  came,  then,  that  the  Princess  Marie, 
before  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
had  allsortsof  intrigues,  and  acquired  through 
them  a  considerable  amouni  of  chagrin. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  intimately,  fur  I 
was  no  longer  near  her  person,  having  been 
appointed  porter  at  the  old  palace  in  the  re¬ 
sidence  ;  the  duke  and  tbe  prince,  however, 
resided  in  the  new  palace.  Still,  things  of 
this  nature  are  talked  about  among  servants, 
if  only  in  whispers;  for  no  one  dared  or 
would  speak  openly  about  it,  for  we  all  loved 
the  Princess  too  much ;  she  was  always  a 
kind  mistress  to  us,  and  troubled  herself  about 
us,  if  matters  did  not  go  as  well  with  us  as 
they  should. 

I  could  see  it  all ;  for,  if  she  had  any  sor¬ 
row  on  her  heart,  she  would  sit  at  the  window 
and  look  out  into  the  garden  like  a  caged 
bird ;  the  tears  would  then  course  do#n  her 
burning  cheeks,  and  hei  heart  would  try  to 
burst  from  her  bosom.  Poor  thing  !  when  I 
saw  her  in  this  slate,  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
trayed  her  to  the  Duke,  even  if  she  had  done 
much  worse,  or  he  had  questioned  me  him¬ 
self. 

We  all  entertained  the  same  sentiments, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  ladies  of  tbe  court  as 
well.  These  women  are  assuredly  to  be 
pitied,  for  envy  gnaws  incessantly  at  their 
hearts  ;  and  yet  they  screened  the  Princess, 
through  her  kindness  and  condescension  to 
them. 

In  the  town  itself,  not  a  word  was  said 
about  it ;  the  citizens  would  have  esteemed 
it  simple  calumny  ;  and  although  they  often 
grumbled  about  the  Duke,  especially  about 
his  love  for  sporting,  yet  I  would  not  have 
advised  anybc^y  to  say  a  word  against  the 
Princess,  for  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
{  pented  it. 

j  What  the  Duke  thought  about  it  all  I  never 
j  clearly  discovered ;  he  probably  entertained 
bis  own  views  on  tbe  subject.  Still  he  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  for  when  a 
too  scandalous  affair  occurred,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  staled  that  tbe  Princess 
would  be  shortly  aflianced  to  a  crowned 
head,  be  certainly  said  nothing  further,  but 
he  placed  her  again  under  strict  surveillance, 
and  she  was  forced  to  live  in  the  old  palace 
with  the  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 
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Nothing  more  was  heard  for  months,  and 
her  life  was  made  bitter  enough  to  her ;  for 
at  that  day  there  was  a  deep  moat  round 
the  old  palace,  and  the  only  road  led  over  a 
bridge  past  me,  and  I  knew  erery  one  who 
came  in  and  out,  and  indeed  had  to  write 
their  names  in  a  book. 

At  the  same  lime,  too,  the  court  was  very 

Juiet.  The  Crown-prince  had  died  very  sud- 
enly,  and  although  the  other  two  young 
gentlemen  were  still  happy  and  cheerful,  a 
fear  and  a  weight  lay  upon  everybody,  and 
doubtless  on  the  Princess,  as  if  they  had  a 
foreboding  that  the  old  family  was  hasten¬ 
ing  towards  its  end. 

It  was  no  joke  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  our  illustrious  duke  then ;  for  misfor¬ 
tune  did  not  suit  him  at  all,  but  caused  a 
great  alteration  in  him. 

Christmas  had  passed  silently  and  mourn¬ 
fully,  and  a  terrible  winter  bad  commenced. 

I  sat  sorrowfully,  too,  at  my  window  in  the 
gateway,  for  I  dare  not  go  away,  and  yet  bad 
nothing  to  do.  I  assure  you  I  could  have 
counted  the  footsteps  in  the  snow,  so  few  peo¬ 
ple  bad  gone  in  and  out  during  the  whole  day. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  light  the  lamps  in  the  corridors, 
when  the  Chamberlain  Vogel  went  past  and 
stepped  into  my  room  for  a  moment. 

**  Of  coarse  you  have  heard  it,”  he  said  as 
he  took  a  seat. 

“  What  ?”  I  asked  him  ;  “  I  know  no-  | 
thing  new.” 

“  Well#  that  the  White  Lady  began  show¬ 
ing  herself  in  the  palace  again  yesterday.” 

This  startled  me.  I  sprang  up  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  That  was  all  we  wanted  to  settle 
it.  Now  the  little  life  at  court  will  entirely 
cease,  and  each  of  the  royal  personages  fancy 
that  the  appearance  of  the  White  Lady  fore¬ 
bodes  his  speedy  death.  I  am  only  sorry 
for  the  poor  Princess ;  they  have  deprived 
her  of  her  liberty,  and  now  she  will  lose 
both  light  and  air.” 

“  Yes,  and  the  worst  is,”  the  chamberlain 
said,  “  that  the  White  Lady  disappears  in 
the  apartments  of  the  6rst  lady  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber.  She  comes  from  the  top  of  the 
corridor,  near  the  plate-room  and  court- mar¬ 
shal’s  office,  and  then  descends  the  narrow, 
steep  staircase  into  the  corridor  which  leads 
on  the  left  to  the  rooms  which  his  Highness 
formerly  inhabited,  and  on  the  right  to  the 
Princess  Marie’s  present  abode.  There  she 
sinks  into  the  ground.” 

I  trembled  all  over  as  I  asked  him,  “Does 
his  Highness  know  it  yet  ?” 

I  fancy  not,”  the  chamberlain  replied,  as 


he  stood  at  the  window,  and  played  the  tat¬ 
too  on  the  panes  ;  “  but  there  I  see  a  person 
coming  over  the  bridge,  who  will  be  able  to 
tell  us,  if  he  will.  You  know  him  better 
than  I  do  —  call  him  in.” 

It  was  Baron  Bilgram,  who  was  at  that 
time  page  to  his  Highness,  and  whom  I  had 
often  enough  let  in  and  out  by  night  without 
writing  bis  name  in  the  book. 

He  came  in  quickly  when  I  called  him,  and 
we  hurriedly  told  him  the  whole  story.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  he  would  laugh  at  it, 
for  he  was  still  young  and  careless.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  been  at  a  bad  school  for 
the  last  half  year,  and  had  attached  himself  to 
Count  Revel,  who,  though  many  years  older 
than  him,  was  only  three  or  four-and-tbirty, 
and  reckoned  the  handsomest  gentleman  at 
court.  The  count  was  a  very  haughty  man, 
and  wore  an  expression  as  if  he  found  no 
pleasure  in  any  thing.  He  was,  however, 
very  clever,  and  a  great  favorite  of  his  High¬ 
ness,  to  whom  he  was  first  adjutant,  so  that 
nobody  liked  to  say  aught  against  him. 

As  the  page  laughed  too  loudly  at  our 
superstition,  as  be  called  it,  I  at  length  be¬ 
came  vexed,  and  gave  vent  to  my  anger,  which 
is  not  often  the  case  with  me  :  for  I  said : 

“  If  the  gracious  gentleman  uttered  his  own 
sentiments,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  for  the  affair  will  prove  itselL 
But  what  he  now  says,  is  only  what  he  has 
heard  from  Count  Revel,  who  always  boasts 
of  his  freethinking,  that  he  may  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  call  his  faults  by  their  right  name. 

I  am  only  one  of  the  lowest  at  court,  but  the 
gracious  gentleman  would  do  better,  if  he 
would  listen  more  to  the  advice  of  a  humble 
man  than  to  the  finenesses  of  the  Count. 
Without  God  there  is  no  real  honor;  and 
when  1  see  how  pale  the  gracious  gentleman 
now  looks,  and  remember  how  healthy  he 
appeared  half  a  year  ago,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  the  Count  did  not  make  the  best  instructor 
for  youth.” 

The  chamberlain  was  terribly  alarmed  at 
my  remarks,  and  secretly  nudged  me ;  but  I 
knew  the  Baron  better,  for  if  be  w#8  not  pre¬ 
cisely  handsome,  he  had  the  most  honest- 
countenance  in  the  world,  and  was  a  true, 
worthy  German.  Nor  was  he  at  all  angry ; 
he  only  laughed  still  more,  and  said,  “  Don- 
nerwetter,Mathie8,are  you  a  preacher’s  son?” 

“The  gracious  gentleman  tries  to  make  the 
affair  ridiculous,”  I  replied,  without  suffering 
myself  to  be  frightened ;  “  but  still  1  am  in 
the  right ;  we  should  not  laugh  at  such  a 
thing,  for  no  one  knows  what  lives  between 
heaven  and  earth.  And  besides,  it  is  our  duty 
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to  trouble  ourselves  about  such  things,  and 
see  whether  it  is  a  ghost,  or  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  doubly  so  for  the  gracious  gentleman. 
For  what  would  the  Princess  say,  if  I  were 
to  tell  her  that  Baron  Bilgram  laughed  heart¬ 
ily,  because  the  White  Lady  had  disappeared 
in  her  apartments,  and  must  have  terrified 
her  to  death  ?”  ^ 

I  knew  very  well  that  the  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the'  Princess,  and  purposely  spoke 
thus  ;  for  he  was  almost  of  the  same  age  as 
herself,  and  had  been  her  favorite  playfellow 
when  a  child.  She  was  very  fond  of  him  too, 
and  was  always  the  same  with  him  ;  I  really 
believe  more  so  than  with  other  men ;  for  he 
was  not  handsome,  and  never  flattered,  but 
was  just  what  he  was. 

Still  1  could  not  account  for  the  terror 
which  my  last  words  caused  him.  He  sprang 
up  from  his  chair,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his 
voice  almost  failed  him,  as  he  said,  ^  That  is 
the  case,  tben  1  I  will  find  it  out,  even  if  a  le¬ 
gion  of  devils  rose  to  prevent  me  1  Trust  to 
me,  Mathies.  I  will  not  be  so  careless  any 
longer.” 

lire  good  boy  1  I  did  not  know  that  he  at 
that  time  loved  the  Princess  more  than  his 
life ;  that  he  had  grown  so  pale  and  thin, 
because  he  was  too  honorable  to  have  love- 
passages  with  his  sovereign’s  daughter,  and 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  his  wishes 
could  never  be  fulfilled.  Years  after,  how¬ 
ever,  he  told  me  so,  when  he  came  back 
wounded  from  Russia,  and  1  nursed  him  ; 
this  and  a  great  deal  more  of  my  story, 
which  I  will  repreat  to  you  in  his  words,  when 
1  do  not  know  it  from  my  own  experience. 

Thus  matters  stood.  Days  and  nights  pass¬ 
ed  in  this  way.  At  one  time  the  White 
Lady  showed  herself,  at  another  she  remained 
away ;  still  the  story  was  becoming  known 
in  the  town  with  all  sorts  of  additions,  and 
the  sentinels  crossed  and  blessed  themselves 
when  the  Apparition  entered  the  corridor,  and 
pressed  themselves  close  to  the  wall  to  make 
room  for  it  to  pass. 

Nothing  had  been  yet  said  to  the  Duke ; 
but  when,  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  morning,  the 
sentry  who  stood  in  the  narrow  corridor  near 
the  plate-room  was  found  dead  and  dashed 
to  pieces,  sixty  feet  below  in  the  palace  moat ; 
when  all  cried  unanimously,  although  not  a 
soul  had  witnessed  it,  that  the  White  Lady 
had  hurled  him  down ;  when  the  oldest  and 
best  g^nadiera  refused  to  face  the  ghost; 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  tell  his 
Highness  all  the  circumstances. 

After  a  long  consultation  at  the  court-mar¬ 
shal’s,  it  was  at  length  decided  that  Count 


von  Revel,  who  remained  perfectly  cool  in 
the  whole  aflair,  and  was  only  vexed  at  the 
disgrace  of  the  military,  should  inform  the 
Duke  of  the  occurrence. 

The  audience  lasted  a  considerable  time; 
the  Count,  however,  came  back  fully  satisfied; 
for  the  announcement  had  been  received  with 
perfect  calmness.  The  gossip  in  the  town 
appeared  disagreeable  to  the  Duke,  whence 
the  conversation  had  principally  turned  on 
the  method  to  be  employed,  by  which  best 
to  prevent  it.  Even  when  the  Duke  heard  of 
the  panic  among  his  soldiers,  he  was  at  first 
silent,  though  he  turned  as  red  as  fire,  and 
then  dismissed  the  adjutant  with  strict  orders 
to  recall  all  the  sentries  from  the  corridors 
and  front  passages,  and  leave  them  quite  un¬ 
guarded  for  the  present.  He  then  seated 
himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  employed 
himself  with  other  work. 

I  have  often  reflected  why  princes  grow  so 
clever,  and  learn  to  see  through  people  so 
I  well,  although  at  first  starting  they  are  not 
a  bit  cleverer  than  other  men’s  children.  They 
certainly  possess  every  advantage.  They  have 
all  they  want  at  their  command,  and  may  fol¬ 
low  the  first  impulse;  besides,  everybody 
only  brings  his  best  and  cleverest  ideas  be¬ 
fore  them.  But  it  cannot  result  from  this 
alone,  for  at  the  same  time  men  guard  them¬ 
selves  before  them  more  than  they  do  before 
their  equals.  The  main  thing  in  the  matter 
is,  that  the  prince  regards  every  thing,  even 
other  beings,  as  his  own  property ;  mine  and 
thine,  however,  makes  their  eyes  clfear,  just 
as  with  a  jeweller,  who  distinguishes  true 
from  false  at  a  distance,  and  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  deceived,  if  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  flaw  in  the  brilliancy  of  a  jewel. 

In  this  our  master  was  an  excellent  judge. 
He  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Count  must 
have  something  in  the  background  which  he 
would  not  express.  What  it  was,  he  of  course 
could  not  easily  discover ;  but  there  were  all 
sorts  of  intrigues  at  court,  which  crossed  one 
another  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  cautious  enough. 

Such  noble  gentlemen  do  not  like  free- 
spoken  persons  about  them  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  they  cannot  do  so,  or  else  H  would 
be  terribly  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  serious 
case,  however,  like  this,  those  people  rise  in 
value  into  whose  very  heart  they  can  see. 

The  Duke  was  disquieted,  as  little  as  he 
allowed  it  to  be  perceived.  He  walked  for  a 
long  while  up  and  down  his  room,  as  gloom¬ 
ily  and  irregularly  as  if  something  were  driv¬ 
ing  him  to  do  it  involuntarily.  At  last  he 
rang  for  the  page 
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The  Baron  entered,  andremained  standing 
on  the  threshold,  not  to  disturb  his  master  in 
his  thoughts ;  he,  however,  looked  him  firmly 
and  boldly  in  the  face  when  he  advanced  to¬ 
wards  him.  “Are  you  afraid  of  spirits 
the  Duke  asked,  and  looffed  at  him,  half  jest- 
ingly,  half  seriously. 

The  page's  mouth  revealed  a  slight  smile, 
but  he  replied,  after  a  little  reflection,  “  I  do 
not  know,  your  Highness ;  1  never  saw  one 
yet ;  but  1  believe  that  if  a  shadowless  being 
were  to  cross  my  path,  I  should  avoid  it, 
could  I  do  so  with  honor.” 

“  But,  if  the  spectre  were  to  meet  you  on 
duly  ?”  the  Duke  inquired  further. 

The  page  blushed,  and  was  sil  -nt. 

“  I  would  not  insult  you,  young  man.  A 
thing  which  is  surprUing  can  move  the  heart 
of  the  bravest,  and  you  yourself  confess  that 
you  do  not  know  the  invisible  net  in  which 
mortals  are  entangled,"  the  Duke  said,  very 
seriously. 

“  1  dare  not  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
for  only  a  trial  would  prove  the  truth  of  my 
words,’’  the  page  repled.  “  In  the  end,  a 
man  can  only  die  once,  and  1  do  not  think 
that  my  heart  would  quake  more  at  invisible 
hands  than  the  bullet  whose  path  1  cannot 
see  either.” 

The  Duke  regarded  him  kindly  “You  are 
in  the  righL  Good  nerves  and  a  good  con¬ 
science  renders  man  cold-blooded.  1  believe 
what  you  say  of  yourself.  We  will,  however, 
render  it  certain  ;  for  you  will  be  posted  to¬ 
night  in  the  corridor ;  you  already  know  the 
reason.  You  will  not  b«t  annoyed  by  com¬ 
pany  ;  I  have  withdrawn  all  the  sentinels 
from  this  part  of  the  palace.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  must  know  what  you  have  to  do.” 

Joy  beamed  in  the  young  inau’s  eyes ;  a 
weignt  was  taken  (tff  his  overburdened  heart; 
for  be  bad,  during  the  last  eight  days,  been 
yearning  to  meet  the  gboat  which  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  princess’s  ap.'uriments.  But  he 
had  nearly  always  been  on  duly,  and  on  those 
nights  when  he  was  disengaged,  and  had  been 
on  the  watch,  the  spectre  b.id  accidentally 
not  made  its  appearance. 

He  ottered  bis  thanks  to  the  Prince  for  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  him,  but  re¬ 
mained  in  the  room,  although  the  Duke  had 
appeared  to  dismiss  him  with  the  words : 

“At  eleven  o’clock,  then,  to  your  post, 
Baron.  From  now  till  then  you  have  leave 
to  prepare  yourself.  The  countersign  in  the 
old  palace  is  *  Calmness,'  and  to-morrow 
morning,  at  six,  report  yourself  to  me.  But 
stay,”  he  added,  as  the  page  remained  stand¬ 
ing  before  him ;  “  you  have  perfect  earU 


blanche — if  it  is  an  impostor — dead  or  alive. 

If  it  is  a  shadow,  you  must  ban  it,  for  it  must 
not  come  again.  Well  ?” 

“  I  have  two  requests  yet  to  make,  if  your 
Highness  will  grant  them,”  the  page  at  length 
said.  “  1  have  already  carefully  examined 
the  path  the  apparition  follows  several  times: 
on  the  upper  corridor  there  is  nut  space 
enough  to  stand  man  to  man  ;  1  would  pre¬ 
fer  taking  my  post  on  the  broad  pHs>age  on 
the  first  floor,  where  the  apparition  must 
come  down  the  narrow  staircase.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  I  should  wish  your  Highness 
to  allow  me  to  wear  a  common  grenadier  uni- 
foi  m  ;  it  will  be  safer,  for  the  ghost  will  not 
be  able  to  recosnize  me  at  a  distance.” 

“Consented,’’  the  Duke  said,  after  reflect 
ing  a  little ;  “  a  good  idea !”  He  even  offered 
him  his  hand,  and  called  to  him  as  he  quitted 
the  room :  “  Bilgram,  do  not  forget ;  you 
will  do  me  a  great  service,  and  can  employ 
any  method — any — but  no  disturbance.” 

Soon  after,  1  saw  the  young  man  come 
towards  the  old  palace  and  enter  my  room. 
He  seemed  quite  dehghted,  and  had  regained 
bis  ruddy  cheeks. 

“  Can  any  one  hear  us  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  How  could  they  through  those  walls  ?” 

I  said. 

“  Well,  then,  Mathies,  the  Duke  has  sent 
me.  You  must  bring  me  a  grenadier’s  uniform, 
with  the  accoutrements  and  musket,  into  the 
little  ante-room  before  the  rfpartments  hia 
Highness  formerly  rei-ided  in,  by  half-past 
ten.  A  light  is  nut  required ;  I  shall  see  as 
much  as  1  want  by  the  lamps  in  the  bioad 
passage.  It  will  cost  us  our  heads,  though, 
if  any  one  but  yourself  le.vrns  any  thing  about 
it.” 

“  At  your  service,”  I  s.'viJ. 

A  minister  might  have  come  to  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  done  it  without  the  Duke’s 
written  order.  But  the  young  man’s  word 
was  worth  more  to  me  than  a  hundred  pieces 
of  paper.  Consequently  1  did  what  he  re¬ 
quested,  and  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  it, 
so  cleverly  had  1  contrived  to  procure  the 
uniform  ;  and  1  carried  it  in  broad  daylight, 
when  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  seeing  me 
enter  the  palsce  with  a  bundle  to  the  duke’s 
former  apartments. 

Afterwards,  on  mv  return,  1  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  page.  He  pretended,  however, 
not  to  be  at  home,  and  only  opened  the  door 
when  I  mentioned  my  name  ;  he  then  double* 
locked  it  behind  us. 

He  had  a  damascened  dagger  and  his  pistol 
case  before  him,  and  was  meaning  the  arms 
most  carefully.  We  examined  every  screw- 
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bolt,  and  employed  at  leastaquarterof  an  hour 
in  selecting  the  best  flints.  At  last  we  had 
finished  our  task. 

“  So,”  he  said  :  “  now  I  will  sleep  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  eat  and  drink,  that  I  may 
have  all  my  strength,  for  I  have  a  trouble¬ 
some  task  to  night.” 

“  I  can  think  it,”  I  interrupted  him. 

But  you  must  not  think,”  he  said,  and 
then  none  of  your  thoughts  will  rise  to  your 
lips ;  but  you  can  listen.  Something  may 
happen  to  me — is  not  that  the  expression 
when  running  a  mortal  risk? — well,  then,  I 
have  no  fortune,  so  1  need  not  make  a  will ; 
but  you  shall  have  my  pistols,  and  you  can 
tell  the  Duke  that  I  leave  my  debts  to  him ; 
roy  mother  thinks  of  ^me  at  all  times,  but  to 

the  Princess  you  can - ”  He  paused  for 

a  time  ;  “Well,  then,  you  can  tell  her  frankly 
that  her  name  will  be  the  last  word  on  my 
lips.  And  now  make  haste  and  be  oflT,”  he 
added  merrily,  and  pushed  me  out  of  the 
door  as  if  I  had  been  a  child — so  powerful 
was  the  young  baron. 

Precisely  at  eleven  the  page  went  from  the 
ducal  apartments,  dressed  as  a  grenadier, 
into  the  broad  passage,  which  was  only  dimly 
lighted,  for  the  lamps  were  at  some  distance 
apart. 

In  the  first  place,  he  again  examined  the 
ground,  and  tried,  for  at  least  the  tenth  time, 
whether  the  stairs  down  which  the  apparition 
must  descend  were  not  wider  than  to  allow 
him  to  touch  both  walls  with  his  outstretched 
arms,  if  he  placed  himself  on  the  lowest 
stair. 

Then,  however,  his  only  care  was  to  keep 
himself  warm  and  awake,  for  it  had  become 
bitterly  cold.  He  placed  his  musket  in  the 
corner,  as  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  him, 
and  walked  up  and  down.  At  times  he 
stopped  before  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led 
from  the  upper  floor,  and  looked  up  ;  he 
then  w^ked  twenty  or  thirty  steps  farther 
than  there  was  any  occasion  to  do  down  the 
broad  passage  towards  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Princess  resided,  and  thought  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  just 
as  such  a  young  man  is  wont  to  do. 

The  Princess,  however,  was  not  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  but  at  a  party  at  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor’s,  wbo.at  that  time — and  there  was  good 
grounds  for  it — was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  foreign  envoys. 

Shortly  before  twelve,  her  carriage  drove 
up.  When  I  had  torn  the  gates  open,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  horses’  hoofs  reecho 
from  the  gateway  below,  and  he  smiled  at 
his  own  folly  as  he  quickly  seized  his  mus- 
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ket,  for  he  had  wished  the  doors  of  empty 
apartments  to  open  before  him. 

As  he  feared  that  the  Princess,  who  was 
now  coming  up  the  passage  with  her  ladies, 
might  recognize  him,  he  pulled  the  collar  of 
his  cloak  higher  u^,  and  pressed  his  bear¬ 
skin  schako  more  firmly  over  his  eyes.  He 
grounded  his  musket,  and  drew  up  close  to 
the  wall,  in  the  manner  prescribed  when  the 
royal  family  passed  a  sentry  in  the  pas-sages, 
for  presenting  arms  would  have  been  awk¬ 
ward. 

He  had  no  necessity  to  conceal  himself, 
for  the  Princess  hurried  past  without  even 
looking  at  the  sentry,  or  hearing  his  heart 
beat.  She  seemed  to  be  vexed,  and  in  a 
great  hurry,  for  dark  rings  shaded  her  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  was  contracted,  as  if  she  were 
more  ready  to  weep  than  laugh. 

The  page  heard  several  doors  open  and 
shut,  and  when  he  looked  out  into  the  court¬ 
yard,  saw  the  last  lights  extinguished  in  the 
garret-rooms.  All  was  quiet;  he  could  only 
hear  the  clang  of  his  own  footsteps. 

In  this  way  midnight  was  long  passed. 
The  page  thought  at  one  moment  on  the 
Princess,  at  another  on  his  annoyance  if  the 
apparition  did  not  present  itself,  and  the 
lon^-looked-for  opportunity  be  deferred. 

hortunately  the  cold  always  aroused  him 
from  his  reveries,  and  compelled  him  to 
think,  before  all,  how  be  should  keep  his 
hands  and  feet  warm. 

Still  he  did  not  take  his  eye  off  the  stairs, 
and  that  which  he  expected  really  took 
place,  when  he  had  nearly  resigned  all  hope. 

And  yet  a  cold  shudder  seized  upon  him 
when,  without  the  slightest  previous  sound, 
a  white  figure  appeared  at  the  stair-head, 
and  began  descending,  without  the  least 
noise. 

The  page  quickly  roused  himself,  loosed 
the  dagger  in  the  sheath,  threw  bis  cloak 
behind  him,  walked  to  the  stairs,  and  stood 
with  outstretched  arms  in  such  a  position 
that  the  apparition  must  necessarily  walk 
into  his  arms,  unless  it  turned  back. 

It  came  down  slowly,  step  by  step,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,  though  it  must 
have  seen  the  grenadier  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  long  before.  The  page  repeatedly 
told  me  that  all  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed 
to  have  rushed  to  his  head,  and  a  shower  of 
sparks  dazzled  his  eyes.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  quit  his  position. 

When  the  figure  was  six  steps  above  him, 
he  cried,  “Halt!  in  the  Duke’s  name.” 

The  figure  stopped,  and  motioned  to  him 
with  its  hand.  He  did  not  trouble  himself 
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about  this,  for  he  had  regained  his  self-pos¬ 
session  and  his  coolness.  You  will  not 
pass  me,”  he  exclaimed,  until  I  know  who 
or  what  you  are  !” 

The  page  must  have  been  well  prepared, 
for  he  had  scarce  uttered  the  words  before 
the  figure  leaped  upon  him  like  a  tiger  on 
its  prey,  and  tried  to  hurl  him  to  the 
ground. 

It  did  not  succeed,  however.  The  page 
seized  the  man  in  his  arms,  almost  without 
yielding  a  step,  and  a  silent  struggle  com¬ 
menced,  about  which  he  never  liked  to  speak 
afterwards,  for  he  felt  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  that  his  assailant  was  the  stronger,  and 
determined  on  having  his  enemy’s  life  for 
bis  own  ;  he  did  not  hope  to  gain  the  victory, 
and  he  was  too  proud  to  call  for  assistance. 

His  only  good  fortune  was,  that  bis  assail¬ 
ant  must  have  walked  some  distance  in  the 
cold,  so  that  his  fingers  were  benumbed,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  draw  his  dagger,  which 
the  baron  plainly  felt  beneath  his  dress, 
when  he  pressed  him  closely  to  him  in  the 
death-struggle. 

Thus  they  at  length  fell  to  the  ground,  one 
above  the  other  alternately,  so  that  the  page 
felt  the  warm  breath  which  streamed  out  from 
behind  his  enemy’s  silken  mask.  At  length, 
however,  the  page  managed  to  draw  his  dag¬ 
ger,  and,  in  his  unbounded  fury,  was  about 
to  strike,  when  his  opponent  suddenly  quitted 
his  hold,  and  whispered,  as  if  ashamed  to 
beg  his  life — “  Bilgram,  I  am  Revel ;  I  give 
myself  up  on  my  word  :  but  listen  to  me.” 

The  page  hesitated  a  moment  before  with¬ 
drawing  the  dagger  from  his  breast;  but  a 
sudden  attack  of  trembling  assailed  him  ;  he 
loosed  bis  hold  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Quite 
exhausted,  he  leaned  against  the  wall ;  the 
strangest  thoughts  flitted  across  his  mind, 
like  swallows  round  a  church  tower,  where 
one  is  no  sooner  gone  than  another  arrives ; 
until,  at  length,  the  Duke’s  words  occurred  to 
him,  “  He  must  not  come  again.” 

UU  opponent  had,  in  the  mean  while,  also 
risen,  and  they  stood  opposite  one  another 
for  a  while,  gasping  for  breath. 

At  length  the  page  said,  “  I  must  know 
what  you  do  here,  if  I  am  to  help  myself  or 
you.” 

“A  short  question — a  short  reply,”  the 
count  rejoined  ;  “  I  love  the  Princess  Marie, 
and  she  loves  me  in  return.  They  have  shut 
her  up,  so  that  1  can  only  reach  her  by  em¬ 
ploying  this  superstitious  tale.  She  and  I 
are  both  lost  if  you  speak.” 

“  She  loves  him,  and  she  is  lost.”  A  sharp 
pain  pierced  the  page’s  heart ;  but  after  long 


reflection,  he  said,  "  You  have  broken  your 
oath  to  your  roaster.  Revel — I  despise  you 
for  it — and  yet  1  will  risk  my  word  and  trust 
to  yours.  Promise  me,  on  your  honor,  that 
you  will  never  attempt  this  again,  and  never 
tell  the  Princess  who  or  what  is  the  cause  of 
it,  then  I  will  save  you  for  her  sake.” 

The  Count  promised.  The  Baron  then  led 
him  hurriedly  into  the  ante-room,  where  be 
changed  his  own  dress,  and  silently  intimated 
to  the  Count  that  he  should  put  on  the  grena¬ 
dier’s  cloak  and  follow  him.  Then  he  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  gate,  and  said  to  me,  when 
I  had  let  the  Count  out,  and  was  again  fasten¬ 
ing  the  bolt :  ”  The  Count  von  Revel’s  name 
must  not  be  entered  in  the  book  ;  every  thing 
else  is  in  order,  Mathies.  I  will  go  and  have 
a  sound  sleep ;  mind  that  I  am  called  pre¬ 
cisely  at  five  o’clock,  for  1  must  take  in  my 
report  at  six.” 

'He  must  have  been  tired  to  death,  he  look¬ 
ed  BO  sad,  and  his  eyes  were  quite  dim.  In 
consequence,  I  did  not  ask  him  any  further 
questions,  but  wished  him  “Good-night.” 

The  next  morning  the  Duke  admitted  him 
directly,  though  his  Highness  had  hardly  left 
his  bed,  and  received  him  with  a  meaning 
inquiry:  “And  now,  my  dear  Baron.” 

“  It  will  not  return,  your  Highness,”  the 
page  replied^  and  was  then  silent. 

“  But  what  was  it?”  the  Duke  asked,  with 
evident  pleasure. 

“  It  will  not  return,  your  Highness,”  the 
page  repeated.  “I  pledge  you  my  word. 
That  I  may  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
details  is  a  favor  which  my  prince,  as  first 
gentleman  of  the  land,  will  not  refuse  me, 
for  ray  honor  closes  my  lips.” 

The  Duke  was  astonished  ;  still,  thoughts 
may  have  occurred  to  him,  to  which  he  did 
not  like  to  give  way,  and  which  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  veil  in  mystery.  He  walked  hurriedly 
to  the  page,  and  said  :  “Your  word  is  enough 
— have  you  any  favor  to  ask  ?  If  so;  it  is 
granted  you  beforehand.” 

“Yodr  Highness’s  kindness  has  prevented 
a  request  which  I  hardly  dared  to  ask.  I 
hear  that  the  Second  Regiment  of  Hussars  has 
received  orders  to  march,  and  I  should  desire 
to  be  appointed  to  it.” 

The  Prince  looked  at  him,  and  nodded  ;  he, 
however,  made  no  other  reply  to  the  request, 
although  he  dismissed  the  page  very  kindly. 

In  the  ante-room.  Count  von  Revel  was 
waiting  as  usual.  He  and  the  page  saluted 
one  another,  because  the  other  adjutants 
were  standing  around;  but  from  that  time 
they  never  spoke  again,  nor,  I  believe,  did 
I  they  ever  meet. 
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Now  they  are  all  gone,  and  their  restless¬ 
ness  has  become  peace. 

The  best  of  them  all  death  carried  off  hrst. 
The  page  entered  on  the  campaign  as  captain, 
and  returned  a  colonel  and  a  cripple.  There 
was  no  hope  that  the  invalid  would  recover, 
although  the  Duke  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  save  him. 

^The  Queen  was  never  happy ;  the  Count 
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von  Revel  alone  enjoyed  himself  all  his  life, 
for  he  understood,  better  than  any  one  else, 
how  to  be  cautious  and  careless  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  is  always  the  safest  on  slip¬ 
pery  ground.  At  last  they  say  he  became  a 
Catholic,  and  according  to  the  old  proverb 
this  would  be  very  possible.  Well !  Ood  be 
merciful  to  his  soul  I  I  never  could  bear 
him. 


From  Chambert*  Journal. 
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Mr.  Lowkll  is  yet  another  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  few,  among  the  younger  birds  of 
America,  who  have  secured  an  audience, 
however  small  hitherto,  on  th's  side  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Avowedly  a  poet  of  progress,  the 
teal  of  bis  excelsior  minstrelsy  is  perhaps  too 
fervent  and  vociferous  fur  the  taste  of  some 
readers ;  while  to  others  it  is  his  chiefest 
merit  and  surest  guaranty  of  welcome. 
Although  he  has  been  described  as  a  hermit, 
who  fiom  the  cloister  and  the  cell  comes 
forth  into  the  highways  of  existence,  to  spe¬ 
culate  on  the  events  of  life,  and  to  narrate, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  busy  multitude, 
some  legend  he  has  learned  in  seclusion,  he 
is  no  dreaming  solitaire,  no  meie  creature  of 
reverie  and  “  dainty  sweet”  melancholy,  but, 
in  good  New  England  sense,  and  with  strung 
New  England  emphasis,  a  practical  “  work-a- 
day,”  healthy  songster,  whose  clear  voice 
tells  of  sound  heart  and  lungs,  to  which  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  of  life  come  nowise 
amiss.  Little  patience  has  he  with  the  self- 
absorbed  rhymer  who  lies,  from  morn  to 
dewy  eve,  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass 
little  reverence  for  the  ‘‘silken  bards”  who 
walk  delicately,  and  only  on  ground  where 
they  need  not  fear  to  graze  their  feet  against 
a  stone.  His  ambitiun  as  a  poet  is  to  aid  in 
ringing  out  what  our  laureate  calls  “  false 
pride  in  place  and  blood,”  “old  shapes  of 
foul  disease,”  “  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold,” 
“  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin,  the  faithless 
coldness  of  the  times.*”  On  the  political  and 
social  questions  agitated  by  his  countrymen, 
he  speaks  out  his  convictions  with  energy 


and  even  passionate  earnestness — proclaim¬ 
ing,  in  trumpet- notes  of  no  uncertain  sound, 
his  loyalty  to  whatsoever  is  noble  and  of 
good  report,  and  his  quick  intolerance  of 
wrong.  On  the  capture  of  certain  fugitive' 
slaves  near  Washington,  fur  instance,  his  in¬ 
dignation  is  roused  to  “  see  law-shielded  ruf- 
6ans  slay  the  men  who  fain  would  win  their 
own,”  and  against  those  who  can  look  on 
in  apathy,  and  stifle  the  sympathies  “  that 
make  man  truly  man.”  In  proud  protest,  ho 
says  of  himself — 

I  first  drew  breath  in  England’s  air,  and  from  her 
hardy  breast 

Sucked  in  the  tyrant-hating  milk  that  will  not  let 
me  rest ; 

And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the  dulUrd  and 
the  tame, 

’Tis  but  my  Bay-siate  dialect — our  fathers  spake 
the  same ! 

Allegiance  to  the  state  he  is  ready  to  subor¬ 
dinate,  therefore,  to  what  he  recognizes  as 
the  instincts  of  nature  in  such  a  case  as  this ; 
good  citizenship  he  refuses  to  prefer  to  broad 
humanity,  cxchiiming : 

Man  is  more  than  constitutions;  better  rot  be¬ 
neath  the  sod 

Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are 
doubly  fal.se  to  God  !  „ 

Nor  can  he  comprehend  those  who  “  hear 
with  quiet  pulse  of  loathsome  deeds,”  such 
as  he  here  denounces.  Them  he  warns  that 
the  slaves  of  North  America  are  as  certainly 
decreed  to  liberation  from  the  house  of  bond- 
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age,  as  were  the  Hebrews  of  yore  to  their 
exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  that  if 
modem  slavemasters  will  be  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  passage  may  be 
through  another  Red  Sea,  "  whose  surges 
are  of  gore.” 

God  works  for  all.  Ye  cannot  hem  the  hope  of 
being  free 

With  paralmis  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range 
or  sea. 

Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth’s  lips,  be  callous  as 
ye  will. 

From  |sotil  to  soul,  o’er  all  the  world,  leaps  one 
electric  thrill. 

Chain  down  your  slaves  with  ignorance,  ye  can¬ 
not  keep  apart. 

With  all  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  human  heart 
from  heart : 

When  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay  State’s 
iron  shore. 

The  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day 
be  no  more. 

That  day  he  would  thus  eagerly,  with  no 
muffled  bells,  but  with  resonant,  far-vibrat¬ 
ing  chimes,  “  ring  in.” 

In  illustration  of  the  same  view  of  the 
earnest  purpose  of  his  vocation,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  :  a  ”  foiled  potentiality”  is  the 
subject. 

Who  i.s  lie  that  skulks,  afraid 
Of  the  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

Shuddering  if  perchance  a  gleam 
Of  old  nobleness  should  stream 
Through  the  pent,  unwholesome  room 
Where  his  sunk  soul  cowers  in  gloom — 
Spirit  sad  beyond  the  rest 
^  more  instinct  for  the  best  7 
’Tis  a  poet  who  was  sent 
For  a  bad  world’s  punishment. 

By  compelling  it  to  see 
Golden  glimpses  of  To  Be ; 

By  compelling  it  to  hear 
Songs  that  prove  the  angels  near ; 

Who  was  sent  to  be  the  tongue 
Of  the  weak  and  spirit-wrung. 

Whence  the  fiery-winged  Despair 
In  men’s  shrinking  eyes  might  flare. 

’Tie  our  hope  doth  fashion  us 
To  base  use  or  glorious : 

He  who  might  have  been  a  lark 
Of  Truth’s  morning,  from  tlie  dark 
Raining  down  meMious  hope 
Of  a  freer,  b; 

Aspirations, 

Of  the  spirit 

Chose  to  be  a  bird  of  night, 

'  Which,  with  eyes  refusing  light. 

Hooted  from  some  hollow  tree 
Of  the  world’s  idolatry. 

’Tis  his  punishment  to  hear 
Flutterings  of  pinions  near, 
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roader  scope, 
prophecies 
full  sunrise. 


And  his  own  vain  wings  to  feel 
Drooping  downwards  to  his  heel ; 

All  their  grace  and  import  lost. 

Burdening  his  weary  ghost: 

Ever  walking  by  his  side 
He  must  see  his  angel-guide. 

Who  at  intervale  doth  turn 
Looks  on  him  so  sadly  stern. 

With  such  ever-new  surprise 
Of  hushed  anguish  hi  her  eyes. 

That  it  seems  the  light  of  day 

From  around  him  shrinks  away . 

Then  the  mountains  whose  while  peaks 
(’atch  the  morning’s  earliest  streaks. 

He  must  see,  wliere  prophets  sit. 

Turning  east  their  faces  lit. 

Whence,  with  footsteps  beautiful. 

To  the  earth,  yet  dim  and  dull. 

They  the  gladsome  tidings  bring 
Of  the  sunlight’s  hastening : 

Never  can  time  hills  of  Miss 
Be  o'ercUmbed  by  feet  like  his  ! 

Passing  over  several  fine  poems,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  specimens,  we  come  to  one 
entitled  An  Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  interest  excited  by  a 
passenger’s  reference  to  Burns. 

He  spoke  of  Bums ;  men  rude  and  rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple  stufT, 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned. 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears. 

His  brookdike  songs,  whom  glory  never  weaned 
From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe. 

Sunlike,  o’er  faces  brown  and  hard. 

As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

And  so  the  poet  proceeds  to  comment  on 
this,  as  a  sight  to  strengthen  and  purify  our 
faith  in  humanity,  believing  that  these  list¬ 
ening  travellers  will  carry  away  something  of 
a  finer  reverence  for  beauty,  truth,  and  love, 
their  untutored  hearts  reflecting  a  clearer 
trust  and  manhood  than  before.  Rhacus  is  a 
gracefully- told  myth,  showing  how  truth  will 
never  let  alone  the  heart  that  once  bath 
sought  her,  though  that  heart,  immersed  in 
worldliness,  brush  ofif  her  "  sweet  and  unre¬ 
proachful  messengers”  with  impatience  and 
sharp  rebuff ;  and  how  the  heart  may  suffer 
by  this  its  disloyalty  to  “  the  fair  benignity  of 
unveiled  Truth,  that  plighted  us  her  holy 
troth  ere  while.”  The  well-known  circum¬ 
stance  of  Cromwell’s  proposed  departure 
from  England  to  join  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  is 
the  subject  of  A  Glance  behind  the  Curtain, 
exhibiting  the  future  dictator  in  colloquy 
with  John  Hampden  on  the  emigration  pro- 
IT 
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ject,  as  they  stand  togfether  on  the  pier, 

“  looking  to  where  a  little  craft  lay  moored, 
swayed  by  the  lazy  current  of  the  Thames.” 
Hampden  urges  an  exodus  from  a  luxurious 
land  of  bondage  to  that  “  savage  clime  where 
men  as  yet  are  free  while  Cromwell  is  re- 
strfuned  from  assent  by  an  inward  voice,  which 
says  that  Freedom  has  yet  a  work  for  him 
todoatbome.  ' 

What  should  we  do  in  that  sutall  colony 

Of  pinched  fanatics  7 . 

Not  there,  amid  the  stormy  wilderness, 

Should  we  learn  wisdom ;  or,  if  learnt,  what  room 
To  put  it  into  act — else  worse  than  naught  7 
We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 
Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexdd  sea 
Of  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to  wreck 
Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream. 

Than  in  a  cycle  of  New  England  sloth.* 

The  following  picture  oi Midnight  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  this  poet’s  manner  in  dealing  with 
such  a  poet’s  commonplace  : 

The  moon  shines  white  and  silent  on  the  mist, 
which,  like  a  tide 

Of  some  enchanted  ocean,  o’er  the  wide  marsh 
doth  glide. 

Spreading  its  ghost-like  billows  silently  far  and 
wide. 

A  vague  and  starry  magic  makes  all  things 
mysteries, 

*  An  evident  echo  of  Tennyson’s —  ^ 

“  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.”  | 


And  lures  the  earth’s  dumb  spirit  np  to  the  longing 
skies: 

1  seem  to  hear  dim  whispers  and  tremnlous  replies. 

The  fire-flies  o’er  the  meadow  in  pulses  come 
and  go ; 

'The  elm  trees’  heavy  shadow  weighs  on  the  grass 
below ; 

And  faintly  from  tiie  distance  the  dreaming  cock 
doth  cro'v. 

All  things  look  strange  and  mystic;  the  very  bushes 
swell, 

Aral  take  wild  shapes  and  notions,  as  if  beneath 
a  spell — 

They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs,  from  childhood 
known  so  w’ell. 

The  snow  of  deepest  silence  o’er  every  thing  doth 

So  beautiful  and  quiet,  and  yet  so  like  a  pall — 
As  if  all  life  were  ended, and  rest  were  come  to  all. 

O  wild  and  wondrous  midnight !  there  is  a  might 
in  thee 

To  make  the  charmed  body  almost  like  spirit  be. 
And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses  of  immortality  ! 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr. 
Lowell’s  writings  in  prose,  the  Biglore  Papert, 
&c.,  are  widely  read  and  highly  praised  by 
his  fellow-countrymen;  but  the  humor  and 
fancy  which  characterize  them  seem  to  be 
appreciated  by  such  only  as  are  “  native  and 
to  the  manner  bom.”  And  considering  their 
aim,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
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ALWAYS 

As  we  grope  through  the  mental  gloom  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  stumbling  over  the  lamenta¬ 
ble  ruins  of  libraries,  and  schools,  and  arts, 
it  is  sometimes  the  good  fortune  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  see,  glittering  at  his  feet,  a  jewel  of 
price  and  brilliancy — glittering  among  the 
crushed  and  irrecognizable  fragments  of  arts 
gone  by,  and  the  gross  and  clumsy  para¬ 
phernalia  of  a  barbarian  epoch. 

As  bright  a  jewel  as  ever  shone  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  intellectuid  darkness  and  ignorance 
was  a  man  admired,  revered,  beloved,  hated, 
followed,  celebrated  in  his  own  age ;  and  who 
has  been  famous  to  successive  ages  and  to 
this  age  almost  universally,  not  for  what  he 
had  ^e  greatest  cause  to  ground  his  fame 
upon — for  his  learning,  his  Moqueace,  or  his 
pnilosophy — but  for  being  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  most  romantic  love  stories  the  world  ever 


UNITED. 

wept  at — for  being  Abelard,  the  husband  of 
Heloise. 

The  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  if  it  be 
not  universally  known,  is  at  least  universally 
public.  That  a  thing  can  be  the  latter  with¬ 
out  being  the  former,  I  need  only  call  Dr. 
Johnson  (in  his  criticism  on  Kenrick)  to 
prove.  Every  pair  of  lovers  throughout  the 
civilized  world  have  heard  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  They  are  as  familiar  in  the  mouth 
as  Hero  and  Leander,  Pyramns  and  Thisbe, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  Darby  and  Joan,  Jobson 
and  Nell.  Yet  beyond  their  names,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  lovers,  not  one  person  in 
twenty  knows  much  about  any  of  these  peiv 
sonages.  Every  visitor  to  Paris  has  seen  the 
Gothic  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  in  the 
cemetery  of  P6re  la  Chiuse.  Every  reader 
of  Pope  will  remember  his  exquisite  poetical 
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paraphrase  of  Heloi'se’s  epistles  to  Abelard. 
Every  student  of  the  urbane  and  self-de¬ 
vouring  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  has  once 
wept  and  now  yawns  over  the  philosophic 
sentimentalities  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  these  immortal  lovers 
are  on  the  lips  of  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
but  of  the  man  Abelard  and  of  the  woman 
Heldise,  what  they  really  were  like,  and  what 
they  really  did  and  sutfered,  the  knowledge 
of  the  vast  majority  of  readers  is  very  limited 
indeed.  Their  renown  has  been  transmitted 
from  century  to  century  with  the  triple 
consecration  of  genius,  passion,  and  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  yet  their  works  have  l^een  forgotten, 
and  the  history  of  their  lives  has  become  a 
tradition  rather  than  a  chronicle. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  much 
of  our  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
this  paper — in  England,  at  least — is  purely 
legendary,  that  in  the  voluminous  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  there  is 
but  one  work  to  be  found  in  English  con¬ 
cerning  Abelard  and  lleloise ;  and  this  is 
but  a  trumpery  imitation  of  Pope’s  poetical 
version  of  the  letters.  Scattered  through  the 
various  biographical  dictionaries  are  sundry 
meagre  notes  of  Abelard  and  his  spouse. 
These  are  all  founded  upon  the  only  English 
work  of  importance  on  this  topic  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  meet  with,  (and  the  Museum 
does  not  possess  it;)  The  History  of  the 
lives  of  Abeillard  and  Helo'isa,  by  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Joseph  Herrington  :  Basle,  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-three.”  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
biography,  sensible  translations  of  the  Hia- 
toria  calamilatum  of  Abelard,  and  of  Helo- 
ise’s  letters ;  but  the  good  clergyman  has 
not  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  consult 
the  authorities  contemporary  with  his  hero 
and  heroine  ;  and  has,  in  writing  their  lives, 
taken  for  granted  as  historical  and  authentic 
all  the  romantic  hgments  of  a  certain  clerical 
rascal,  one  Dom  Gervaise,  formerly  a  Trap- 
pist,  but  who  had  been  drummed  out  of  that 
austere  society ;  and  who,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty,  published  a  “  History 
of  Peter  Abeillard,  Abbot  of  St  Gildas,  and 
of  Elo'isa  his  wife.”  This  work  was  interest¬ 
ing  and  piquant,  certainly ;  but  in  it  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case  were,  for  purely  bookselling 
purposes,  overlaid  with  a  farrago  of  romance 
and  legendary  gossip.  However,  Mr.  Ber- 
rington’s  well-meaning  quarto,  and  the  dic¬ 
tionary  memoirs  fouled  upon  it,  together 
with  Pope  and  his  imitator,  are  all  the 
authorities  we  can  muster  on  this  world- 
known  theme.  One  would  imagine  that  the 


Germans — fond  as  they  are  of  sentimental 
metaphysics  —  would  have  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  history  of  Abelard  for  elucidation 
and  disquisition.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  only  three  German  authors  of 
any  note  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
at  any  length  about  Maitre  Pierre  and  bis 
wife.  Herr  Moritz  Carridre  has  undertaken 
to  eliminate  Abelard’s  system  of  philosophy ; 
in  which  he  has  done  little  more  than  trans¬ 
late  the  remarks  of  the  moat  recent  French 
writers  thereupon.  Herr  Fessler,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  metaphysical  UtUratewr,  has 
taken  the  subject  up  in  the  most  orthodox 
style  of  Fog  ;  descanting,  and  doubting,  and 
re-doubting,  until  the  fog  becomes  positively 
impervious ;  and  Abelard  disappears  entirely 
within  it,  leaving  nothing  before  the  eyes 
but  a  hazy  mass  of  black  letters  sprawling 
over  whitey -brown  pages,  in  a  stitched  cover 
of  blue  sugar-paper.  The  third  sage,  Herr 
Feuerbach,  (Leipsic,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty- four,)  is  yet  bolder  in  his  metaphysical 
obscurity.  His  book  is  called  ‘‘Abelard  and 
Heloise but  beyond  these  names  dimly 
impressed  on  the  title-page,  the  beings  they 
stand  for  are  not  once  mentioned  agiun 
throughout  the  work;  and  M.  de  Remusat 
conjectures  that  by  Abelard  and  Heloise,  the 
foggy  Herr  means  Art  and  Humanity.  This 
is  /ueus  a  non  lucendo  with  a  vengeance  ! 

In  France,  however,  to  make  amends,  the 
lives  and  writings  of  this  unhappy  pair  have 
been  a  fertile  theme  fur  the  most  illustrious  of 
modern  French  scholars.  The  accomplished 
Madame  Guizot,  the  academicians  Villenave 
and  Philarete-Chasles,  the  erudite  Bibliophile 
Jacob,  (Paul  Lacroix,)  have  all  written  well 
on  the  subject  of  Maitre  Peirre.  If  or  must 
we  forget  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six  first  published  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  Abelard  himself,  the  Sic  et 
non  and  the  Oda  FUbilet,  or  Songs  of  La¬ 
mentation  of  Abelard,  from  a  manuscript 
which  had  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  The  earliest  of  the  modern 
writers  upon  Abelard  was  the  famous  and 
brilliant  Bussy-Rabutin ;  the  latest,  M.  Charles 
de  Remusat ;  who  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty -six  published  in  Paris  a  voluminous 
and  elaborate  work  entitled  Abelard.  No; 
not  the  last.  M.  de  Remusat  is  but  the 
penultimate ;  for  even  as  we  write,  comes  the 
announcement  that  the  great  master  of  phi¬ 
losophical  bk^raphy,  M.  Guizot  himself,  has 
entered  the  list,  and  has  added  hia  Abelard 
to  the  distinguished  catalogue. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise  remains  to  be  written. 
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Elaborate  as  M.  de  Remusat’s  work  is,  it  is  noble;  his  admirers  the  fairest  of  the  fair! 
more  a  scholarlike  explanation  and  examina-  his  very  adversaries  were  popes,  saints,  and 
tion  of  the  system  of  philosophy  and  theology  martyrs.  ' 

professed  and  taught  by  Abelard,  than  a  life  In  the  year  of  grace  eleven  hundred  and 
history  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Oildas  and  the  eighteen,  when  Louis  the  Fat  was  king  of  the 
Abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  The  held  is  yet  open  French  people,  the  metropolis  was  entirely 
for  a  history  of'the  lives  and  adventures,  the  contained  in  that  space  which  at  the  present 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  Abelard  and  He-  day  forms  one  of  its  smallest  sections — the 
lo'ise;  of  Abelard,  more  especially,  could  bis  Citd  of  Paris.  In  this  famous  island,  di- 
history  be' separated  from  that  of  his  partner  viding,  as  all  men  know,  the  river  Seine 
in  joy  and  misery — for  Abelard  was  the  glory  into  two  arms,  were  concentrated  all  the 
of  his  age.  Far  removed  above  those  obscure  grandeurs  of  the  kingdom — the  church,  the 
schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  whose  names  royal  palace,  the  law,  the  schools.  These 
are  only  dimly  remembered  now  in  connection  powers  had  here  their  seat.  Two  bridges 
with  some  vain  polemical  dispute,  he  was  a  united  the  island  to  the  two  shores  of  the 
poet,  a  musician,  a  philosopher,  a  jurist ;  a  river.  The  Grand  Pont  led  to  the  right  bank, 
scholar  unrivalled;  a  dialectician  unmatched  ;  towards  the  quarter  where,  between  the  an- 
a  theologian  whose  mouth — as  his  adversaries  cient  churches  of  8t.  Germain  TAuxerrois 
confess^ — was  only  to  be  closed  by  blows,  and  St.  Gervais,  a  few  foreign  merchants  had 
His  profound  learning,  his  commanding  elo-  begun  to  settle,  attracted  by  the  already 
quence,  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  fhe  considerable  renown  of  the  Lutetia  of  the 
l^auty  of  his  person,  the  purity  of  his  morals  Gauls.  Towards  the  left  bank  the  Petit  Pont 
— until  his  fatal  passion — made  him  the  de-  led  to  the  foot  of  that  hill,  then,  as  now, 
light,  and  wonder,  and  pride  of  France  and  crowned  by  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  G6n6- 
of  Europe.  He  was  the  only  man  among  vieve,  the  patroness  of  Paris.  The  neigh- 
crowds  of  schoolmen  and  scholiasts,  and  ca-  boring  meadows  or />re«  (particularly  towards 
suists  and  sciolists,  who  was  wise  enough  to  the  foot  of  the  Petit  Pont)  became  gradu- 
comprehend,  and  bold  enough  to  defend  the  ually  frequented  by  the  scholars  or  students 
sublime  doctrine  of  Plato,  “  that  God  is  the  or  cUrcs,  who  attenced  the  scholastic  con- 
seat  of  ideas,  as  space  is  the  seat  of  bodies;  course  in  the  Citd.  The  number  of  those 
and  that  the  soul  was  an  emanation  of  the  noisy  and  turbulent  young  men,  always  in- 
Divine  essence,  from  whom  it  imbibed  all  its  creasing,  soon  overflowed  the  confined  limits 
ideas;  but  that  having  sinned,  it  was  de-  of  the  Cit6.  So  they  crossed  the  Petit  Pont 
graded  from  its  first  estate,  and  condemned  into  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  St. 
to  union  with  the  body,  wherein  it  is  con-  G^n^vidve— first  to  play  and  gambol  and 
fined  as  in  a  prison ;  that  its  forgetfulness  of  fight  on  its  pleasant  green  sward  ;  afterwards 
its  former  ideas  was  the  natural  consequence  — when  inns  and  lodging-houses  were  built 
of  that  penalty;  and  that  the  benefit  of  re-  for  their  accommodation — to  dwell  in  them, 
ligion  consists  in  repairing  this  loss  by  gra-  Thus,  opposite  the  city  of  commerce  grew 
dually  leading  back  the  soul  to  its  first  up  little  by  little  a  city  of  learning ;  and 
conceptions.”  This  doctrine,  in  contradis-  betwixt  the  two,  maintained  its  grim  state 
tinction  to  the  ridiculous  figments  of  the  the  city  of  law  and  the  priesthood.  The 
Nominalists,  the  Realists,  and  Conceptual-  quarter  inhabited  by  the  students  came  soon 
bts  of  his-age  ;  this,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  to  be  denominated  U  jxit/g  Latin,  and  it  is 
— illustrated  by  the  polemics  of  Aristotle,  thus  called  to  the  day  1  live  and  write  in. 
enriched  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  In  the  Cite,  opposite  to  the  sovereign’s 
afterwards  matured  by  Malebranche,  Des-  palace — where  in  those  days  the  sovereign 
cartes,  and  Leibnitz — was  taught  by  Peter  himself  adminbtered  justice,  and  where  in 
Abelard  to  thousands  of  scholars  of  every  these  days  justice  is  yet  administered  in  his 
nation  in  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  name — stood  the  great  metropolitan  church  of 
Norman  Kings  of  England  were  laying  waste  NbtreDame;  and  around  it  were  ranged  fifteen 
their  own  dominions  to  make  bunting-forests  other  churches,  like  sofdiers  guarding  their 
for  their  beasts  of  venery;  while  princes  queen.  Notre  Dame,  or  at  least  the  successor 
and  emperors  were  signing  proclamations  of  the  first  Basilica,  yet  frowns  over  the  Citd 
with  their  “  mark,”  made  by  their  gaunlet-  in  massive  immensity ;  but,  of  the  fifteen 
fingers  dipped  in  ink;  while  the  blackest  churches,  not  one  vestige  remains.  Here,  in 
ignorance,  the  most  brutal  violence,  the  the  shadows  of  these  churches  and  of  the 
grossest  and  most  debasing  superstition,  cathedral ;  in  dusky  cloisters ;  in  sombre 
evemtn  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe.  The  halls;  upon  the  shadowy  lawns  of  high- walled 
friends  of  Abelard  were  tbe  noblest  of  the  gardens,  went  and  came  a  throng  of  studeuVs 
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of  all  degrees,  of  all  occapations,  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  fame  of  the  schools  of  Paris  drew 
towards  them  (as  in  one  department,  medi¬ 
cine,  they  do  still)  scholars  from  every  land 
on  the  face  of  t^  yet  discovered  globe. 
Here,  amidst  the  confusions  of  costumes,  and 
ranks,  and  languages,  and  ages,  glided  solemn 
priests  and  sage  professors.  Above  them  all, 
preeminent,  unrivalled,  unquestioned  in  his 
intellectual  sovereignty,  moved  a  man  in  the 
rime  of  life,  with  a  broad  and  massive  fore- 
ead,  a  proud  and  piercing  glance,  a  manly 
gait,  whose  beauty  yet  preserved  the  brilliancy 
of  youth,  while  admitting  to  participate  with 
it  the  deeper  hues  of  maturity.  The  simple 
elegance  of  his  manners,  alternately  affable 
and  haughty ;  an  imposing  yet  graceful  pre¬ 
sence  ;  the  respectful  curiosity  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  whom  he  did  not  know,  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  admiration  of  the  multitudes  he  did  know, 
who  hung  upon  his  words,  all  announced  in 
him  the  most  powerful  in  the  schools,  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  land,  the  most  beloved 
in  the  Citd.  Old  men  uncovered  as  he  passed ; 
women  at  the  doors  held  out  their  little 
children  to  him  ;  maidens  above  drew  aside 
the  curtains  from  their  latticed  casements,  and 
blushingly  glanced  downwards  towards  him. 
llie  men  and  the  children  all  pressed  to  see, 
and  stretched  their  necks  to  hear,  and  shouted 
when  they  had  seen  and  heard  Maltre  Pierre 
— the  famous  Abelard — as  he  went  by. 

He  was  now  thirty-nine  years  old.  He 
was  the  son  of  Beranger,  the  seigneur  of  his 
native  place.  Pallet,  near  Nantes  in  Brittany, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand 
and  seventy- nine.  He  was  the  eldest  son ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  time  arrived  for  him 
to  choose  a  profession,  than,  eschewing  arms 
— the  profession  of  every  seigneur’s  eldest- 
born — he  openly  avowed  his  preference  for 
letters  and  philosophy.  He  abandoned  his 
birthright  to  his  brothers,  and  returned  to 
his  studies  with  renewed  assiduity.  He 
had  soon  mastered  all  and  more  than  he 
could  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Brittany, 
and  accordingly  removed  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  William  of 
Champeaux,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chalons- 
sur- Marne,  and  who  subsequently  became  a 
monk  of  Citeaux.  This  reverend  man  was 
the  most  renowned  dialectician  of  his  time, 
but  he  soon  found  a  rival,  and  next  a  master, 
in  Abelard.  Warm  friends  at  first,  their 
friendship  changed  to  the  bitterest  enmity  ; 
a  public  quarrel  took  place  between  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  Abelard  removed  from 
Paris,  first  to  Melun  and  next  to  Corbeil ;  in 
both  of  which  retreats  he  was  followed  by 


crowds  of  admiring  and  enthusiastic  scholars* 
After  a  sojourn  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
in  his  native  Brittany,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
having  been  absent  two  years.  A  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  effected  between  him  and  William 
de  Champeaux,  and  Abelard  next  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric.  It  speedily  became  the 
most  famous  school  in  Europe.  Of  this  school 
were  Guy  de  Chatel,  afterwards  cardinal  and 
pope  under  the  title  of  Celestine  the  Second ; 
Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris ;  Godefroye, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre;  Berenger,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  and  the  holy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the 
great  Bt.  Bernard  himself.  In  this  school 
Abelard  taught  logic,  metaphysics,  physics, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  morals,  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  His  lectures  were  attended  by  all  that 
Paris  could  boast  of  nobility,  beauty,  learning 
and  piety. 

If  Abelard  had  died  in  his  golden  prime, 
at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  it  would  have 
been  well.  But  Wisdom  had  decided  other¬ 
wise.  Pride  was  to  be  humbled,  the  mighty 
were  to  fall,  and  wisdom  and  learning  were 
to  he  a  mockery,  a  warning  and  an  example 
to  the  meanest. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  the  miserable 
love  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  I  wish 
to  treat  of  Peter  Abelard,  the  scholar  and 
the  philosopher — of  that  phase  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  which  ha.s  been  obscured  and  almost 
extinguished  by  the  ghastly  brilliancy  of  bis 
passion  for  the  niece  of  the  Canon  Fulbert. 
All  who  know  the  names  of  Abelard  and  He¬ 
loise  know  the  tragical  history  of  their  loves. 

After  his  marriage,  the  forlorn,  broker,  and 
ruined  victim,  who  had  once  been  the  re¬ 
nowned  Maitre  Pierre,  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  to  hide  in  the  cloister  his  misery 
and  his  remorse.  He  became  a  Benedictine 
monk.  Previous  to  his  incloistration,  how¬ 
ever,  he  prevailed  upon  Heloise  to  take  the 
veil.  She  obeyed  the  mandate  of  him  whom 
she  yet  loved  with  all  the  fondness  and  fer¬ 
vor  of  their  first  fatal  passion ;  but  she  did 
so  with  a  breaking  heart.  The  cloister  was 
a  refuge  to  Abelard ;  to  Heloise  it  was  a 
tomb.  Young,  (not  twenty  years  old,)  beau¬ 
tiful,  accomplished,  she  felt  her  life  in  every 
limb— -she  saw  herself  condemned  to  a  living 
death.  She  who  had  pictured  to  herself  a 
life  of  refined  luxury  and  splendor ;  of  being, 
perchance,  with  him  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  whole  heart,  the  ornament  of  courts  and 
cities,  had  before  her  the  dreary  prospect  of 
a  life-long  dungeon. 

The  sojourn  of  Abelard  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis  was  not  long  and  not  happy.  Now 
that  his  glory  was  departed  ;  that  his  repu- 
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tstion  for  sanctity  and  purity  of  manners  was 
tarnished ;  those  who  had  long  been  his  ene¬ 
mies,  but  whose  carpings  and  croakings  had 
been  rendered  inaudible  by  the  trumpet  voice 
of  his  eloquence,  arose  in  numbers  around 
him,  and  attacked  him  with  that  persevering 
ferocity  which  cowards  only  possess.  He  was 
assaulted  by  the  weakest  and  most  contempt¬ 
ible.  The  most  ignorant  monks  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  brotherhood  of  Saint  Denis  hastened  in 
their  presumption  to  challenge  his  arguments 
and  to  question  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  heresy,  of  deism,  of  pantheism,  of 
Arianism — of  a  host  of  doctrinal  crimes — and 
eventually  expelled  the  order.  The  dispute 
which  led  to  his  removal  or  rather  expulsion 
from  St.  Denis,  was  as  ridiculous  as  it  w&s 
savagely  pursued,  and  its  relation  will  serve 
to  show  the  futilities  of  monastic  erudition 
in  the  days  of  Abelard. 

One  day,  as  Maitre  Pierre  was  reading  the 
Commentary  of  the  Venerable  Bede  upon  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  came  to  a  passive 
in  which  the  holy  comfuentator  stated  that 
Denis  the  Areopagite  was  Bishop  of  Corinth, 
and  not  of  Athens.  Now  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  (tb<  t  saint  with  hia  head 
under  his  arm)  was,  according  to  the  show¬ 
ing  of  his  own  “Oef.ta,”  Bishop  of  Athens; 
and  according  to  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  he 
was  also  that  same  Areopagite  whom  St. 
Paul  converted.  Abelard  quoted  Bede  to 
show  that  the  Areopagite  was  Bishop  of  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  the  monks  opposed  their  authority, 
one  Hilduin,  who  had  been  Abbot  of  St.  Denis 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Maitre 
Pierre  contemptuously  replied  that  be  could 
not  think  of  allowing  the  testimony  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  friar  to  weigh  against  that  of  a  writer 
who  was  revered  for  his  learning  and  piety 
by  princes,  and  kings,  and  pontiffs.  This  so 
enraged  the  monks  that  they  complained  to 
the  King  and  to  the  ArcbUshop  of  Paris. 
They  drew  down  upon  the  unfortunate  Abe¬ 
lard  royal  reproofs  and  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sures  ;  and  not  content  with  this,  they  posi¬ 
tively  scourged  him  as  a  heretic  and  blas¬ 
phemer  ! 

New  troubles  were  yet  to  come.  A  book 
he  had  written,  called  the  Introduction  to 
Theology,  was  declared  by  bis  enemies  to  be 
full  of  heresies.  He  was  cited  before  the 
Council  of  Soissons,  badgered  with  interro¬ 
gatories,  threatened,  rebuked ;  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bum  the  obnoxious  book  with  his 
own  hands.  It  is  upon  record  that  Abelard 
wept.  It  must  have  been  no  ordinary  sorrow 
to  have  brought  the  tears  welling  from  the 
eyes  of  the  stern  philosopher.  Love  and 


pride  and  his  good  name  among  men  lay  all 
a-bleedii^.  A  hangman’s  brazier  and  a  hang¬ 
man’s  office  were  all  the  rewards  of  long 
years  of  patient  study  and  research  and  soul- 
engrossing  meditation.  The  glory  of  the* 
schools,  the  master  of  masters,  was  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  convicted  libeller;  lashed 
like  a  hound,  driven  forth  from  among  his 
fellow-men  like  a  leper  or  a  Pariah. 

Hunted  about  from  place  to  place ;  pur¬ 
sued  by  mandates,  censures,  and  decrees ; 
without  shelter,  without  resources,  almost 
without  bread,  Abelard  hid  himself  in  a  soli¬ 
tude  near  Troyes.  Here,  in  a  barren  and 
desolate  heath,  he  built  with  his  own  hands 
a  wretched  hovel  of  mud  and  wattles.  This 
hovel  was  afterwards  to  become  the  Para¬ 
clete. 

Unable  to  dig,  ashamed  to  beg,  yet  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  some  means  of  subsistence, 
Abelard  commenced  expounding  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  his  daily  bread.  He  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  considerable  body  of  scholars. 
Before  long  their  number  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  three  thousand !  Some  rays  of  his 
ancient  glories  seemed  to  return  to  him. 
From  the  fees  he  received  from  his  scholars, 
he  was  enabled  to  build  a  chapel  and  convent, 
which  be  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  But 
his  enemies  were  indefatigable.  The  dedica¬ 
tion  was  declared  heretical ;  and,  to  appease 
his  adversaries,  Abelard  changed  the  name  of 
hie  convent  to  that  of  the  Paraclete  or  Con¬ 
solation.  When,  at  length,  wearied  with  con¬ 
tinual  disputes  and  vexations,  Abelard  ac¬ 
cepted  the  abbacy  of  St.  Oildas-des-Rhuys, 
in  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  he  signified  to 
Heloi'se  bis  desire  that  she  should  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Paraclete  with  her  nuns.  Her 
learning  and  renown  had  already  elevated 
her  to  be  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  in  which  Abelard  had  placed  her  ; 
but  Suger,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  had  laid  a 
claim  against  the  lands  and  buildings  attached 
to  it ;  and  she  accordingly  availed  herself  of 
the  asylum  provided  for  her  by  Abelard. 

Abelard  was  not  happy  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion.  He  found  himself  in  a  barbarous  dis¬ 
trict.  His  convent  was  rudely  built  and 
scantily  furnished.  His  monks  were  dissolute 
and  insubordinate.  When  he  endeavored  to 
rebuke  their  excesses,  and  to  reform  their 
way  of  life,  he  was  met  with  taunts  of  the 
scandals  of  his  past  life.  Yet  here  he  re¬ 
mained  during  many  years;  and  here  he 
composed  the  pathetic  poems  called  theOdce 
Flebilea — the  Songs  of  Weeping;  in  which, 
under  a  thin  veil  of  biblical  fiction,  he  poured 
forth  his  own  unutterable  woes.  Here  he  re- 
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ceived,  after  the  silence  of  years,  those  im¬ 
passioned  letters  of  Heloise,  which  will  be 
read  and  wept  over  in  all  time.  He  replied 
to  her ;  but  in  a  stiff,  constrained,  and  ri^id 
tone.  The  man’s  heart  was  dead  within  him. 
His  misery  was  so  immense  that  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  his  grief  can  be  pardoned.  To  the 
expressions  of  endearment,  the  written  ca¬ 
resses  that  reached  o’er  hundreds  of  leagues, 
he  could  only  return  philosophic  injunctions 
to  resignation,  and  devout  maxims  and  dis¬ 
courses.  lie  was  her  “  best  beloved,”  her 
“  life.”  She  was  his  “dear  sister  in  the  Lord.” 
He  took  considerable  interest  in  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  Paraclete.  He  framed  a  rule  of 
discipline  fur  the  guidance  of  the  sisterhood ; 
he  even  visited  the  Paraclete.  After  several 
years,  Abelard  saw  Heloise  again.  He  was 
no  longer  Abelard,  but  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Gildas:  she  no  longer  Heloise,  but  the  Abbess 
of  the  Paraclete.  There  were  visitations, 
benedictions,  and  sermons ;  and  so  they  met 
and  so  they  parted. 

His  enemies  again  renewed  their  attacks — 
his  heresies  were  once  again  brought  against 
him.  A  great  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
at  Sens,  before  which  Abelard  was  sum¬ 
moned.  There,  bis  principal  adversary  was 
the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  great  Su  Bernard. 
He  was  held  up  to  execration  as  an  abbot 
without  monks,  without  morals,  without  faith; 
as  a  married  friar  ;  as  the  hero  of  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  amour.  Saint  Bernard  compared  him  to 
Arius — to  Nestorius — to  Pelagias.  He  was 
fully  condemned.  His  life  was  threatened. 
He  appealed  to  Rome.  “Shall  be  who  de¬ 
nies  Peter’s  faith  take  refuge  behind  Peter’s 
chair  ?”  exclaimed  St.  Bernard.  His  appeal 
was  at  length  ungraciously  allowed,  and  he 
set  out  for  Rome.  But  on  his  way  thither, 
“  weary  and  old  of  service,”  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  the  asylum  oflered  him  by 


Peter  the  Venerable  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny.  There,  in  prayer  and  mortification, 
he  passed  the  brief  remaining  time  be  bad 
yet  to  live.  And  in  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel 
— an  establishment  dependent  upon  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Cluny — Peter  Abelard  died  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two,  being 
then  sixty-three  years  old.  Heloise  survived 
him  twenty-one  years.  Their  son,  Astrola- 
bius,  survived  his  father,  but  not  bis  mother. 
He  died  a  monk. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  interred  at  St.  Marcel.  They  were 
reclaimed  by  Heloise ;  and  the  reclamation 
having  been  allowed  by  Peter  the  Venerable, 
the  corpse  was  removed  to  the  Paraclete, 
where  it  was  buried.  The  tradition  runs, 
that  when  Heloise  died,  her  body  was  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  same  tomb ;  and  that,  as  the 
corpse  was  lowered  into  the  vault,  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  dead  Abelard  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  her.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
they  were  not  at  first  buried  together.  It 
WHS  not  till  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  that  Catherine  de  Courcelles,  seven¬ 
teenth  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  caused  their 
remains  to  be  placed  in  one  coffin.  This 
double  coffin  was  discovered  and  exhumed  at 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  popular  fury 
which  destroyed  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete 
respected  the  bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
After  many  changes  of  domicile,  the  bones 
were  removed  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
to  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Freuch  Monu¬ 
ments  in  Paris.  Hence,  in  eighteen  hi  ndred 
and  seventeen,  they  were  finally  removed  to 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  they 
were  placed  beneath  a  monument  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete.  Their  names  are  al¬ 
ternately  engraved  on  the  plinth,  together  with 
these  Greek  words:  AEI  2TMnEn.\Er- 
MENOI,  or  Always  United. 


From  Hofs’i  Inttrncior. 
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Much  foolish  wonder  has  been  expressed  | 
that  American  poetry  should  be  so  little  of  a 
native  product,  and  that  what  is  really  native 
should  only  be  like  a  parasite  growing  up 
around  the  stately  trunk  of  Engwh  poetry. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  Poetry,  though 
ndigenous  everywhere,  needs  a  long  time 


and  peculiar  circumstances  to  make  it  na¬ 
tional  :  in  the  poet’s  soul  there  must  be  the 
various  strata  of  accumulated  tradition,  his¬ 
tory,  association,  and  sentiment,  from  the 
depths  of  which  alone  it  can  spring;  and,  to 
foster  it  into  its  proper  ,deveiopment,  there 
must  be,  in  the  society  around  the  poet,  what 
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will  be  a  genial  climate.  Many  seasons  must  1 
pass  over  it,  ere  it  can  have  the  country’s 
mdividual  spirit,  features,  and  complexion. 
America  is  but  a  young,  though  giant  nation ; 
and,  unfortunately,  its  springtime  of  poetry 
was  coincident  with  the  abundant  and  glori¬ 
ous  harvest  of  English  poetry,  which  was 
enough  there,  as  well  as  here,  to  be  a  stock 
for  a  whole .  generation.  The  vanons  fruits 
of  the  genius  of  Burns,  Byron,  Scott,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  of  many 
other  great  men,  came  easily  to  band  in 
America,  and  were  as  refreshing,  cheering, 
and  stimulating  to  the  American  ncart  as  to 
the  British,  but  took  away  the  necessity  and 
the  nibtive  for  native  cultivation  and  produc¬ 
tion.  When  the  treasures  of  the  noblest 
minds  could  be  freely  appropriated,  (for  the 
existing  law  of  copyright  makes  importation 
nothing  else  than  appropriation  without  pay¬ 
ment,)  was  it  to  be  looked  for  that  the  slow, 
difficult,  and  uncertain  process  of  tilling, 
sowing,  nourishing,  and  reaping  the  native  in¬ 
tellect  would  be  undergone  f  We  believe 
that  had  America  been  other  than  a  rude 
colony  during  that  barren  and  artihcial  era 
when  Pope  was  the  best  poet,  America  would 
then,  dissatisfied  with  the  inane  and  fantastic 
representations  of  man  and  of  nature,  have 
sought  her  own  untried  resources,  and  been 
open  to  the  inspiration  of  her  vast  forests, 
plains*  and  lakes.  She  would  have  chosen 
to  rush  into  a  natural  chaos  of  sensations, 
passions,  and  ideas,  rather  than  remain  in 
such  a  dead  and  merely  sham  world.  Sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  mother-country’s  literature, 
she  would  have  been  all  in  all  to  herself; 
standing  forth,  poetically  as  well  as  politically, 
a  glorious  republic !  Fresh  from  the  earth, 
she  would  have  discarded  all  the  mythology 
which  was  then  here  the  poor  substitute  for 
poetry ;  and  gods,  goddesses,  shepherds,  and 
shepherdesses,  would  have  vanished,  offended, 
in  spite  of  all  their  perfumery,  at  the  healthy 
smell  of  the  red  clay.  America,  however, 
was  then  but  a  colony,  absorbed  in  and  op¬ 
pressed  by  that  physical  toil  necessary  for 
conquering  the  soil  to  the  first  uses  of  man, 
and  altogether  without  the  literary  vocation. 
When  the  republic  arose,  and  when  (half  a 
century  ago)  American  literature  began,  it 
WHS,  unluckily  for  it,  at  the  very  time  that 
British  literature  was  showing  a  wonderful 
revival ;  and  thus  access  to  foreign  harvest- 
stores  has  been  greatly  injurious  to  native 
labor  and  culUvation.  Our  highest  literature 
has  been  in  as  wide  circulation  there  as  at 
home ;  and  American  authors,  many  of  whom 
were  gifted  men,  have  been  prompted  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  supply  the  fugitive 


mass  of  local  and  daily  matter  which  a  read¬ 
ing  country  demands.  As  yet,  America  is 
the  land  of  journals,  and  not  of  great 
books. 

But  what  was  earnestly  to  be  wished,  and 
might  almost  have  been  expected,  was,  that 
the  literary  men  of  the  New  World,  fresh  and 
pure  from  nature  like  little  children,  uneon- 
taminated  with  the  deadly  English  associa¬ 
tion  of  intoxication  with  inspiration,  and  un- 
subjected  to  the  many  cruel  social  arrange¬ 
ments  which  have  so  often  kept  men  of  genius 
in  this  country  running  between  the  points 
of  starvation  and  dissipation,  should  set  an 
example  of  life,  radiant  with  the  beauty  of 
that  truth  and  virtue,  the  discovery  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  which  formed  their  vocation.  The 
moral  nature  in  them  might  have  been  pre¬ 
dominant  and  grand,  their  character  and  con¬ 
duct  harmonizing  with  the  inspiration  and 
articulation  of  their  poetry.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  redeem  the  name  of  genius 
from  its  frequent  associations  with  vice, 
scoundrelism,  and  shame.  But  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  far  larger  blot  lies  upon  the  young 
literature  of  America  than  ever  fell  upon 
British  literature,  from  the  individual  errors 
of  a  Savage,  a  Chatterton,  a  Burns,  a  Byron, 
a  Coleridge,  a  Motherwell,  or  a  Tannahill. 
Deeply  as  the  Muse  may  blush  and  weep 
over  these,  her  shame  and  sorrow  will  be 
greater,  and  will  be  allied  also  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  horror,  at  the  name  of  the  gifted, 
but  self-degraded,  self-ruined  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.*  Ilis  poetry  runs  over  with  spiritual 
beauty,  even  when  dealing  with  gloom  and 
guilt ;  but  his  history,  ^om  earliest  boy¬ 
hood  down  to  his  premature  death  in  a  tavern, 
is  all  bemired  with  the  coarsest  sensualism, 
and  was  not  wanting  in  displays  of  the  mean¬ 
est  malignity,  envy,  and  positive  dishonesty. 
The  beauty  of  his  face  corresponded  with 
that  of  his  poetry :  his  brow  was  broad  and 
lofty, yet  with  all  the  “bumps”  as  exquisitely 
fitted  to  each  other  as  the  stones  in  the  dome 
of  a  temple,  giving  it  at  once  a  massive  and 
airy  character ;  his  eyes  were  dark,  lustrous, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  ecstatic  expression,  as  if 
their  lashes  had  been  fringing  dreams ;  whilst 
the  under  features  of  the  face  were  marked 
by  the  most  refined  delicacy  and  the  quick¬ 
est  sensibility ;  and  yet  this  was  the  face 
which  day  after  day  presented  itself  before 
low  tavern-keepers  and  bar-maids,  in  yearn¬ 
ing  supplication  for  the  drunkard’s  bliss — 

*  Th«  Poetioal  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with 
a  Notice  of  hia  Life  and  Geniua  bj  James  Hannay, 
London:  Addey  A  Go.  1868. — Tales  of 
‘  Mystery,  Imagination,  and  Humor,  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  London :  Clarke  A  Co.  1868. 
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this  the  A  polio-face  which  shone  in  all  scenes 
of  brutal  debauch,  until  it  set  under  the 
table,  delicate  lips  and  noble  brow  pressing 
the  floor. 

It  is  melancholy  that  in  the  literary  world 
there  are  not  a  few  whom  inflrmity  of  will, 
and  not  want  of  capacity,  prevents  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  commanding  position,  and  performing 
some  splendid  work.  The  sun  only  rules 
and  shines  when  in  the  sky ;  and  these  men 
are  unrisen  suns.  Qualifled  to  teach,  direct, 
elevate,  and  delight  the  age,  they  pass  their 
time  in  indolence,  or  in  the  production  of 
mere  trifles.  Their  genius  goes  not  forth  to 
labor  in  its  own  province ;  it  lounges  about, 
unbraced,  making  no  effort,  and  having  no 
purpose ;  dreaming  of  some  achievement,  but 
not  following  it,  or,  at  least,  soon  quitting  it, 
and  at  length  ceasing  to  dream  at  all ;  for,  by 
and  by,  «s  if  it  were  genius  no  longer,  it 
works,  if  it  must  work,  at  the  routine  tasks 
for  which  genius  is  not  indispensable.  Such 
men  have  constant  uneasiness,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  most  poignant  remorse  over  the  waste  of 
gifts  and  opportunities  ;  and  their  bitter  feel¬ 
ings  often  centre  in  the  vain  wish  that  intel¬ 
lectual  were  like  manual  labor,  and  could  be 
prosecuted  with  equal  patience  and  endur¬ 
ance  from  morning  to  night,  until  diminished. 
There  is  keen  agony  in  the  confession — 

My  drooping  sails 

Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent. 

I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  my  prow 

Should  grate  the  golden  isles. 

But  far  more  melancholy  is  it  to  think,  that 
in  the  literary  world  (much  as  its  moral 
standard  has  been  raised  within  the  last  few 
years)  there  are  still  several  gifted  men 
whom  dissipation  has  robbed  of  their  true 
strength,  whose  genius  is  the  abject  slave  of 
sensuality,  and  whose  tasks  alternate  with 
debauches. 

Certainly,  there  could  not  be  a  more  op¬ 
pressively  sad  history  than  that  of  Edgar  Poe. 
He  died  in  1849 ;  but,  though  he  had  died  a 
full  century  earlier,  the  moral  of  his  wrecked 
life  would  still  have  been  freshly  significant. 

Poe’s  poems  and  tales,  as  well  as  the  sad 
moral  of  his  history,  entitle  him,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  to  particular  notice  in  th  s 
country.  And  that  notice  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive;  for,  within  the  last  few 
months,  various  London  editions  of  his  works 
have  appeared  in  a  form  for  extensive  circu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Hannay’s  biographical  and  criti¬ 
cal  Memoir,  prefixed  to  the  collected  poetry, 
is  able,  but  written  in  an  affected  style.  It 
k  a  composition  ludicrously  after  the  model 


of  Carlyle’s  "Life  of  John  Sterling,”  and  imi¬ 
tates  not  only  Carlyle’s  quaintness,  suppress¬ 
ed  humor  and  suppressed  pathos,  (Carlyle 
always  laughs  and  weeps  with  hi*  mouth 
closely  shut,  so  that  the  explosion  either  of 
sorrow  or  of  fun  comes  chiefly  from  the  nose,) 
but  also  Carlyle’s  habit  of  giving  nicknames 
to  his  hero’s  acquaintances :  for  we  have, 
from  Mr.  Ilannay,  "Jf  Fungus  concocting 
philosophical  histories,”  and  ‘'^fincio  Allan.” 
A  sensible  man  like  Mr.  Hannay  affecting 
eccentricity  is  ridiculous;  and  when,  as  in 
his  case  at  present,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a 
mourner,  is  worse  than  ridiculous.  Mr.  Han¬ 
nay  attempts  Carlyle’s  manner  of  genial  and 
rapid  narrative  and  comment.  "  Poe  went 
off  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  free  the  Greeks 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.  We  rarely  hear  of 
a  more  heroic  project !  [Intensely  Carlvlish.l 
He  never  reached  the  scene  of  war,  (which 
was  doubtless  a  great  loss  to  the  Oreeks!) 
[Ditto.]  But  he  turned  up — whence  or  how, 
no  man  knows — ^in  St.  Petersburgh.” 

A  much  more  serious  fault,  however,  than 
such  pi-tty  affectation,  is  the  biographer’s 
jaunty  manner  in  dealing  with  Poe’s  vices. 
The  demerit  of  most  of  these  is  held  to  be 
more  than  balanced  by  this  and  that  beauti¬ 
ful  stanza.  The  only  severity  or  indignation 
expressed  is  against  those  who  have  censured 
Poe’s  vicious  career.  They  are  called  "  dogs” 
and  "  pious  scribblers.”  It  is  edifying  to 
see  a  scamp,  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
more  than  forgiven,  and  the  vials  of  wrath 
emptied  upon  those  who  have,  both  with 
great  charity  and  moderation,  spoken  the 
truth  about  his  morals !  What  a  pity  that 
all  criminals,  now  consigned  by  history  to 
infamy,  had  not  been  able  to  make  poetry  ! 
Of  course,  since  Poe,  as  an  almost  livelong 
sot  and  rake,  (for  he  plunged  into  vice  ere  be 
was  in  his  teens,)  is  so  gently  treated — bis 
flagitious  overtures  to  his  benefactor’s  young 
wim ;  his  brutal  attempt  at  frightening  a  lady 
from  asking  back  money  which  she  had  kindly 
lent  him  in  *his  need,  by  declaring  that  he 
would  publish  an  infamous  correspondence 
with  which  she  was  connected,  that  corre¬ 
spondence  only  existing  in  Poe’s  own  wicked 
imagination  :  his  humble  retractation  and  bis 
plea  for  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  ‘‘  not  being 
in  his  mind,”  as  soon  as  an  avenger  of  the 
lady  arose,  in  the  shape  of  an  indignant  bro¬ 
ther;  bis  unmanly  method  of  breaking  off 
marriage,  by  intentionally  making  himself 
drunk,  and  going,  on  the  bridal  eve,  to  the 
bride’s  house,  where  he  behaved  so  outrage¬ 
ously,  that  he  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  door 
by  the  police ;  all  these  and  many  other  dis- 
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honorable  tricks  are  uumentioned  by  Mr.  i  children !  But  Edgar’s  singular  beauty,  vi- 
Hannay,  probably  because,  on  calculation,  |  vacity,  and  precocious  wit  (he  was  then  only 
he  found  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  six  years  of  age)  procured  him  a  fast  friend. 
Poe’s  verses,  and  because  the  public  con-  Mercantile  men  have  generally  some  soft 
science  is  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  any  place  in  their  heart,  some  rare  and  genial 
lower  rate  of  compounding  than  one  line  of  nook,  unsuspected  by  the  world  for  a  flower 
poetry  for  one  tin, — many,  many  palliations  either  natural  or  human ;  and  a  rich  mer- 
and  excuses  may  be  found  for  Burns  and  chant,  of  the  name  of  Allan,  who  bad  no 
Byron ;  but  an  apology  for  Poe  has  no  foot-  children  of  his  own,  adopted  the  orphan,  and 
ing,  for  not  a  single  redeeming  excellence  of  meant  that  in  due  time  he  should  be  the  heir 
heart  can  be  adduced,  and  the  only  light  of  bis  large  estate.  The  boy  accompanied 
falling  upon  the  dense  and  uniform  shades  his  protector  to  England,  where  he  was  sent 
of  his  character  streams  forth  from  his  genius,  to  a  public  school  at  Stoke  Newington,  pre- 
Not  the  most  6tful  gleam  of  chivalry,  gene-  sided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bransby.  Through 
rosity,  or  gratitude  breaks  out  to  relieve  the  life,  Poe’s  school-period  recollections  and  as- 
darkness  of  this  strange  moral  image.  A  sociations  were  most  vivid ;  and,  in  one  of 
total  stranger  to  repentance  be  appears  to  his  tales,  he  supplies  them  as  the  green  and 
have  been:  his  gloomy  moods  were  only  in-  tender  foliage  of  a  wood  accursed  by  crime. 
tellectual,  and  had  the  same  unethical  cha-  The  “  misty-looking  village”  (how  fine  an 
racter  as  his  headaches  after  a  debauch,  epithet  for  the  dim  golden  locality  of  early 
The  raven,  in  Lis  remarkable  poem  with  boyhood !) — the  huge  Elizabethan  house, 
that  title,  sitting  upon  ‘‘  the  bust  of  Pallas,*'  with  its  endless  windings  and  incomprehen- 
was  a  full  and  &t  emblem  of  the  dreariness  sible  subdivisions  into  rooms  and  closets,  as 
which  rested  upon  his  intellectual  nature,  bedchambers  for  the  pupils — the  large  school - 
It  was  not  the  vulture  tearing  at  bis  heart,  room,  with  its  oak  ceiling,  pointed  Gothic 
Sin  gave  a  weird  darkness  to  his  views  and  windows,  and  the  various  terror-inspiring 
conceptions,  but  had  no  recoil  into  anguish  of  angles”  allotted  to  the  Principal  and  his  as- 
feeling  or  into  penitence,  even  the  most  mo-  sistants — the  morning’s  awakening,  and  the 
mentary.  He  could  have  taken  the  brand  night’s  summons  to  bed — the  connings  and 
of  Cain  on  his  brow,  and  Cain’s  punishment  recitations — the  sports,  tricks,  and  battles  of 
would  not  have  been  too  heavy  for  him  to  the  play-ground — and  the  periodical  half¬ 
bear  ;  that  punishment  never  pressing  at  all  holidays,  were  all  preserved  fresh  in  his  me- 
upon  his  heart.  His  own  manifold  vices  ap-  mory.  Some  of  the  boy’s  impressions  are 
pear  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  in  quite  peculiar  to  Poe’s  idiosyncrasy  of  genius, 

'  an  impersonal  aspect,  and  for  the  sake,  loo,  such  as  the  following: — "Of  the  church, 
of  aesthetics.  the  Principal  of  our  school  wm  the  pas- 

Nothing  but  genius,  then,  can  be  alleged  tor.  With  bow  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder 
in  bar  of  trial  or  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  and  perplexity  was  1  wont  to  regard  him 
against  Poe ;  and  honest  public  opinion  will  from  our  remote  pew  in  the  gallery,  as  with 
say  that  genius  has  incomparably  weaker  step  sqjemn  and  slow  he  ascended  the  pulpit  1 
claims  than  insanity.  It  is  because  they  ap-  This  reverend  man,  with  countenance  so  de¬ 
preciate  genius  as  well  as  virtue,  th^  all  murely  benign,  with  robes  so  glossy  and  so 
right-thinking  men  will  agree  in  interdicting  clerically  flowing,  with  wig  so  minutely  pow- 
genius  from  standing,  as  a  substitute,  in  the  dered,  so  rigid  and  so  vast — could  this  be  be 
place  of  virtue.  Poe’s  vice  is  amenable  to  who,  of  late,  with  sour  visage,  and  in  snufify 
the  same  law  as  the  clod  pole’s ;  and  if  genius  habiliments,  administered,  ferule  in  band,  the 
were  to  procure  a  relaxation,  it  would  be  a  Draconian  laws  of  the  academy?  Ob,  gigantic 
suicidal  act  both  to  the  law  and  to  genius.  paradox,  too  utterly  monstrous  for  solution  1” 
Eldgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  After  remaining  in  this  academy  for  about 
the  year  1811.  His  father  was  of  good  fa-  five  years,  he  returned  in  1822  to  the  United 
mily,  but,  while  a  law  student,  had  fallen  in  States,  and  entered  the  University  at  Char- 
love  with  a  pretty  actress  from  England,  lottesville,  where,  among  the  reckless  and  the 
whom  be  married,  and  with  whom  he  (quit-  rakish,  this  mere  boy  was  the  wildest  of  them 
ring  former  dry  studies)  went  upon  the  st^e.  all,  and  had  the  “  bad  eminence”  in  all  kinds 
In  a  few  years  both  died,  leaving  three  child-  of  profligacy.  At  an  age,  too,  which  only  values 
ren,  of  whom  fldgar  was  the  eldest,  in  utter  money  as  an  exchange  for  fine  clothes,  sweet- 
'  destitution,  and,  probably,  with  no  moral  I  meats,  and  toys,  he  was  given  to  gambling, 
training  but  what  was  picked  up  from  the  |  Still,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissoluteness, 
«  boards” — no  very  go<^  picture-book  for  i  such  were  bis  powers,  that  he  kept  in  the 
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first  ranks  of  scholarship,  and  also  distin-  j 
guished  himself  as  a  sword-fencer  and  swim-  | 
mer.  His  excess  in  the  vices  aforementioned 
procured  his  expulsion  from  the  university. 
This  he  would  have  borne  stoically ;  but  the 
youth  was  not  prepared  for  the  coincident 
persecution,’'  as  be  indignantly  reckoned 
it.  The  drafts  on  Mr.  Allan,  with  which  he 
had  met  his  losses  in  gambling,  were  dis¬ 
honored  by  that  gentleman,  who,  in  main¬ 
taining  him  liberally,  had  done  all  that  even 
a  fond  and  rich  parent  would  have  thought 
it  bis  duty  to  do ;  and  Poe,  full  of  resent¬ 
ment,  instead  of  remorse,  resolved  never  again 
to  see  the  face  of  his  benefactor,  but  quitted 
him  and  the  country  where  such  parsimony 
could  be  perpetrated  and  tolerated,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Greek  struggle  against  the 
Turks!  It  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  time 
that  a  flagrant  violator  or  neglecter  of  all  his 
immediate  personal  obligations  sets  himself 
to  do  justice  to  a  country,  give  liberty  to  an 
enslaved  people,  or  set  the  whole  mad  world 
right.  The  ludicrousness  of  a  naughty  boy 
aspiring,  either  as  a  vindication  of,  or  an  atone¬ 
ment  for,  his  vices,  to  be  the  saviour  of  un¬ 
happy  Greece,  is  obvious  enough  ;  but,  really, 
we  are  disposed  to  laugh  quite  as  much  at 
the  spectacle  of  some  full-grown  sinners  at¬ 
tempting  to  be  philanthropists,  and  coming 
out  strongly  in  the  line  of  charity  to  man¬ 
kind.  Poe  appears  to  have  been  somehow 
arrested  in  the  execution  of  his  grand  pro¬ 
ject:  THE  Bottle,  wider  and  more  difficult 
far  for  him  to  pass  than  any  sea,  lay,  proba¬ 
bly,  between  him  and  Greece,  for  he  never 
landed  in  Greece ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  during  which  nothing  was  heard  or  is 
now  known  of  him,  this  “  pilgrim  childe” 
turned  up  in  St.  Petersburg!),  not  as  the  sa¬ 
viour  of  Greece,  but  as  himself  wanting  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  Russian  police,  into  whose 
hands  a  drunken  debauch  had  put  him  ! 

Mr.  Hannay  “  likes  to  think  of  Poe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  his  passionate  love  of 
the  beautiful,  in  the  years  of  April  blood,  in 
a  climate  which  has  the  perpetual  luxury  of 
a  bath ;  he  must  have  bad  all  his  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  lovely  intensified  wonderfully.” 
It  may,  however,  be  suspected  that,  in  that 
one  unrecorded  year,  Poe’s  “  passionate  love” 
of  the  intoxicating  drug  waa  not  unindulged, 
and  that  a  less  pure  luxury”  than  that  of 
the  fine  climate  surrounded  his  senses.  We 
confess  that,  whether  we  “  like”  or  no,  we  are 
led  to  “  think  of  Poe”  as  in  many  a  tavern, 
especially  when  the  sequel  is  mean  and  dis¬ 
graceful  captivity  in  St.  Petersburgh.  By  the 


American  minister’s  intervention  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  good  Mr.  Allan  forgave  the  young 
offender,  and,  willing  to  make  every  judi¬ 
cious  exertion  in  his  behalf,  secured  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  But,  in  the  course  of  ten 
months,  Poe  was  cashiered  for  neglect  of 
duties  and  disobedience  of  orders,  occasioned 
by  bis  intemperate  habits.  Mr.  Allan  and 
his  wife  (a  young  lady,  then  recently  mar¬ 
ried)  received  him  with  pardon  and  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but  soon  the  doors  of  this  kind  and 
indulgent  home  were  closed  against  him. 
The  unprincipled  young  man  had  made  dis¬ 
honorable  proposals  to  Mrs.  Allan  ;  and  the 
benefactor  would  have  been  either  more  or 
less  than  human,  if,  after  this,  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  his  generous  protection  to  Poe.  Mr. 
Allan  never  saw  the  youth  again  ;  and  at 
the  death  of  the  former  in  1834,  the  latter 
did  not  receive  a  single  dollar  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  which  very  justly  was  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Allan’s  own  children. 

What  strikes  us  painfully  at  this,  and  at  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  Poe’s  wild  career, 
is  the  absence  of  shame,  the  hardened  noti- 
chalavet,  when  meeting  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  had  wronged,  or  before  whom  he 
had  been  degraded.  He  knew  not  that  he 
was,  or  had  been,  naked.  He  blushed  not 
either  at  the  sun  or  at  the  human  face,  most 
likely  to  reproach  him. 

At  this  time,  in  1827,  (when  he  was  only 
16  years  of  age,)  he  published  a  volume  of 
poetry,  marked  by  wonderful  precocity  of 
genius.  Though,  of  course,  much  inferior 
to  his  later  compositions,  the  volume  has  all 
his  characteristics  in  the  bud ;  most  music¬ 
ally  flowing  language,  here  and  there  con¬ 
densed  into  a  niiijestic  roll  of  words,  such  as 
in  the  three  following  lines: 

“  Thy  naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome” — 

a  strange  union  of  dreamy  with  sculptu¬ 
resque  ideas  and  descriptions,  seldom  exhi¬ 
bited  unless  in  the  juvenile  poetry  of  Keats 
and  Tennyson  ;  communings  with  nature,  as 
face  with  face  and  heart  with  heart ;  and  a 
total  absence  of  spiritual  aspirations  and 
speculations.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  pe¬ 
culiarity  is  the  maiden-like  purity  of  the 
young  rake’s  poetry — a  peculiarity  which, 
we  telieve,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  bis 
want  of  humor. 

He  began  contributions  to  periodicals,  but 
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they  gained  him  little  notice,  and  less  remu¬ 
neration.  He  threw  down  the  pen,  and  girded 
on  the  sword  as  a  private  soldier.  Like 
Coleridge  in  similar  circumstances,  who  was 
discovered,  he  was  recognized  by  some  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Military  Academy,  who  strove  to 
procure  him  a  commission  in  the  army ;  but 
he  deserted  !  His  next  appearance  was  as 
competitor  for  two  prizes  which  had  been- 
offered  by  a  miig^ne  proprietor  for  the  best 
poem  and  the  best  tale.  Poe’s  manuscripts 
happened  to  be  the  first  taken  up  by  the 
judges,  who  were  so  much  struck  with  their 
merit,  and,  especially,  with  their  very  fine 
and  legible  penmanship,  that  without  ever 
looking  into  the  compositions  of  his  rivals, 
they  awarded  the  honor  to  him,  as  “  the 
first  of  geniuses  who  had  written  legibly.” 
One  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  jury  must 
have  consisted  of  printers,  whose  predilec¬ 
tions  for  easy  “  copy”  were  natural ;  but  we 
are  told  that  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Kennedy, 
an  eminent  literary  man  and  lawyer,  who,  in 
his  first  interview  with  the  author,  took  a 
strong  liking  for  him,  and  had  the  rags  with 
which  Poe  at  the  time  was  clothed  displaced 
by  gentlemanly  apparel.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  this  and  other  new  friends,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  a  magazine  published  at 
Richmond,  Virginia — a  responsible  situation, 
certainly,  for  a  youth  who  lacked  all  power 
of  self-control.  Yet  then,  as  still,  talent, 
though  working  without  a  high  motive  or  a 
definite  purpose,  was  the  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  management  of  a  periodical,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  talent  could  exert  itself  con¬ 
tinuously  enough  to  throw  off  a  certain 
quantity  of  composition.  The  press  will  yet 
be  wielded  by  men  of  other  and  nobler 
qualifications;  Poe,  however,  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  steady ;  his  disdpation  ran  over  the 
whole  month,  and  did  not  leave  even  a  day 
or  two  for  hard  work  at  his  duties.  Neither 
employer  nor  readers  could  bear  such  edito¬ 
rial  neglect,  and  ho  was  dismissed.  Poe 
sought  a  reconciliation,  and  obtained  it, 
along  with  full  forgiveness  and  much  im¬ 
portant  advice.  His  lapses  continued  to  be 
numerous  ;  but,  as  if  to  steady  himself,  and 
to  get  provided  with  a  better  conscience 
and  a  holier  will  than  his  own,  he  married 
his  gentle  and  beautiful  cousin,  Virginia 
Clemm.  She  was  his  guardian  angel,  though 
in  vain  ;  still,  in  spite  of  errors  which  would 
have  alienated  most  women,  and  which 
she  was  powerless  to  check,  she  watched 
over  him  with  unremitting  care  and  bridal 
love.  Not  less  angelic  towards  him  was  her 
mother,  who  might  have  been  expected  bit- 
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terly  to  upbraid  and  resent  the  sorrow,  neg¬ 
lect,  and  often  extreme  poverty,  with  which 
Poe  surrounded  her  lovely  daughter.  A 
more  noble  and  tender  mother-in-law  never 
existed.  A  deeply  quiet  and  delightful 
home  Poe  had ;  its  soft  love,  ready  help, 
and  silent  order,  were  never  disturbed  or 
,  interrupted  by  his  shameful  errors,  though, 
had  he  posssessed  genuine  manhood,  they 
would  have  been  around  him,  to  refresh  and 
soothe  him  in  his  literary  labors.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  had  a  literary  man  such  auxiliaries — 
certainly  nevkr,  if  he  deserved  them  so  little, 
and  abused  them  so  much — as  Poe ! 

In  the  beginning  of  1837,  his  irregulari¬ 
ties  could  no  longer  be  endured  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  magazine.  He  removed  to 
Baltimore,  next  to  Philadelphia,  then  to  New 
York;  but,  in  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  “  pre¬ 
carious”  prospects  of  a  contributor  to  news¬ 
papers  and  periodical  literature.  Why  “  pre¬ 
carious?”  He  had  a  pen  which  could  have 
commanded  more  than  daily  bread — could 
soon,  indeed,  have  made  a  small  fortune. 
The  precariousness  lay  in  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man,  and  not  in  the  literary  pro¬ 
fession.  After  a  short  time,  he  became  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  Philadelphia  magazine,  which  he 
adorned  by  several  tales,  written  with  won¬ 
drous  power  of  description  and  analysis. 
He  now  appears  to  have  made  efforts  to  es¬ 
cape  from  sensualism,  and  boasted  to  some 
friends  that  he  had  broken  through  “  the  se¬ 
ductive  and  dangerous  besetment,”  and  was 
“  a  model  of  temperance  and  other  virtues.” 
But  then,  as  both  before  and  after,  reforma¬ 
tion  was  very  temporary  ;  his  vices  had  only 
been  hushed  asleep,  to  awake  with  new 
strength  and  mastery  ;  he  was  soon  more 
than  ever  their  slave,  and  became,  we  are 
told,  “  regardless  of  everything  but  a  morbid 
and  insatiable  appetite  for  the  means  of  in< 
toxication.”  His  kind  employer,  a  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton,  forgave  many  cases  of  neglect,  provoking 
to  him,  and  hurtful  to  the  periodical ;  but  a 
separation  came  at  last,  and  the  facts  about 
it  are  millstones  around  Poe’s  neck,  sinking 
him  into  a  kind  of  infamy  which  no  great 
poet  or  eminent  literary  man,  however  erring, 
ever  approached.  Burton  had  occasion  to 
go  out  of  town,  and  left  Poe  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  directions  for  completing  in  four 
days  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  On  his  return,  after  a  fortnight,  he 
found  that  Poe  had  not  sent  a  line  of  the 
provided  copy,  or,  indeed,  of  any  copy,  to 
the  printers  ;  and  more,  that  Poe  had  drawn 
up  the  prospectus  of  a  new  magazine,  and 
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had  procured  from  the  account-books  the 
names  of  all  Burton’s  subscribers,  with  the 
dishonorable  aim  of  supplanting  him.  Bur¬ 
ton  encountered  Poc  in  a  tavern,  and  said, 

“  Mr.  Poe,  I  am  astonished ;  give  me  my 
manuscripts,  so  that  1  can  attend  to  the  du¬ 
ties  you  have  so  shamefully  neglected,  and, 
when  you  are  sober,  we  will  settle.”  “  Who 
are  you,”  replied  the  unblushing  Poe,  “that 
presume  to  address  me  in  this  manner  ? 
Burton,  lam — the  editor  —  of  the  ‘  Penn 
Magarine’  —  and  you  are  —  (hiccup)  —  a 
fooir 

With  another  magazine  in  Philadelphia  he 
soon  found  a  connection  ;  and  in  it  some  of 
his  most  brilliant  tales — those  formed  on 
minute  methods  of  unravelling  apparently 
mysterious  facts,  circumstances,  and  6gures 
even — appeared.  His  old  habits,  however, 
led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  new  employer ;  and 
after  making  vain  attempts  to  originate  a 
periodical  of  his  own.  he  removetl  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  In  the  autumn  of  1844,  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  his  genius  opened  up 
for  him  the  best  circles  of  society,  and  where 
be  produced  his  most  remarkable  poem, 
“The  Raven.”  There,  too,  his  vice  was  as 
conspicuous  as  his  genius,  and  there  took 
place  the  incident  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which  we  shall  not  more  parti¬ 
cularly  detail,  of  his  borrowing  money  from 
a  distinguished  literary  lady,  and  of  his  infa¬ 
mous  threat  when  the  lady  reminded  him  of 
his  obligation.  In  1846,  his  dissipation  had 
brought  him  to  extreme  destitution,  and  his 
wife  was  dying.  So  prostrate  were  the  ener¬ 
gies  both  of  his  genius  and  of  his  manhood 
under  his  vices,  that,  at  this  time,  but  for  his 
mother-in-law,  the  household  would  have 
been  left  to  starve.  The  well-known  N.  P. 
Willis  narrates  as  follows : — 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe’s  removal  to 
this  city  was  by  a  call  which  we  received  from  a 
lady,  who  introduced  herself  tons  as  the  mother 
of  his  wife.  She  was  in  search  of  employment 
for  him,  and  she  excused  her  errand  by  mentioning 
that  he  was  ill,  that  her  daughter  was  a  confinned 
invalid,  and  that  their  circumstances  were  such  as 
compelled  her  taking  it  upon  herself.  The  coun¬ 
tenance  of  this  lady,  made  beautiful  and  saintly 
with  a  complete  giving  up  of  her  life  to  privation 
and  sorrowful  tenderness,  her  gentle  and  mourn¬ 
ful  voice  urging  its  plea,  and  her  appealing,  yet 
appreciative  mention  of  the  claims  and  abilities  of 
her  sun,  disclosed  the  presence  of  one  of  those 
angels  upon  earth  that  women  in  adversity  can 
be.  Winter  after  wdnter  for  years,  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  sight  to  us  in  this  whole  city  has  been  that 
tireless  minister  to  genius,  thinly  clad,  going  from 
office  to  office  with  a  poem  or  literary  article  to 
sell,  sometimes  simply  pleading  that  he  was  ill, 


and  begging  for  him,  mentioning  nothing  but  that 
he  was  ill,  whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  his 
writing  nothing.  Her  daughter  died,  but  she  did 
not  desert  him.  She  continued  his  ministering 
angel,  living  with  him,  caring  for  him,  guarding 
him  against  exposure ;  and  when  he  was  carried 
away  by  temptation,  and  awoke  from  his  self^ 
abandonment,  prostrated  in  destitution  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  she  was  begging  for  him  still. 

The  New  York  journals  plead  hard  with 
the  public  for  charity  to  Poe  and  his  family, 
and  contributions  were  made  ;  too  late,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  comfort  of  the  dying  wife. 
Ere  the  relief  came  she  was  no  more.  Poe 
celebrated  her  virtues  and  her  life  of  love 
for  him  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  “Annabel 
Lee.”  Yet  the  elegy  has  no  note  of  re¬ 
morse,  and  he  communes  with  her  spirit  as 
if  be  had  been  to  her  what  she  was  to  him. 
So  strange  was  his  moral  and  mental  consti- 
tion,  that  his  numberless  frailties  and  errors 
do  not  appear  to  have  shattered  or  obscured, 
much  less  displaced,  the  ideal  of  her  in  bis 
soul. 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me 
dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 

And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright 
eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 

And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  tlie  side 

Of  my  darling,  my  darling — my  fife  and  my 
bride, 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea — 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

In  1848,  be  lectured  at  New  York  on  the 
Cosmogony  of  the  Universe.  The  lecture 
was  published,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as 
his  greatest  production.  About  this  time  he 
was  engaged  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  of  New  England.  The  marriage, 
however,  was  broken  off  by  his  outrageous 
behavior  on  the  marriage-eve  —  behavior, 
too,  which  be  meant  to  produce  such  an 
effect ;  he  having  purposely  taken  drink  to 
make  himself  a  brute  in  the  eyes  of  his  bride 
and  her  friends.  His  last  recollection  of  that 
evening  was,  not  the  bride’s  kiss,  but  the 
clutching  of  the  police,  as  they  dragged  him 
from  the  house.  As  if  to  blot  out  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  insane  and  brutal  scene,  he 
plunged  into  every  excess.  He  went  to  Phi- 
lodelphia,  where  he  had  a  number  of  de¬ 
praved  associates,  and  with  these  he  sounded 
the  depths  of  debauchery.  Alms  furnished 
him  the  means  of  forwarding  himself  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  he  joined  (somewhat  too  late  in 
his  career)  a  temperance  society.  He  re¬ 
newed  a  former  acquaintance  with  a  lady. 
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was  engaged  to  marrj  her,  and  indulged 
himself  and  his  friends  in  anticipating  a  happy 
life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  early  days.  He 
set  out  for  New  York  on  Thur^ay,  the  4th 
of  October,  1849,  to  prepare  for  his  marriage. 
Reaching  Baltimore,  he  committed  his  trunk 
to  a  porter  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cars,  which 
were  to  start  in  an  hour  or  two  for  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  walked  to  a  tavern  for  some  refresh- ' 
ment.  Fatal,  place  I  He,  more  than  his 
trunk,  needed  a  porter  to  take  him  by  sheer 
force  to  the  cars  for  Philadelphia.  In  the 
tavern  h»  met  with  old  acquaintances,  who 
soon  prevailed  on  him  to  drink ;  beiistly  intox¬ 
ication  followed,  and  brought  on  a  dangerous 
illness.  Next  morning  he  was  removed  to  an 
hospital,  where,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  7th  October,  1849,  he  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  38.  Intemperance  directly  brought  a 
dishonorable  death  to  the  existence  which  it 
had  made  mean. 

Could  any  invention  heighten  the  dark  tra¬ 
gedy  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  ? 
Not  the  least  mournful  feature  of  it  is,  that 
Poe  should  have  been  morally  unconscious  of 
the  guilt  treading  on  before  the  fate;  and 
that,  in  his  life,  he  should  have  suffered,  for 
erring,  nearly  as  passively  as  in  death.  After 
any  deed  of  shame,  he  looked  as  ignorant  of, 
or  indifferent  about  it,  as  did  his  cold  and  ex¬ 
pressionless  corpse  in  relation  to  the  manifold 
and  accumulated  errors  which  led  to,  and 
were  ended  by,  death.  Wordsworth  could 
not  say  of  him  as  he  said  of  the  '*  marvellous 
boy,”  poor  Chatterton,  with  whom  Poe  has 
often  loosely  been  compared :  “  If  he  had 
not  been  the  unquestionable  genius  he  was, 
the  brotherhood  of  poets  would  yet  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  bright  and  beautiful  example  of 
the  ideal  creator,  knowing  no  desire  which 
genius  did  not  hallow,  and  possessed  of  a 
heart  which  kept  pure  the  holy  forms  of 
young  iraagiiution.  His  temperance  should 
be  imitated  by  all,  and  his  abstinence  was 
•orpassed  by  none.”  Poe,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  life-long  debauchee,  and  stands  forth 
the  preeminent  example  of  genius  debasingly 
allied  with  immorality  in  all  its  forms ;  an 
example,  fortunately,  repulsive  in  the  highest 
degree.  Dr.  Arnold  somewhere  remarks, 
that  big  schoolboys  in  the  playground  were 
to  him  a  most  melancholy  spectacle,  as  exhi¬ 
biting  so  much  vice,  and  so  little  misery  along 
srith  it.  The  observation  has  a  thousand¬ 
fold  greater  pertinency  in  the  case  of  Poe, 
whose  only  /elt  punishment  for  his  bad  career 
was  an  occaskmal  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
His  conscience  was  mere  sensation,  and  its 
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pangs  of  remorse  were  hunger  and  cold.  He 
is  known  to  have  been  6nely  sesthetieal  in  his 
ideas  of  furniture  and  dress  ;  and  we  may 
.suppose  that  he  was  sometimes  grieved  when 
his  intemperate  habits  forbade  the  necessary 
luxury  to  his  house  and  person,  Poe  was  a 
mystery,  too,  even  apart  from  the  absence  of 
a  moral  nature  in  him  :  for  here  was  a  man 
who  had  an  ethereal  genius,  which  dwelt  in 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  physical  constitu¬ 
tions,  with  senses  revelling  in  the  splendor 
and  grace  of  nature  and  art ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  SOT  !  Longfellow’s  “  Excelsior’  was  not 
the  motto  of  Poe’s  life,  and  he  sank,  not  only 
defeated,  but  dishonored,  into  an  early  grave. 

Did  we  not  know  how  often  scam;»,  if  fine- 
looking,  though  not  remarkably  gifted,  have 
a  strange  power  of  attracting  friendship,  and 
of  keeping  it  long  after  it  was  naturally  for¬ 
feited,  we  should  have  concluded,  from  the 
sympathy  which  Poe  awakened  in  all  who 
met  him,  and  the  constancy  of  attachment  to 
him  remaining  in  not  a  few,  sorely  tried  by 
his  coldness  and  treachery,  worse  even  than 
his  profligacy,  that  he  must  have  possessed 
some  noble  redeeming  qualities  of  heart.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  his  wife  and  her 
mother  clung  to  him  in  his  most  brutalized 
moods,  and  that  not  a  few  whom  he  had 
either  wronged  or  shamed,  forgave  and  loved 
him  to  the  last.  Such  a  fact,  however,  does 
not,  as  experience  testifies,  infallibly  prove 
that  there  was  genuine  manly  worth  about 
him,  in  spite  of  his  cloud  of  errors ;  and,  alas ! 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  inherent,  though 
sadly  mixed  and  neutralized  worth,  than  that 
solitary  fact  of  doubtful  meaning  and  value! 
Poe’s  conduct  was  bad,  but  conduct  is  often 
a  mere  mask  ;  Poe’s  character  was  no  better, 
but  character  is  often  a  mere  face ;  alas  I  his 
nature,  to  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
reading  and  studying  it,  was  no  better,  and 
nature  is  neither  a  face  nor  a  mask.  Poe,  as 
man,  will  ever  be  the  monster-scandal  of  the 
literary  profession. 

It  is  lime  to  turn  from  Poe’s  life  to  his 
writings.  We  take  no  notice  of  his  critical 
essays,  for  these,  though  able  in  execution, 
are  in  spirit  envious,  malignant,  and  savage. 
He  could  not  spare  his  brother  authors,  and, 
without  any  regard  to  merit,  he  treated  their 
books  in  the  most  trenchant  style,  pretending 
to  his  friends  that  he  did  it  merely  to  produce 
a  “sensation”  among  readers  who  “loved 
havoc  rather  than  justice,”  and  that  indiscri¬ 
minate  severity  was  “successful  with  the 
mob.” 

Poe  has  produced  what  makes  but  a  slen¬ 
der  volume  of  verse ;  and  in  it  there  is  not  one 
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large  poem,  if  we  except  some  scenes  of  a 
drama,  a  juvenile  and  extremely  prosaic  per¬ 
formance.  His  pieces  are  of  the  length  of 
songs,  and,  being  of  pure  poetry,  are  all  the 
more  precious  that  they  are  cut  and  polished 
into  symmetry,  and  not  heaped,  joined,  and 
cemented,  for  the  sake  of  sixe.  They  have 
no  junctures,  transitions,  or  episodes.  Poe’s 
poetry,  however,  though  perfect  after  its  kind, 

IS  neither  varied  nor  of  a  wide  compass.  Not 
only  are  the  pieces  few  and  brief,  but  they 
are  full  of  self-repeating  thoughts  and  melo¬ 
dies,  and  might  all  have  been  produced  in 
one  mood  of  mind.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  passion  for  the  Beautiful  as  seen  or  as 
remembered,  yet  the  Beautiful  as  within  or 
near  shadows,  such  as  those  of  night,  of  dis¬ 
tance,  or  of  death.  In  them  all,  woman  is 
idealized  into  one  form  of  beauty,  with  no 
other  history  than  that  she  is  loved,  whether 
dead  or  alive ;  and  loved  by  the  poet,  who 
calls  down  the  soft  moonlight  to  blend  itself 
with  her  smiles,  or  the  deepest  shadows  to 
mix  with  the  darkness  of  her  grave  and  the 
dreariness  of  his  own  solitude.  His  rapture 
and  his  grief  are  the  rapture  and  grief  of  a 
dream,  more  profound  though  less  pungent 
than  those  of  a  reality.  In  “  The  Raven,’’  (a 
master-piece  for  its  elaborate  evolution  of  one 
idea,  and  for  the  entireness  and  hnity  of  its 
impression  upon  the  reader,  as  well  as  for  the 
perfect  music  to  which  the  shadowy  idea 
arises,  and  with  which  the  spell  is  wrought,) 
the  poet’s  hopeless  sorrow  for  the  “  lost 
Lenore”  finds  expression  in  a  fictitious  form, 
which  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  imagination 
as  it  is  a  dream.  At  midnight,  in  the  month  of 
December,  whilst  getting  drowsy  over  books 
of  “  curious  and  forgotten  lore,”  which  he  had 
taken  up  to  banish  or  beguile  grief  for  an 
interval,  he  hears  a  gentle  “  tapping”  at  the 
door.  He  finds  no  one  there ;  but  as  the  tap¬ 
ping  is  renewed,  he  opens  the  lattice,  when 

In  there  stepp’d  a  stately  raven. 

Of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he : 

Not  a  minute  stopped  or  stayed  he : 

But  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady, 

Perclied  above  my  chamber-door — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas, 

Just  above  my  chamber-door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

’Tis  not  the  ghost  of  Lenore,  but  a  raven 
with  an  ominous  answer  of  “  Nkv'irmokk,” 
confirmed  by  silence  and  a  fixed  look,  to  all 
the  poet’s  hopes  of  somewhere  meeting  with 
Lenore.  His  horror  was  deep  and  calm  as 
that  of  a  dream ;  and  neither  did  the  dark 


visitor  take  away  his  thoughts  from  Lenore,  * 
nor  make  him  forgetful  of  the  cushion  which 
she  had  once  pressed,  but  would  press  again 
nevermore  1 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing, 

But  no  syllabic  expressing 

To  the  fowl,  whose  fiery  eyes  now  j 

Burned  into  my  bosom’s  core: 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining, 

.  W\thmyheadale<i.vrtclining 

On  ike  euxkion's  ulvei  lining.  ♦ 

That  Ike  lamp~li‘'ht  frloated  o’er. 

But  whoie  telrel  violet  linings 

With  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er,  i 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore !  « 

How  full  of  the  peculiar  feeling  of  neeer- 
ending  grief  given  by  a  dream  is  the  closing 
stanza : 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting. 

Still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting. 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas, 

Just  above  my  chamber-door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming 
Of  a  demon’s  that  is  dreaming. 

And  the  lamp-light  o’er  him  .streaming 
Ttimws  his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow 
That  lies  floating  on  the  floor, 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  ! 

Yet  in  this,  as  in  all  his  poems,  Poe  is  un¬ 
conscious  of,  and  has  no  aspirations  for,  the  spi¬ 
ritual  world  above  and  before  humanity.  The 
raven  comes  from  no  “  ark”  of  faith.  Like 
Keats,  Poe,  though  ethereal,  is  altogether 
unspiritual.  None  but  earthly  dreams  are 
around  him.  Life  and  death,  from  themselves, 
cast  shadows  with  which  his  imagination  may 
dally  ;  but  nothing  from  beyond.  Poe’s  po¬ 
etry,  then,  dealing,  as  it  exclusively  does, 
neither  with  the  spiritual  world  nor  with  the 
actual  present  human  world,  but  with  earthy 
abstractions  symbolic  of  one  or  two  modes  of 
love  and  grief,  cannot  be  defined  unless  in 
larger  compass  than  we  have  here;  and,  in 
place  of  dis.sertation,  we  give  a  specimen — 
his  poem  called  “  The  Haunted  Palace,”  in 
which  Poe  describes  bis  own  ruined  mind  : 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted. 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

•  Radiant  palace — rear’d  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thought’s  dominion 
It  stood  there ! 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair ! 

Banners — yellow,  glorious,  golden— 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow ; 
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(This — all  this — waa  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago ;) 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 

Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley. 

Through  two  laminons  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 
To  a  lute's  well-toned  law. 

Round  about  a  throne,  where,  sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 

In  state  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door. 

Through  which  came, flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 
And  sparkling  evermore, 

.  A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 
Was  but  to  sing. 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monaroh’s  high  estate, 

(Ah !  let  08  mourn  !  for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 
That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim- remem  bored  story 
Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley. 
Through  the  red-1  itten  windows  see 
:  Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically  • 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 

While,  like  a  ghastly,  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever. 

And  laugh,  but  smile  no  more. 

Each  of  Poe’s  numerous  tales  is  a  poem,  in 
its  artistic  evolution  of  one  idea,  and  in  its 
.unity  of  thrilling  effect.  They  are  unrivalled 
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for  the  power  of  searching  analysis  applied 
to  character,  to  mental  mc^s  and  manias,  to 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  even  to  cipher. 
So  confldent,  indeed,  was  Poe  in  his  remark¬ 
able  development  of  this  faculty,  that  he 
undertook  to  read  character  from  handwriting, 
and  to  unriddle,  by  ratiocination,  all  possible 
ciphers ;  and  did  actually  devote  much  time 
to  such  pursuits.  Of  course,  in  his  tales  be 
had  the  invention  of  the  facts  and  figures  to 
be  explained  by  him,  and  had  written  the 
invisible  words  which  he  was  to  make  legible. 
Still,  nothing  but  the  most  wonderful  analy¬ 
sis  could  have  sufficed  for  the  invention ;  and 
one  feels  as  if  human  calculation  and  sagacity 
could  go  no  farther.  Along  with  such  analy¬ 
tical  power,  there  is  a  spell,  either  of  horror 
or  of  awe,  about  the  secret  to  be  found  ;  and 
you  shudder  as  the  clue  is  put  into  your 
bands. 

A  critic  who  bad  Poe’s  searching  qualities 
would  take  special  interest  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  bow  far  Poe’s  unfortunate  habits  tended 
to  the  conception  and  execution  of  such  tales. 
During  the  inactive  but  dreaming  hours  pre¬ 
ceding  the  helplessness  of  intoxication,  and 
during  the  nervous  and  gloomy,  but  equally 
inactive  hours  after  recovery  from  the  fit, 
how  would  Poe’s  genius  be  engaged,  and 
what  the  ideas  which  he  thought  of  embody¬ 
ing  ?  Nor  would  it  be  unimportant  to  inquire 
how  far  these  hours  tended  to  give  keenness 
to  the  edge  of  bis  analysis.  We  have  often 
noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  some  intellects, 
intermittent  dissipation  takes  away  breadth, 
but  sharpens  at  the  same  time — like  the  oil 
and  the  grinding-stone,  diminishing  yet  sharp¬ 
ening  the  steel.  Several  persons  of  Poe’s 
bad  habits  take  a  microscopic  view  of  things, 
and  handle  bits  of  these  with  astonishing 
anatomy. 


From  the  Biofrapbical  llafaiine. 

ROBERT  HALL. 


’The  Rkv.  Robert  Hall  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Arnsby,  near  Leicester,  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  May,  1764.  His  father,  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  a  minister  among  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  (what  he  himself  afterwards  became,) 
'  and  is  represented  as  a  man  of  good  ability 
and  earnest  religion. 


In  early  childhood  Robert  gave  no  par¬ 
ticular  indications  of  what  he  was  to  be.  At 
two  years  of  age  be  could  neither  walk  nor 
speak.  He  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and 
seemed  to  be  of  slow  perception.  His  nurse 
succeeded  in  teaching  him  the  alphabet  on 
the  village  grave-stones,  and  the  first  words 
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be  uttered  were  those  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  both  she  and  be  delighted  then  to 
ponder.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  attain 
the  power  of  speech  than  bis  mental  activity 
was  in  a  high  oegree  awakened,  and  the  ar¬ 
dor  and  quickness  which  so  distinguished 
him  in  after-life  became  predominant.  As 
soon  as  be  could  speak  he  became  a  talker, 
and  as  soon  as  he  became,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  possessed  of  the  signs  of  thought  in 
language,  he  became  a  steady  and  rapid 
thinker.  This  seems  to  be  much  to  say  of  a 
child :  but  in  Robert  Hall,  if  we  may  believe 
bis  biographers,  — and  of  their  veracity  we 
have  no  question,  —  this  was,  to  a  very  un¬ 
usual  extent,  realized. 

Being  one,  and  the  youngest,  of  fourteen 
children,  his  father  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  him  an  economical  education.  In  those 
days  dame-schools  were  abundant,  and  into 
one  of  these  young  Robert  was  introduced. 
Thus  has  Dame  Scotton's  name  been  em¬ 
balmed  for  immortality.  A  similar  fortune 
has  happened  to  Mrs.  Lyley,  a  teacher  of  the 
young  idea  in  the  same  village  of  Arnsby, 
who  subsequently  became  his  instructress. 

At  this  tim&  w  bile  under  six  years  of  age,  his 
unconstraineu  application  to  reading  and  soli¬ 
tary  thought  was  remarkable.  The  graveyard, 
where  he  first  learned  to  say  his  letters,  spell, 
and  speak,  continued  to  be  his  favorite  study. 
Hither,  with  pinafore  stuffed  with  books,  and 
with  grave  and  moody  countenance,  the  fu¬ 
ture  intellectual  Hercules  would  frequently 
retire  from  the  din  of  his  numerously  ten¬ 
anted  house  ;  and  there  would  be  remain 
until  the  shades  of  night  or  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  nurse  would  compel  him  to  return. 

At  six  be  was  sent  to  a  school,  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  country,  conducted  by  a  Mr. 
Simmons.  Here  his  intellectual  vigor  and 
power  of  attainment  became  so  great,  that 
by  the  time  be  had  completed  his  eleventh 
year  his  master  ceded  his  superiority,  and 
frankly  confessed  his  total  inability  any  longer 
to  keep  pace  with  bis  pupil.  While  at  this 
school  his  favorite  books  were  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  class.  Before  be  was  nine  years 
old  he  had  “  perused  and  reperused  with  in¬ 
tense  interest’*  the  treatises  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  on  the  “Affections”  and  on  the  “Will,” 
and  had  carefully  read  Bishop  Butler’s 
“Analogy.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  works  like  these,  which  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  mightiest  and  most  matured 
nqinds,  and  which  have  supplied  the  acutest 
and  profoundest  metaphysical  students  with 
materials  of  inquiry  and  points  hard  of  sola 
tion,  were  examined  with  much  disorimina- 
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tion,  much  less  mastered  by  our  youthful 
divine ;  it  is  sufificiently  extraordinary  that 
he  should  at  this  age  have  attained  to  such  a 
power  and  scope  of  mental  action  as  to  be 
capable  of  perusing,  and  that  with  “  intense 
interest,”  and  without  any  apparent  encour¬ 
agement,  works  so  ponderous  and  involved. 

“  The  child  is  father  to  the  man.”  Robert 
Hall,  the  child-student  at  Wigstone,  was  the 
faithful  antecedent  in  taste  and  general  bent 
of  intellectual  activity  of  Robert  Hall,  the 
friend  and  equal  of  Mackintosh,  the  first 
preacher  of  his  age,  and  of  whom  John  Fos¬ 
ter  said  that  “  bis  like  or  equal  would  come 
no  more.” 

Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  this  little 
inquirer  had  become  a  rather  prolific  writer. 
The  knowledge  he  so  rapidly  acquired  waa 
carefully  elaborated,  sy  stematized,  and  thrown 
forth  in  the  form  of  essays  and  sermons, 
which  the  young  preacher  thought  good 
enough  to  be  listened  to  by  his  frequently 
congregated  brothers  and  sisters.  About 
this  time  he  and  his  brother  had  a  solemn 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the  “  division  of 
the  inheritance.”  Anticipating  that  their 
good  father  would  some  time  or  other  die, 
^bert  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  about  the  “  portion,”  and  proposed  that 
John  “should  have  the  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  and  leave  for  him  the  books.”  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  ardor  to  have  a  claim 
upon  the  books,  he  forgot  the  poor  sister,  to 
whom  no  portion  was  allotted. 

His  precocity  was  equally  remarkable  in 
the  talent  he  evinced  for  public  speaking. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  above  school,  and 
when  his  father  was  about  taking  steps  to¬ 
wards  bis  introduction  into  a  theological 
a|pdemy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Ket¬ 
tering.  This  gentleman  was  so  struck  with 
his  power  of  address,  that  he  prevailed  on 
him  on  several  occasions  to  deliver  a  kind  of 
sermon  to  a  select  company,  convened  for  the 
purpose,  at  his  house.  These,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  homilies  he  addressed  to  his 
brother  and  sisters,  or  fellow-scholars,  which 
were  not  of  rare  occurrence,  were  his  first 
efforts  at  public  speaking.  Of  the  wisdom 
of  encouraging  one  so  young  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  so  prominent,  he  himself  after  the  lapse 

of  many  years  said,  “  Mr.  W - was  one 

whom  everybody  loved.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  in  which  probity,  candor,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  constituted  the  general  likeness.  But 
conceive.  Sir,  if  you  can,  the  egregious  im¬ 
propriety  of  setting  a  boy  of  eleven  to  preach 
to  a  company  of  grave  gentlemen,  full  half  of 
18 
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whom  wore  wigs.  I  never  call  the  circum- 
alance  to  mind  but  with  grief  at  the  vanity  it 
inspired  ;  nor,  when  I  think  of  such  mistakes 
of  good  men,  am  I  inclined  to  question  the 
correctness  of  Baxter’s  language,  strong  as  it 
is,  where  he  says,  *  Nor  should  men  turn 
preachers  as  the  river  Nil  us  breeds  frogs, 
(saith  Herpdotus,)  when  one  half  moveth  be¬ 
fore  the  other  is  made,  and  which  is  yet  but 
plain  mud.'  ”  • 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Robert  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  of 
Northampton,  a  distinguished  preacher  and 
careful  trainer  of  youth.  Ilere  he  made 
great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
principles  and  practice  of  elegant  compo¬ 
sition.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the  Academy 
at  Bristol,  and  had  there  as  his  tutors  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Evans,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  and 
Rev.  James  Newton.  Of  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  this  place,  and 
the  progress  he  made,  it  is  needless  here  to 
speak.  He  wrought  diligently  and  rose 
rapidly.  He  bent  all  his  energies  to  his  im- 

Irrovement,  aiming,  above  all  things,  at  excel- 
ence  and  distinction  as  an  intellectual  thinker, 
writer,  and  preacher.  He  is  represented  by 
his  able  biographer.  Dr.  Gregory,  as  having 
probably  set  too  high  an  estimate  on  merely 
intellet^tu^l  attainments,  and  valued  himself, 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  was  natural  to 
youth,  yet  too  much,  on  the  extent  of  his 
mental  possessions.”  These  said  possessions, 
however,  it  strikes  us,  are  things  “  too  much 
valued”  but  very  seldom.  A  high  appreci¬ 
ation  of  them  is  ever  essential  to  that  energy 
and  patience  of  pursuit  that  will  issue  in 
making  them  one’s  own  ;  and  they  are  too 

firecious  an  ingredient  amid  the  complex 
umber  made  the  objects  of  human  pursuit, 
and  too  rarely  sought  after,  to  merit 
slighting  remark  of  ours  on  any  who  are  their 
lovers.  Robert  Hall  may  have  underrated 
other  attributes  of  the  pteacher,  but  that  he 
overrated  «intelleclual  culture  and  endow¬ 
ment,  we  venture  to  qnestion.  Dr.  Gregory 
may  have  been  an  erring  judge.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  admit  that  young  Hall’s 
heart  was  not  quite  free  from  an  admixture 
of  pride — pride  which,  perhaps,  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  warranted.  An  incident 
occurs  which  in  an  hour  of  anguish  extorts 
from  him  a  confession  to  that  effect.  He 
was  appointed,  according  to  the  College 
rules,  to  preach  at  Broadmead  Chapel  ves- 
try,  before  the  tutors  and  others.  After 
proceeding  for  a  time  with  facility,  and  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  auditory,  be  “  suddenly 
paused,”  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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exclaimed,  Oh  !  I  have  lost  all  my  ideas,” 
and  sat  down,  bis  hands  still  hiding  his  face. 
The  failure,  however,  painful  as  it  was  to  his 
tutors,  and  humiliating  to  himself,  was  such 
as  rather  augmented  than  diminished  their 
persuasion  of  what  he  could  accomplish  if 
once  he  acquired  self-possession.  He  was 
therefore  appointed  to  speak  again,  on  the 
same  subject,  at  the  same  place,  the  ensuing 
week.  This  second  attempt  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  second  failure,  still  more  painful  to 
witness,  and  still  more  grievous  to  bear.  He 
hastened  from  the  vestry,  and  on  retiring  to 
bis  room  exclaimed,  ”.If  this  does  not  humble 
me,  the  Devil  mutt  have  me.” 

After  being  an  alumnus  at  Bristol  three 
years,  in  1781  he  proceeded,  as  a  student  on 
“  Dr.  Ward’s  foundation,”  to  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  continued  till  1785,  when 
he  graduated  Master  of  Arts.  To  a  plant  so 
vigorous  Aberdeen  proved  a  kind  and  pro¬ 
ductive  soil.  Not  only  in  having  able  pro¬ 
fessors  was  he  fortunate,  but  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  friendship  of  one  whose  mind 
was  of  kindred  texture,  and  whose  name 
became  afterwards  perhaps  even  more  cele¬ 
brated  than  his  own.  This  was  Sir  Jame.s 
Mackintosh,  the  eminent  jurist,  mental  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  historian.  At  once  these  young 
men  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  each  other. 
They  were  of  the  respective  ages  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  eighteen.  Mackintosh  being  the  elder. 
Though  in  many  things  dissimilar,  they  had 
so  many  points  of  contact,  and  an  attraction 
so  powerful  in  literary  taste,  that  they  were 
ever  in  each  other’s  company,  and  polishing 
each  other’s  mind  by  the  attrition  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  interchange  of  idea.  They  read 
together,  sat  together  at  lecture,  and  took 
their  walks  together.  Their  tastes  in  the 
departments  of  morals  and  metaphysics  were, 
identical.  They  maintained  incessant  dis¬ 
cussions,  without  ever  disturbing  their  mutual 
attachment.  Berkeley’s  “  Minute  Philoso¬ 
pher,”  Butler’s  “Analogy,”  “  Edwards  on  the 
Will,”  were  analysed  point  by  (K>int,  and  de¬ 
bated  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  energy. 
“From  these  discussions, and  from  reflection 
upon  them.  Sir  James  learnt  more  as  to  prin¬ 
ciples  (so  he  assured  Dr.  Gregory)  than  from 
all  the  books  he  ever  read.”  Classics  were 
not  neglected.  The  brother-students  read 
much  in  Greek — Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
being  the  favorites  in  history,  and  Plato  in 
philosophy.  From  this  their  habit,  which 
was  well  known  in  the  University,  it  was  npt 
uncommon  for  their  fellow-students  to  point 
at  them  as  they  walked  out  in  company,  and 
say,  ••There  go  Plato  and  Herodotus."  Their 
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admiratioa  of  each  other  was  cordial  and 
unfaltering — all  the  more  genuine  and  im¬ 
pregnable  for  the  many  stiff  contests  in  argu¬ 
ment  which  it  bad  survired.  Sir  James  never 
failed,  in  after-life,  to  bear  the  highest  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  unrivalled  excellences  of  his 
friend,  and  Mr.  Hall  always  maintained  that 
Mackintosh,  of  all  the  men  of  modem  times, 
possessed  the  intellect  which  most  resembled 
that  of  Bacon.  Twenty  years  after  this, 
when  the  powerful  mind  of  Hall  had  under¬ 
gone  a  temporary  eclipse,  his  friend,  then  the 
Kecorder  of  Bombay,  hearing  of  his  affliction, 
wrote  to  him  a  characteristic  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  letter,  from  which  our  space  will  admit 
of  only  a  few  extracts : — 

Bombay,  Sept.  21, 1805. 

Mv  DEAR  Hall — I  believe  that,  in  the  hurry  of 
leaving  England,  I  did  not  answer  the  letter  which 
yon  wrote  to  me  in  December,  1803.  I  did  not, 
Itowever,  forget  yotir  interesting  young  friend, 
from  whom  I  have  had  one  letter,  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  to  whom  I  have  twice  written  at  Cairo, 
where  ho  now  is.  No  request  of  your$  could, 
indeed,  be  lightly  esteemed  by  me. 

It  happened  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  in  drawing 
up  (merely  for  my  own  use)  a  short  sketch  of  my 
life,  that  I  hid  occasion  to  give  a  faithfsl  state¬ 
ment  of  my  recollection  of  the  circumstances  of 
my  first  acquaintance  with  you.  On  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  my  early  life,  I  could  see 
nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  excite  and  in¬ 
vigorate  my  understanding,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
high,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely  accessible  objects, 
as  my  intimacy  with  you.  Five-and-tweniy  years 
are  now  past  since  we  first  met.  yet  hardly  any 
thing  has  occurred  since  which  has  left  a  deeper 
or  more  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind.  I  now 
remember  the  extraordinary  union  of  bright  fancy 
with  acute  intellect,  which  would  have  excited 
more  admiration  than  it  has  done,  if  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  the  great  and  the 
learned,  instead  of  being  consecrate  to  the  far 
more  noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing,  and 
reforming  the  poor  and  the  forgotten. 

It  was  then  too  early  for  me  to  discover  that 
extreme  purity  which,  in  a  mind  preoccupietl  with 
the  low  realities  of  life,  would  have  ueen  no  natu¬ 
ral  companion  of  so  much  activity  a'lid  ardor, 
but  which  thoroughly  detached  you  [alluding  to 
Mr.  Hall’s  mental  aberration]  from  the  world,  atul 
made  you  an  inhabitant  of  regions  where  alone  it 
is  possible  to  be  always  active  without  impurity, 
and  where  the  ardor  of  your  sensibility  had 
unbounded  scope  amidst  the  inexhaustible  com¬ 
binations  of  beauty  and  excellence. 

It  is  not  given  to  ns  to  preserve  an  exact  medi¬ 
um.  Nothing  is  sodiffirult  as  to  decide  how  much 
ideal  models  ought  to  be  combined  with  experi¬ 
ence;  how  much  of  the  future  should  be  let  in 
to  the  present,  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
To  ennoble  and  purify,  without  raising  above  the 
sphere  of  our  usefulness;  to  qualify  us  for  what 
we  ought  to  seek,  without  unfitting  us  for  that  to 


which  we  must  submit;  are  great  and  difficult 
problems,  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  solved. 

It  is  certain  the  child  may  be  too  manly,  not 
only  for  his  present  enjoyments,  but  for  his  future 
prospects.  Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  you  have 
fallen  into  this  error  of  superior  natures.  From 
this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen  that  calamity  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  yon; 
which,  to  a  mind  less  fortified  by  reason  and  reli¬ 
gion,  I  should  not  dare  to  mention,  but  which  I 
really  consider  in  you  as  little  more  than  the 
indignant  struggles  of  a  pure  mind  with  the  low 
realities  which  surround  it — the  fervent  aspira¬ 
tions  after  regions  more  congenial  to  it — and  a 
momentary  blindnes.s,  produced  by  tbe  fixed  con¬ 
templation  of  objects  too  bright  for  human  vision. 

1  may  say,  in  this  case,  in  a  far  grander  sense 
than  in  which  tlie  words  were  originally  spoken 
by  our  great  poet, 

- and  yet 

Tbe  light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven. 

On  your  return  to  us,  you  must  surely  have 
found  consolation  in  the  only  terrestrial  produce 
which  is  pure  and  truly  exquisite — in  the  affiections 
and  attachinenu  you  have  inspired,  which  yon 
were  most  worthy  to  in.spire,  and  which  no  human 
pollution  can  rob  of  their  heavenly  nature.  If  I 
were  to  prosecute  the  rcfiections  and  indulge  the 
feelings  which  at  this  iiioraent  fill  my  mind,  I 
should  soon  venture  to  doubt  whether,  for  a  ca¬ 
lamity  derived  from  such  a  source,  and  attended 
with  such  consolation.s,  I  should  so  far  yield  to 
the  views  and  opinions  of  men  as  to  seek  to  con¬ 
dole  with  you.  But  I  check  myself,  and  exhort 
you,  iny  most  worthy  friend,  to  check  your  best 
propensities,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  object. 
You  cannot  live  fur  men,  without  living  with  tliem. 
Serve  (Jod,  then,  by  the  active  service  of  men. 
Contemplate  more  the  good  you  ecfn  do,  than  the 
evil  you  can  only  lament . 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  and  often.  Fare¬ 
well,  my  dear  friend.  Yours  ever,  most  faitlifully, 
James  Mackixtusu. 

Long  before  Hall’s  studies  had  terminated 
at  Aberdeen,  he  was  invited  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  minister  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  over 
the  Baptist  church,  Broadmead,  Bristol.  He 
accepted  their  call,  on  condition  that  he 
should  still  pursue  his  studies  during  the  col¬ 
lege  session.  This  time.  Mackintosh  hiving 
now  quitted  the  University,  he  devoted  en¬ 
tirely,  and  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  to  sub¬ 
jects  more  immediately  congruous  with  the 
sacred  office  he  had  assumed.  The  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  Moral  Philosophy,  Church  History, 
Biblical  Criticism,  (such  as  it  then  was,)  and 
Theology  proper,  were  specially  embraced. 
On  bis  return  to  Bristol,  he  had  a  mind  richly 
furnished,  poweiful,  and  intensely  active,  and 
capable  with  facility  to  marshal  all  its  forces 
for  combined  action  whenever  required.  His 
preaching  at  once  attracted  attention.  Men 
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were  not  long  in  learning  that  a  great  mind 
and  a  genial  heart  poorM  forth  their  trea¬ 
sures  from  that  pulpit.  From  far  and  near, 
rich  and  poor  poured  in  to  listen  to  his  elo¬ 
quence.  Although  he  was  at  this  time  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  three  months 
after  his  settlement  he  undertook  the  duties 
of  classical  tutor  at  the  academy  where  for¬ 
merly  he  bad  been  a  pupil,  and  these,  for 
more  than  five  years,  be  discharged  with 
credit  and  success. 

In  1700,  Mr.  Hall  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr. 
Robinson  at  Cambridge.  Robinson’s  name 
is  well  known  as  that  of  one  who  for  many 
yeara  filled  the  first  place  amongst  Noncon¬ 
formist  evangelical  preachers,  and  who  had 
gradually  inclined,  and  at  last  entirely  con- 
K>rmed,  to  the  form  of  Unitarian  doctrine 
taught  in  those  days  by  Dr.  Priestley.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  man  in  that  section  of 
the  Church  to  which  Mr.  Hall  belonged 
could  have  been  thought  of  as  a  fit  successor 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  that  no  other  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  body  could  present  an  adequate 
field  for  Mr.  Hall’s  peculiar  and  distinguished 
powers.  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  a  daring 
speculator  in  theology,  and  being  a  man  of 
superior  endowments,  estimable  character, 
and  winning  address,  he  had  managed  to  lead 
along  with  him  into  the  fields  of  free  and 
doubting  thought  many  of  those  who  attend¬ 
ed  his  ministry.  These  now  required  a  man 
whose  preaching  would  be  quite  of  a  peculiar 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
simple  and  satisfied  Christians  whose  de¬ 
mands  were  very  different.  Now  Mr.  Hall 
had  been  accused  at  Bristol  of  looseness  of 
doctrine.  He  had  been  declared  a  Socinian. 
He  was,  too,  held  to  be  no  Baptist,  because 
he  held  liberal,  “  latitudinarian”  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  and  strict  communion. 
The  co-relation  was,  as  it  proved,  most  op- 
ortune.  The  doubting  people  of  Cambridge 
ailed  with  joy  their  new  minister’s  arrival. 
“  Thinking  themselves  liberal  and  unshackled, 
they  could  not  but  congratulate  one  another 
that  their  new  pastor,  a  man  of  splendid 
talents,  was  almost  as  liberal  and  unshackled 
as  they  were.”  But  this  apparent  harmony 
in  freethinking  led  to  an  issue  little  contem¬ 
plated.  It  is  said  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  church,  acting  upon  the  genuine  heart 
and  acute  sensibilitr  of  their  young  minister, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  modified  creed. 
“  Their  want  of  devotional  seriousness,  by  the 
force  of  contrast,  heightened  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  true  piety ;  and  this  produced 
an  augmented  earnestness  and  fidelity,  which 
they  first  learnt  to  tolerate  and  afterwards  to 
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admire.”  Mr.  Hall’s  ministry  at  Cambridge 
embraced  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  during 
which  his  popularity  and  usefulness  steadily 
advanced.  The  attraction  of  his  genius  pe¬ 
netrated  beyond  the  conventional  boundaries 
of  nects.  University  men,  from  undergra¬ 
duates  to  heads  of  colleges,  attended  his 
chapel.  Extraordinary  events  gave  occasion 
for  extraordinary  displajrs  of  his  powers. 
The  French  Revolution  called  forth  his  “Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.”  The  ex¬ 
cesses,  again,  of  the  irreligious  democracy 
which  subsequently  bad  such  disastrous  pre¬ 
valence  in  France,  and  spread  itself  over  Eng¬ 
land,  stirred  his  mind  to  write  the  eloquent  and 
magnificent  sermon  on  “  Modern  Infidelity.” 
The  general  thanksgiving  which  followed  on 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  brought  forth  his  “  Re¬ 
flections  on  War.”  When  that  peace  was 
again  suddenly  broken  by  Napoleon,  Mr.  Hall 
preached  at  Bristol  his  sermon  on  “  the  Senti¬ 
ments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis.”  Either 
of  these  productions  would  be  sufficient  to 
create  a  wide  and  lasting  reputation. 

The  excruciating  pain  in  the  back,  under 
which  he  had  at  intervals  labored  from  very 
boyhood,  about  this  time  increased  alarmingly. 
It  embarrassed  him  in  his  duties,  and  preyed 
alarmingly  on  his  spirits.  Unfortunately,  his 
medical  adviser  urged  him  to  reside  at  some 
few  miles’  distance  from  Cambridge,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  horse  exercise.  From  this 
arrangement  he  derived  no  material  benefit, 
while  he  was  deprived  of  the  refined  and 
stimulating  society  he  enjoyed  in  the  town, 
as  well  as  of  general  intercourse  with  his 
flock,  both  of  which  contributed  so  much  to 
restore  his  mental  elasticity  after  the  dreadful 
paroxysms  of  exhaustive  sufferings  he  endured. 
He  sought  for  a  substitute  for  these  in  closer 
application  to  study.  Twelve  hours  per  day 
he  frequently  spent  in  laborious  abstraction. 

The  consequence  of  this  might  well  be 
anticipated.  A  disordered  body  and  an  over¬ 
wrought  mind  gave  way  under  the  pressure, 
and  for  two  months  mental  derangement  en¬ 
sued.  Careful  and  skilful  treatment  in  that 
succeeded  in  his  restoration.  But  he  had 
only  resumed  and  pursued  his  labors  about 
one  year  when  similar  causes  again  led  to 
the  same  distressing  catastrophe.  He  again 
speedily  recovered,  but  was  now  advised  to 
relinquish  bis  charge  at  Cambridge,  and  for 
a  time  as  far  as  possible  retire  from  preach¬ 
ing  and  all  public  excitement.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  be  received  the  letter  from  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  inserted  above. 

No  more  returning  to  Cambridge,  be  now 
sojourned  a  while  in  his  native  neighborhood, 
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in  Leicestershire,  revisiting  many  a  familiar 
spot,  and  recalling  to  recollection  associ¬ 
ations  of  early  life.  He  saw  Arnsby  once 
more,  with  its  graveyard  and  tombstones. 
On  bis  father’s  grave  he  knelt  and  prayed. 
The  “  books”  were  now  his,  and  the  “  cows 
and  pigs  his  brother’s;”  but  of  his  child¬ 
hood’s  companions  and  of  those  who  had 
gathered  around  the  same  hearthstone  as 
himself,  many.msny  were  now  reposing  under 
those  clods,  and  he  himself  was  as  one  who 
bad  risen  from  the  dead — from  the  shadowy 
and  dismal  regions  created  by  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  of  reason.  Having  employed  his  mind 
leisurely  for  some  year  or  two,  partly  in  pre¬ 
paring  critical  notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
(which  labor  he  relinquished  on  discovering 
that  in  Macknight’s  translation  he  had  been 
anticipated,)  and  partly  in  preaching  in  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  and  towns,  he  at  last  settled 
at  Leicester.  The  congregation  at  Harvey 
Lane,  when  he  became  its  minister,  was  small 
and  sinking,  and  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  to  the  people 
he  had  left  at  Cambridge.  The  splendor  of 
his  pulpit  performances,  however,  and  his 
diligence  as  a  pastor,  soon  produced  a  change. 
In  the  course  of  his  twenty  years’  ministry 
at  that  place,  the  chapel  was  twice  enlarged, 
and  to  the  last  continued  to  be  well  filled. 
In  1808,  be  married,  a  step  which  contributed 
very  materially  to  bis  comfort,  regularity  of 
habits,  and  general  cheerfulness,  and  thus  to 
the  preventing  a  recurrence  of  his  mental 
affliction.  His  church  regularly  increased. 
The  whole  county  of  Leicester  felt  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  presence.  H^  zealously  promoted 
all  the  great  philanthropic  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions.  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
then  in  their  infancy,  met  with  bis  ready  and 
powerful  aid.  Christians  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  were  embraced  in  the  circle  of  bis  cha¬ 
rity;  and  he  was  claimed  as  the  property,  not 
of  a  sect,  but  of  the  Church  and  the  public 
at  large.  Through  the  press  be  still  conti¬ 
nued,  although  at  rarer  intervals,  to  pour 
forth  the  mellow  fruits  of  his  fertile  intellect. 
A  sermon  on  the  “Advantages  of  Knowledge 
to  the  Lower  Classes”  was  much  admired. 
But  his  discourse  on  the  lamented  and  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  thing  he 
wrote  while  at  Leicester.  No  production  of 
the  press  on  the  subject  could  for  a  moment 
be  compared  to  it.  A  nation  was  weeping, 
and  genius  poured  out  its  strains  of  pane¬ 
gyric  and  lamentation  in  a  thousand  pulpits  ; 
but  far  in  advance  of  all,  in  power,  grace, 
dignified  and  Christian  patriotism,  purity  and 


majesty  of  style,  eloquence  and  wide  ezeur- 
siveness  of  thought,  was  the  sermon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Hall.  In  reading  it,  one  marvels  at  the 
imperial  grandeur  of  the  execution,  as  the 
mighty  preacher  groups  together  and  man¬ 
ages  with  a  master-hand,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  ease  of  a  child  at  play,  the  various 
momentous  considerations  which  the  event 
was  fitted  to  awaken  in  a  mind  capable  of 
comprehensive  survey.  It  is  Christian  genius 
weeping  and  uttering  wi.sdom  at  the  tomb  of 
a  virtuous  princess.  Hall  was  a  Dissenter,  in 
many  respects  a  reformer  of  the  most  radical 
sort;  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  no  worshipper 
of  tinsel ;  but  be  at  the  same  time  had  a  re¬ 
verence  for  rank.  IIU  strong  love  of  the 
real,  and  his  generous  fellow-feeling,  made 
him  acherisher  of  bis  kind  without  exception  ; 
his  culture,  the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  his  love 
of  art,  his  historic  associations,  his  philoso- 
sophic  insight  into  the  structure  of  society, 
made  him  bow  to  authority  and  greatness. 
At  Westminster  Abbey,  at  Handel’s  Com¬ 
memoration,  he  “  saw  the  King,  George  III., 
stand  up  in  one  part  of  the  performance  of 
the  Messiah,  shedding  tears.  Nothing,  he 
said,  had  ever  affected  him  more  strongly. 

*  It  seemed  like  a  great  act  of  national  assent 
to  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion.’  ”  Had 
George  III.  been  a  peasant,  it  were  well  to  see 
him  weep  then,  but  Hall’s  affluent  imagina¬ 
tion  invested  him  with  symbolic,  representa¬ 
tive  attributes — he  was,  to  him,  weeping  for 
a  nation — he  saw  in  him  not  only  the  man 
but  the  /Erin^-man,  doing  homage  to  the  truth. 
The  same  sentiment  of  reverence  for  great¬ 
ness  was  a  main-spring  in  the  production  of 
the  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
Princess  Charlotte.  She  was  at  once  of  royal 
blood  and  of  gentle,  bumble  piet^.  Her 
death  was  the  extinction  of  a  nation  s  hope. 
Over  her  grave  England  was  a  mourner. 
The  loss,  who  could  idealize  ? — none  but  he 
who  could  idealize  the  elevation  of  her  rank, 
her  rare  endowments,  the  influence  of  her  il¬ 
lustrious  example,  and  a  nation’s  fond  expec¬ 
tations,  now  for  ever  brought  to  an  end ! 
Robert  Hall’s  panegyric  and  lament  were  re¬ 
presentative  ;  he  put  in  the  form  of  language 
what  a  generation  felt,  but  which  he  only 
could  combine  into  one,  extract  the  essence 
of,  and  put  forth  m  palpable  and  burning 
speech. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Leicester 
that  Mr.  Hall  took  part  in  the  controversy 
with  members  of  his  own  denomination  on  the 
subject  of  “Terms  of  Communion.”  Mr.  King- 
horn  was  his  principal  opponent.  Mr.  Hall 
made  a  bold  stand  against  the  dogmatic  ex- 
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elusiveness  which  then  very  generally  pre- 
railed  amongst  the  Baptists,  (now  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing,)  and  was  known  as  the  principle 
of  “Strict  Communion.”  It  was  an  ill  omen 
for  this  principle  when  a  mind  so  rapacious 
and  a  heart  so  catholic  as  Mr.  Hall’s  made 
their  appearance.  Strength,  critical  acumen, 
historical  analysis,  power  of  ridicule,  proud 
scorn  of  artifice,  and  quick  despatchfulness, 
successively  stood  his  pages,  as  he,  with  equal 
facility,  disposed  of  the  more  weighty  or  the 
more  absurd  and  futile  of  the  arguments  of 
his  antagonists.  Nothing  is  more  prominent 
and  beautiful,  however,  than  the  generous 
charity — the  enlarged  catholicity  of  spirit — 
which  he  everywhere  displays.  Bigotry  van¬ 
ishes — the  petty  sectarianism  which  feeds  on 
ignorance  evaporates  before  the  steady  light 
of  his  large-hearted  and  bold  intelligence. 
With  strong  convictions  without  prejudice, 
and  seal  to  defend  them  without  intolerance, 
he  ever  appears  the  honorable  and  dignified 
champion,  fearless  in  concession,  not  less  than 
in  advancing  to  the  contest,  candid  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  fair  in  the  use  of  legitimate  wea¬ 
pons.  To  his  powerful  defence  is  due,  in  an 
unwonted  degree,  the  prevalence  of  more  li¬ 
beral  views  on  this  subject  amongst  the  more 
intelligent  Baptists  of  modem  times. 

Mr.  Hall’s  views  on  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  question  were  somewhat  peculiar  for  a 
Baptist.  They  were  frankly  and  concisely 
expressed  by  himself  in  the  following  letter, 
(written  to  a  friend  who  had  occasionally  com¬ 
muned  with  Episcopalians,)  about  the  mid¬ 
part  of  his  residence  at  Leicester.  We  insert 
it  merely  to  show  how  a  well-informed  and 
conscientious  Dissenter  was  capable  of  ex¬ 
tending  a  brother’s  hand  to  a  Churchman. 

March  6,  1818. 

Mr  Dear  Friehd —  ....  Perhaps  I  may 
not  be  quite  prepared  to  go  with  you  the  full 
extent  of  your  inc^emtion ;  tliough  on  this  1  have 
by  no  means  made  up  my  mind.  I  admire  the 
spirit  with  which  you  are  actuated,  and  esteem 
ou  more  than  ever  for  the  part  you  have  acted, 
perfectly  agree  with  you  that  the  old  ground$  if 
dittenl  are  the  true  ones,  and  that  our  recent  apo¬ 
logists  have  mixed  up  loo  much  of  a  political  cast 
in  their  reasonings  on  this  subject.  Though  1 
should  deprecate  the  founding  of  any  established 
Church,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  term,  I  think 
it  very  injudicious  to  lay  that  as  the  corner-stone 
of  dl^8ent.  We  have  much  stronger  ground  in 
{he  specific  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ground  which  our  pious  ancestors  occupied,  and 
which  may  safely  defy  every  attempt  ot  the  most 
powerful  and  acute  miuds  to  subvert.  With 
respect  to  conformity,  I  by  no  means  think  it 
involves  an  abandonment  of  dissent;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  were  I  in  a  private  station. 


(not  a  minister,  I  mean.)  I  should,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  in  certain  situations,  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  practise  it ;  though  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  acknowledge  mys^f  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  regard  to  episcopacy,  it  appears  to  me  entire¬ 
ly  a  human,  though  certainly  a  very  early,  inven¬ 
tion.  It  was  unknown,  I  believe,  in  the  apostolic 
times  ;  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  the  latter 
part  of  John’s  time.  But  as  it  was  practised  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  I  should  have  no 
conscientious  objection  to  it.  As  it  subsists  at 
present  among  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  greater  abuse.  It  subverts  equally  the 
rights  of  pastors  and  of  people,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  one  of  the  worst  relics  of  the  papal  hierar¬ 
chy.  Were  every  thing  else  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  Established  Church,  prelacy,  as  it  now  sub¬ 
sists,  would  make  me  a  decided  dissenter.  .  .  . 

I  remain,  &.c. 

After  a  ministry  of  more  than  twenty  years 
at  Leicester,  he  was,  in  1826,  invited  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Broadmead,  Bristol,  the  scene  of  his 
[  youthful  ministry.  He  was  now  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  and  though  retaining  still  the 
leading  characteristics  of  more  immature 
days,  in  chasieness  of  style  and  sobriety  of 
conception,  as  well  as  general  aptitude  for 
the  governance  of  men,  he  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  man  from  the  Robert  Hall  who  quitted 
Aberdeen  for  Bristol  in  1785.  His  vivacity 
in  conversation  and  his  energy  in  the  pulpit 
continued  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  the 
agonies  he  endured  from  the  unrelenting  con¬ 
stitutional  complaint  already  referred  to.  Still 
it  was  noticed  that  the  scope  of  his  concep¬ 
tions  was  less  expansive,  and  that  his  imagi¬ 
nation  (so  Foster  says  of  him  when  in  his 
sixty- sixth  year)  had  “considerably  abated,  as 
compared  with  his  earlier  and  hie  meridian 
pitch.”  The  same  great  man,  perhaps  the 
most  discriminating  of  his  admirers,  then  de- 
jectingly  adds — “  His  friends  have  now  sur¬ 
rendered  all  hope  of  his  doing  any  thing  more 
in  the  way  of  authorship ;  they  have  ceased 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject,  but 
most  deeply  deplore  this  lack  of  service  to 
the  Christian  cause,  when  they  consider  that 
he  might  have  produced  half  a  dozen  or  half 
a  score  (the  more  the  better)  of  volumes  of 
sermons,  which  would  have  filled  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  chasm  in  that  province  of  our  literature, 
and  would  have  been  decidedly  considered, 
in  their  combination  of  high  qualities,  the 
foremost  set  of  sermons  in  our  language.” 

After  a  ministry  at  Bristol  of  six  years, 
his  attacks  became  more  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent,  until  at  last  nature  was  completely  over¬ 
powered  in  a  paroxysm  of  unspeakable  agony, 
and  bis  great  and  happy  spirit  departed  on 
February  21,  1831.  By  post-mortem  exa- 
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mination  it  was  discovered  that  his  life-long 
sufferings  were  caused  by  a  large,  rough, 
pointed  calculus,  by  which  the  kidney  on  the 
right  side  “  was  entirely  filled" 

Such  is  the  very  imperfect  outline  we  can 

five  of  the  public  life  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
[all.  To  analyze  his  mental  character,  and 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  tout  ensemble  as  an 
author  and  a  preacher,  is  next  to  impossible. 
A  man  so  distinguished,  so  imperial,  can  have 
his  picture  nowhere  except  in  the  living  heart 
of  the  generation  he  served.  Foster  tried, 
and  confessed  his  inadequacy.  Even  his  own 
published  works  (a  large  proportion  of  which, 
by  the  way,  is  from  the  too  scanty  notes  of 
other  people,  taken  while  he  was  preaching) 
are  incapable  of  conveying  a  true  idea  of 
his  performances.  For  forty  years  he,  per¬ 
haps,  had  no  rival  in  England.  We  naturally 
ask,  Wherein  did  his  power  consist  ?  IIow 
enchained  he  the  minas*of  thousands  in  rapt 
attention,  as  if  without  an  effort  ?  Why  did 
the  greatest  men  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
reatest  men  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bar 
raw  nigh  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  ? 
Wherein  lay  his  power?  Not,  certainly,  in 
any  of  the  factitious  trappings  of  the  mere 
rhetorician.  It  was  not  in  graceful  action, 
nor  in  majesty  of  mien,  nor  in  power  of  voice, 
nor  in  mastery  of  its  intonations.  In  all  these 
respects  he  was  rather  defective.  Uis  action 
was  often  cumbersome ;  he  was  at  the  far¬ 
thest  remove  from  pomp  and  flourish  ;  and 
his  voice  was  weak.  The  power  of  this  great 
preacher  was  most  assuredly  in  the  man, 
somewhere,  not  in  the  accidents.  And  equally 
clear  is  it  that  it  was  not  in  the  marked  pre¬ 
dominance  of  any  one  special  endowment  or 
acquirement  separately,  for  this  was  a  thing 
ou  looked  for  in  vain  in  Robert  Hall.  Per- 
aps  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  give  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  his  power  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  in  him  all  the  powers,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional,  were  so  equally  ba¬ 
lanced  and  so  proportionately  elaborated,  as 
to  produce  a  harmony  and  a  momentum  in 
action  very  rarely  displayed.  In  natural 
endowment,  in  variety  of  attainment,  in  pow¬ 
er  of  metaphysical  analysis,  in  vigor  and 
range  of  imagination,  and  in  minute  and  la¬ 
bored  culture,  he  was  equally  eminent.  And 
where  in  all  these  respects  do  we  &nd  his 
like  ?  But  then  we  have  to  add  to  this  an¬ 
other  prime  fact,  viz.,  the  absolute  power  he 
exercised  over  all  he  was  and  had.  The  whole 
machinery  and  wealth  of  his  magni&cent 
mind  seems  ever  to  be  obedient  at  a  nod. 

Move  in  whatever  region  of  thought  he 
may,  he  is  at  ease.  Whatever  subject  he 


dilates  upon,  he  moulds  it  at  once  into  ap¬ 
preciable  shapes,  and  makes  it  stand  out 
clearly  and  in  bold  relief.  If  it  be  an  ab¬ 
struse  problem  in  metaphysics,  he  deals  with 
it  as  familiar ;  if  a  hackneyed  maxim,  his 
mere  touch  gives  it  a  novel  form  and  an 
added  beauty.  He  was  doubtless  ambitious 
of  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  but  he  had 
no  scrambling  for  the  highest  seat,  nor  any 
strutting  when  he  had  reached  it.  He 
walked  up  when  invited,  and  stood  at  ease, 
as  one  in  his  right  place,  seeming  to  think 
that  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred. 
Preaching  was  his  element.  Study,  too, 
was  his  delight.  Although,  unfortunately  for 
after  ages,  he  wrote  but  little,  and  that  little 
with  reluctance,  he  thought  incessantly  and 
without  effort.  He  was  a  great  reader,  with¬ 
out  impairing  his  power  of  independent 
thought,  and  an  enthusiast  in  speculation 
while  intent  as  a  practical  ^^rker.  Modern 
times  present  no  instance  where  so  great  a 
man  and  so  free  an  inquirer  bent  more  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  demands  of  the  world,  and 
made  himself  more  entirely  available  in  the 
circle  of  his  profession.  Foster,  his  admirer 
and  friend  of  his  latter  days,  was  in  many 
things  his  equal  —  in  some  things  his  supe¬ 
rior;  but  Foster’s  mind  was  barred  against 
himself — his  thoughts  came  out  of  their  hid¬ 
ing-places  only  after  a  struggle,  while  Hall’s 
were  spontaneous  and  gushing  as  the  flowing 
spring.  If  Foster  was  more  massive.  Hall 
was  more  excursive  and  soaring  ;  and  while 
the  former  had  the  advantage  in  point  of 
terseness  and  strength  of  style,  the  latter 
was  incomparably  superior  in  elegance  and 
grandeur,  while  in  finished  scholarship  and 
regular  philosophical  culture.  Hall  had  the 
field  alone  to  himself. 

Like  most  men  of  note  in  scientific  the¬ 
ology,  Robert  Hall  had  his  theoretical  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  his  deviations  from  the  straight 
line  of  prescriptive  teaching.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Aberdeen,  and  during  his  first 
residence  at  Bristol,  his  bold  freedom  of 
thought  and  phraseology  gave  great  concern 
to  many  honest  and  grave  people.  “  1784, 
May  7.  Heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall,jun.,”  says 
that  good  divine,  Mr.  Fuller,  “  from  *  He  that 
increasetli  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.’ 
Felt  very  solemn  in  hearing  some  parts.  The 
Lord  keep  that  young  man  1”  Dr.  Rylaod 
records,  June  8,  1785,  “  Robert  Hall,  jun., 
preached  wonderfully  from  Rom.  viii.  18.  I 
admire  many  things  in  this  young  man  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  though  there  are  others  that  make 
me  fear  for  him."  On  a  visit  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  Hall  had  been  rather  lavish  of  hie 
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charity  towards  the  Socinians  of  the  day — 
had  said  something  to  the  effect,  that  “if  he 
were  the  Judge  of  all,  he  could  not  condemn 
Dr.  Priestley  ;  ’  which  speech  gave  a  “general 
disgust”  to  his  friends  at  Birmingham.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Dr.  Ryland,  faithful  and  affectionate 
to  admonish,  writes  to  him  an  exhortation  to 
be  on  his  guard,  and  to  examine  his  charity ; 
premising,  “And  indeed  my  fears  and  grief 
were  never  excited  to  such  a  degree  concem- 
bg  you  as  they  now  are,”  etc. 

Hall  was  an  untrammelled  thinker,  had  no 
notion  whatever  of  prescription  in  faith,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  speak  forth  his  cogitations, 
suspecting  nothing,  fearing  nothing.  Hence 
bis  frequent  excursions  beyond  the  bounda¬ 
ries  which  timid  and  hereditary  believers 
will  scarcely  approach.  In  many  things, 
unquestionably,  he  was  at  one  time  unsound, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  currently  received 
doctrines.  But  Hall,  in  his  unsoundness,  was 
sounder  than  many  who  pique  themselves 
upon  their  orthodoxy.  There  were  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  ever  preserved  him  from 
dangerous  and  excessive  aberrations  —  his 
genial  heart,  and  his  Platonic  philosophy. 
In  illustration  of  the  former  he  tells  us  that 
be  “  buried  his  materialism  in  his  father’s 
grave  ”  —  feeling  overcoming  there  the  voice 
of  an  unsatisfj'ing  logic.  The  spiritualism  of 
Plato,  again,  whose  works  he  and  Mackin¬ 
tosh  so  diligently  pondered,  carried  him  un¬ 
harmed  through  the  frigid  regions  of  Scotch 
metaphysics. 

Hall,  though  as  capable  as  any  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  tried  more  than  once 
bis  hand  at  imitation.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  heard  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cambridge 
preach.  His  admiration  was  excited,  —  he 
thought  he  would  copy  style,  manner,  mat¬ 
ter,  and  all.  He  tried,  and  failed.  Some 
years  subsequently,  a  friend  alluding  to  the 
circumstance,  he  Siud,  “  Why,  Sir,  I  was  too 
proud  to  remain  an  imitator.  After  my  sec¬ 
ond  trial,  as  I  was  walking  home,  I  heard 
one  of  the  congregation  say  to  another,  ‘  Re¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Hall  did  remind  us  of  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son.’  That  was  a  knock-down  blow  to  my 
vanity,  and  I  at  once  resolved  that,  if  ever  I 
did  acquire  reputation,  it  should  belong  to 
my  own  character,  and  not  be  that  of  a  iiJte- 
ne*s.  Besides,  Sir,  if  I  had  not  been  a  foolish 
young  man,  I  should  have  seen  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  it  was  to  imitate  such  a  preacher  as  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  had  a  musical  voice,  and  was 
master  of  all  its  inlonaUons  ;  he  had  wonder¬ 
ful  self-possession,  and  could  say  vhat  he 
pleased,  when  be  pleased,  and  how  he  pleased ; 
while  my  voice  and  manner  were  naturally 


bad ;  and  far  from  having  self-command,  I 
never  entered  the  pulpit  without  omitting 
to  say  something  I  wished  to  say,  and  saying 
something  that  I  wished  unsaid  ;  and  besides 
all  this,  I  ought  to  have  known  that  for  me 
to  speak  slow  was  ruin.  You  know,  Sir,  that 
force  or  momentum  ia  conjointly  as  the  body 
and  velocity ;  therefore,  as  my  voice  is  fee¬ 
ble,  what  is  wanted  in  body  must  be  made 
up  in  velocity,  or  there  will  not  be,  cannot 
be,  any  impression.”  He  tried  hia  hand  at 
Johnson  also.  “Yes,  Sir,*  I  aped  Johnson 
and  I  preached  Johnson,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
with  little  more  of  evangelical  sentiment  than 
is  to  be  found  in  his  essays ;  but  it  was 
outhful  folly,  and  it  was  very  great  folly, 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  dance  a 
hornpipe  in  the  cumbrous  costume  of  Qog 
and  Magog.  My  puny  thoughts  could  not 
sustain  the  load  of,  words  in  which  I  tried 
to  clothe  them.” 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  great,  but  very  select 
reader.  Many  valuable  books  he  laid  aside 
after  discovering  an  error.  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  Germany,  was  thrown  into  a  comer  after 
a  mere  glance,  because  the  authoress  repre¬ 
sented  a  certain  idealist  as  being  of  the  con¬ 
trary  school  i;i  philosophy.  He  had  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  prolix  and  illogical  writers.  “  Do 
you  think  highly  of  Dr.  Owen  ?”  asked  a 
friend.  “  No,  Sir,  by  no  means.  Have  you 
read  much  of  Owen,  Sir?”  “  I  have  read  his 
Preliminary  Exercitations,  etc.,  etc.”  “You 
astonish  me.  Sir,  by  your  patience.  You 
have  accomplished  an  herculean  undertaking. 

.  .  .  To  me  he  is  intolerably  heavy  aim 

prolix.  ...  As  a  reasoner.  Dr.  Owen 
IS  most  illogical,  for  he  almost  always  takes 
for  granted  what  he  ought  to  prove,  while 
he  is  always  proving  what  he  ought  to  take 
for  granted  ;  and,  after  a  long  digression,  he 
concludes  very  properly  with,  ‘This  is  not 
our  concernment,’  and  returns  to  enter  upon 
something  still  farther  from  the  point.”  Still 
more  severe  if  possible  was  bis  onslaught  on 
poor  Dr.  Gill.  “  When  Mr.  Christmas  Ev¬ 
ans  (a  celebrated  preacher  from  the  Princi¬ 
pality)  was  in  Bristol,  he  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Hall  about  the  Welsh  language,  which,  he 
said,  was  very  copious  and  expressive. 
*  How  I  wish,  Mr.  Hall,  that  Dr.  Gill’s 
works  had  been  written  in  Welsh!’  ‘  I  wish 
they  had.  Sir ;  I  wish  they  had,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  then  I  should  never  have  read 
them.  They  are  a  continent  of  mud.  Sir.’  ” 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Hall  had 

*  The  raader  will  hav*  bj  this  time  obierved 
that  Mr.  Hall  wae  anuaually  fond  of  the  word 
“Sir,”  in  oonverution. 
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but  a  languid  taste  for  poetry.  Milton’s 
were  the  only  poetical  works  he  thoroughly 
admired.  He  could  not  read  Byron.  “  I 
tried  to  read  Childe  Harold,  but  could  not 
g«‘  on,  and  it  up.”  ^  Have  yon  read 
the  Fourth  Canto,  Sir,  which  is  by  far  the 
best  ?”  “  Oh  no.  Sir,  I  shall  never  think  of 
trying.”  **  But,  Sir,  independently  of  the 
poetry,  it  must  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
such  a  remarkable  mind  as  Byron’s.”  “It 
is  well  enough.  Sir,  to  have  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  a  character,  but  I 
know  not  why  we  should  take  pleasure  in 
minutely  investigating  deformity.’ 

His  systematic  reading  was  mainly  limited 
to  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  to  the 
ablest  authors  of  modem  times.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  Cambridge  life  he  somewhat 
reduced  his  converse  with  books,  in  order 
more  effectively  to  discharge  his  public  du¬ 
ties.  This  he  afterwards  considered  an  error. 
He  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and  ever 
after  to  the  very  verge  of  life  kept  faitV 
ful  to  his  resolves.  It  was  his  plan  at  first 
to  carry  on  five  or  six  courses  of  study  si¬ 
multaneously  ;  but  this,  during  the  last  dosen 
^ars  of  his  life,  he  abandoned,  confining 
himself  specially  to  one  subject  at  a  time. 
His  field  of  subjects  embraced  a  great  va¬ 
riety,  but  the  principal  portion  was  allotted 
to  ratiocinative  works.  Jonathan  Eld  wards 
never  ceased  to  interest  him.  Reading  Chil- 
lingworth’s  "  Religion  of  Protestanu  ”  was 
“just  like  reading  a  novel.”  In  political 
economy  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bentham, 
both  in  regard  to  theory  and  matter ;  and 
declared  that  if  Ae  were  compelled  to  legislate 
to  the  world  upon  “  uninspired  principles,” 
he  should  “  take  Bentham  and  go  from  state 
to  state  with  as  firm  a  step  as  if  he  walked 
upon  a  pavement  of  adamant.” 

Arnold  learned  German  to  read  Niebulir ; 
and  Hall,  notwithstanding  his  apathy  to 
poetry,  studied  Italian  to  read  Dante.  Pro¬ 
bably  his  achievement  was  not  very  com¬ 
plete,  for  be  confesses  that  he  cannot  say 
with  Milton, 

Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  wulk  or  I  can  run  : 

but  still  bis  progress  in  the  language  was  so 
great  that  he  perused  Dante  “  with  great 
relish.” 

Of  one  feature  of  Mr.  Hall’s  character, 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  we  must  not  be  ob¬ 
livious — we  mean  his  wise  and  anxious  care 
for  the  secular  interests  of  society.  Though 
he  was  not  a  “  political  dissenter,”  as  the 
phrase  was  in  those  days  contemptuously 


used,  he  still  was,  and  that  most  emphati¬ 
cally,  a  religious  politician.  He  had  strength 
and  clearness  of  vision  sufficient  to  discern 
the  interdependence  of  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  cOurage 
enough  to  set  at  naught  the  ignorant  mur¬ 
murs  of  some  about  his  overstepping  the 
proper  line  of  ministerial  duty.  The  French 
Revolution  set  his  whole  being  on  fire.  The 
subsequent  progress  of  a  wild  democratic 
spirit,  never  contemplated  by  the  better  men 
of  the  Revolution,  again  awakened  bis  most 
watchful  and  anxious  concern.  On  both  oc¬ 
casions,  as  we  have  seen,  he  preached  to  his 
people,  and  addressed  the  world  through  the 
press.  His  sympathies  and  survey  of  things 
were  wide  as  the  poles,  and  yet  so  minute 
and  pervading  as  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
every-day  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  poor¬ 
est  in  the  land.  He  was  as  cosmopolitan  as 
the  veriest  visionary,  and  yet  as  patriotic  as 
Cincinnatus,  and  ns  local  and  practical  as 
any  drudging  member  of  St.  Stephen’s.  He 
had  seen  so  far  as  to  apprehend  the  moment¬ 
ous  truth,  hidden  from  many  wise,  that  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  man  is  to  act  religiously. 
His  patriotism  was  nourished  by  bis  religion  ; 
and  so,  also,  was  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty,  for  he  deemed  liberty  essential  to 
human  progress  in  intelligence  and  piety. 
England  he  loved  for  the  same  reason,  for 
England  was— then  more  even  than  it  is  now — 
the  asylum  into  which  Liberty  had  fled  for 
her  life.  His  country  was  to  him  not  simply 
the  soil  which  had  fostered  his  youth  and 
sustained  his  manhood — it  was,  in  respect  to 
the  war  waged  between  liberty  and  despot¬ 
ism,  the  very  “  Thermopylse  of  the  universe.” 
Listen  to  a  few  of  the  sentences  he  uttered 
when  Napoleon  threatened  the  invasion  of 
England ; 

To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties  of  this 
crisis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your  minds  to 
a  level  with  your  station,  to  extend  your  views  to 
a  distant  futurity,  and  to  consequences  the  most 
certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  series  of  cri¬ 
minal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty  am¬ 
bition,  the  liberties  of  Europe  have  been  gradually 
extinguished :  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  Swita- 
erland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  has  com¬ 
pleted  that  catastrophe;  and  we  are  the  only 
people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  who  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution. 
Freedom,  driven  from  every  spot  on  the  Continent, 
has  sought  for  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  she 
always  chose  for  her  favorite  abode;  but  she  is 
pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion.  Th3  inundation  of  lawless  power,  after 
covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow  us 
here;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most  critictilly 
placed,  in  the  only  aperture  where  it  can  be  sue- 
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eemfully  repelled,  in  the  Thermopylae  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are 
concerned — the  most  important  by  far  of  sublunary 
interests — you,  my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  federal  representatives  of  the  human 
race ;  for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God) 
in  what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be 
born ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care, 
and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the 
color  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  liberty, 
after  being  extinguished  on  the  Continent,  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge 
in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it  ? 
It  remains  with  yon,  then,  to  decide  whether  that 
freedom,  at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of 
virtuous  emulation  in  every  thing  great  and  good ; 
the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  super¬ 
stition  and  invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  God; 
whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius, 
the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  elo¬ 
quence  ;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap 
opulence  and  arts,  and  embellished  life  with  in¬ 
numerable  institutions  and  improvements,  till  it 
became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  bo 
covered  with  a  funeral-pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal 
gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your  deter¬ 
mination.  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve 
yourselves  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought 
of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impa¬ 
tient  to  mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world. 
— TVorilc*,  vol.  i.  pp.  189-191. 

In  the  society  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hall  was 
particularly  frank  and  communicative.  The 
impression  was  at  once  given  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  guileless  man.  In  the  company 
of  cultivated  females  he  delighted.  Visiting 
the  people  of  his  charge,  he  would  frequently, 
when  he  knew  they  expected  him  at  a  given 
hour,  step  in  an  hour  earlier  in  order  to  have 
a  chat  and  gambol  with  the  children.  His 
power  of  conversation  was  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Coleridge,  while  he  was  less  obtru¬ 
sive  and  dogmatic  than  that  man  of  mystic 
wisdom.  Foster  ssid,  Hall  commands  words 
like  an  emperor,  Coleridge  like  a  magician” — 
alluding  to  the  habit  the  latter  frequently 
indulged  in,  of  passing  the  bounds  of  the 
readily  intelligible.  In  another  place  he  calls 
Coleridge  “the  prince  of  magicians,  whose 
mind,  too,  is  clearly  more  original  and  illi¬ 
mitable  than  Hall’s.  Coleridge  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  less  perspicuous  and  impresuve 
by  the  distance  at  which  his  mental  opera¬ 
tions  are  carried  on.  Hall  works  his  engine¬ 


ry  close  hy  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your 
l^ing  caught  and  torn  by  the  wheels,  just  as 
one  has  felt  sometimes  when  environed  by  the 
noise  and  gigantic  movements  of  a  great  mill.” 

Although  free  from  dogmatism,  Mr.  Hall 
was  always  decided  and  unequivocal  in  ren¬ 
dering  an  opinion.  His  criticisms  on  persons, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  authors, 
were  often  caustic  and  unsparing — he  did 

nothing  by  halves.  “  Speaking  of  Mr. - ’s 

composition,  ‘  Yes,  it  is  very  eloquent,  but 
equally  cold :  it  is  the  beauty  of  frost.’  ” 

“  Poor  Mr. - ”  (a  nervously  modest  man) 

“  seems  to  beg  pardon  of  all  flesh  for  being 
in  the  world.’  “  Poor  man,”  (speaking  of 
Bishop  Watson,)  “  I  pity  him  !  he  married 
public  virtue  in  his  early  days,  but  seemed 
for  ever  afterwards  to  be  quarrelling  with  his 
wife.”  “  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  know  any 
man  who  had  that  singular  faculty  of  repe¬ 
tition  possessed  by  Dr. - ?”  (Dr.  Chal¬ 

mers,  we  presume.)  “  Why,  Sir,  he  often 
.reiterates  the  same  thing  ten  or  twelve  times 
in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  Even  Burke 
himself  had  not  so  much  of  that  peculiarity. 
His  mind  resembles  that  optical  instrument 
lately  invented ;  what  do  you  call  it  ?” 
“  You  mean,  I  presume,  the  kaleidoscope.” 
“  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  just  as  if  thrown  into  a  kalei¬ 
doscope.  Every  turn  presents  the  object  in 
a  new  and  beautiful  form;  but  the  object 
presented  is  still  the  same.  His  mind  seems 
to  move  on  hinges,  not  on  wheels.  There  is 
incessant  motion,  but  no  progress.  When  be 
was  at  Leicester,  be  preached  a  most  admir¬ 
able  sermon,  but  there  were  only  two  ideas 
in  it,  and  on  these  bis  mind  revolved  as  on  a 
pivot.” 

Notwithstanding  this  outspoken  boldness 
iii  rendering  an  opinion  on  men  and  things. 
Hall  was  eminently  benevolent  and  genial  in 
bis  intercourse.  He  spread  a  sunshine  of 
delight  around  him  wherever  he  moved.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  man,  and  as  such  was 
recognized  by  the  common  instinct  of  all  who 
approached  him.  True  and  ever  earnest,  he 
was  no  jester,  no  flatterer,  no  actor  of  parts  ; 
what  he  said  he  meant,  and  went  straight  on, 
as  his  clear  intellect,  regal  judgment,  and 
impulsive  generous  heart  indicated,  with  few 
inquiries,  if  any,  as  to  bow  men  would  think 
or  speak.  Not  only  was  his  soul  instinct 
with  goodness,  but  this  goodness,  too,  ever 
emanated  in  beautiful  forms. 
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CAPTAIN  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN, 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  ARCnC  EXPEDITION. 

■With  ft  PoTtfftit. 


Sir  John  Franklin  —  whose  protracted 
absence  from  our  shores  continues  to  be  a 
subject  of  painful  sympathy — was  born  in 
1786,  at  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy,  Oct.  1,  1800,  as  a  boy,  on 
board  the  Polyphemus,  64,  Capt.  John  Law- 
ford,  under  whom  he  served  as  midshipman, 
in  the  action  off  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801. 
He  then,  in  the  investigator  sloop,  sailed 
with  Capt.  Flinders,  on  a  voyage  of  disco¬ 
very  to  New  Holland  ;  where,  on  joining  the 
Porpoise,  armed  store-ship,  he  was  wrecked 
en  a  coral  rock,  near  Cato  Bank,  Aug.  17, 
1803.  While  on  his  passage  home,  in  the 
Camden,  East  Indiaman,  Mr.  Franklin  had 
charge  of  the  signals  ;  and  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  celebrated  repulse  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  French  squadron  under  Admiral  Le- 
nois,  Feb.  15,  1804. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  joined  the 
Bellerophon  ;  and,  subsequently,  under  Capt. 
Cooke,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
On  being  transferred  to  the  Bedford,  74,  Mr. 
Franklin  was  confirmed  a  lieutenant  of  that 
ship,  Feb.  11, 1808  ;  and  escorted  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  from  Lisbon  to  South 
America.  During  the  after  part  of  the  war, 
he  was  chiefly  employed  at  the  blockade  at 
Flushing:  he  then,  towards  the  close  of 

1814,  joined  in  the  expedition  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  ;  and  for  his  brave  conduct  on  Jan.  8, 

1815,  he  was  officially  and  very  warmly  re¬ 
commended  for  promotion. 

On  Jan.  14,  1818,  Franklin  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  hired  brig  Trent,  in  which  he 
accompanied  Capt.  D.  Buchanan,  of  the 
Dorothea,  on  a  perilous  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Spiizbergen.  In 
April,  next  year,  Franklin  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  proceed 
overland  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  ascertain  the 
actual  position  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and 
the  exact  trending  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Seas  to  the  eastward  of  that  river.  This 
fearful  undertaking  endured  until  the  sum¬ 


mer  of  1822,  through  a  journey  of  5,550 
miles :  its  perils  and  adventures,  Captain 
Franklin  (whose  commander’s  and  post 
commissions  bear  date  respectively  1821  and 
1822  )  has  ably  described  in  his  “  Narrative” 
of  the  journey. 

In  1825,  he  left  England  to  cooperate 
with  Captains  Beechy  and  Pany  in  ascer¬ 
taining,  from  opposite  quarters,  the  existence 
of  a  North-west  Passage.  The  results  of 
this  mission,  which  terminated  in  lat.  70** 
24'  N.,  long.  149°  39'  W.,  will  also  be  found 
in  Capt.  Franklin’s  Narrative,  1825-27. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  Sept.  1827, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  at  Paris  with  a  gold  medal,  valued  at 
1200  francs,  fur  having  made  the  most  im¬ 
portant  acquisition  to  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  during  the  preceding  year.  In  1829, 
at  home,  he  received  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood,  besides  the  Oxford  degreA  of  a  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  Franklin  married,  first,  in  1823,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Porden,  Esq., 
architect;  and  2dly,  in  1828,  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Griffin,  Esq.,  of  Bedford 
Place. 

From  1830  until  1834,  he  commanded  the 
Rainbow,  28,  on  the  Mediterranean  statipn  ; 
and  for  his  exertions  in  connection  with  the 
troubles  iu  Greece,  he  was  presented  with 
the  order  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece.  In 
1836,  Sir  John  Franklin  waserealed  a  K.C.H.; 
and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

In  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  another  expedition  to 
the  North — the  Erebus  (Captain  Franklin) 
and  the  Terror  (Capt.  Crozier) — on  a  fresh 
attempt  to  explore  a  north-west  passage 
through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Behring’s 
Strait.  The  ships  left  Grecnhithe,  May  19, 
1845.  Little  intelligence  has  been  received 
of  this  expedition  since  the  day  of  its 
sailing. 

'  At  the  close  of  1847,  Government  re- 
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solred  to  send  out  three  expeditions  in  I 
search  of  Franklin  and  his  party,  numbering  | 
140  souls.  The  first  of  these  expeditions, 
H.M.8.  Plover,  sailed  in  January,  1848 ;  the 
second  expedition,  the  Enterprise  and  Inves¬ 
tigator,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  and  sailed  in  May, 
1848  ;  the  third  expedition  (overland)  under 
Sir  John  Richardson,  having  left  Liverpool 
about  two  months  previously.  In  the  spring 
of  1849,  the  North  Star  left  with  provisions 
for  Ross’s  expedition;  and  a  reward  of 
£20,000  was  offered  by  Government  to  any 
land  or  sea  expedition  that  might  render  ef¬ 
ficient  assistance  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  his 
ships,  or  their  crews,  and  contribute  directly 
to  extricate  them  from  the  ice. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  “  hope  de¬ 
ferred,”  as  regards  the  subject  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  expedition.  In  the  autumn,  there  dawned 
a  sudden  light ;  though  “  the  time  of  hope 
was  nearly  gone  by  in  all  hearts  save  that  of 
the  noble-minded  wife,  who  would  not  part 
with  hope.”  A  whaler  brought  a  sealed 
cylinder ;  but  it  only  contained  information 
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of  Franklin’s  ships  to  June,  1845.  Another 
whaler  brought  a  story  from  the  Esquimaux, 
that  the  ships  of  both  Franklin’s  and  Ross’s 
expeditions  were  seen  beset  by  the  ice  in 
Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  as  late  as  March, 
1849.  In  November,  Ross’s  expedition  re¬ 
turned,  and  formally  negatived  the  circum¬ 
stantial  story.  Almost  simultaneously  ar¬ 
rived  Sir  John  Richardson;  and  since  has 
returned  the  Plover.  Neither  of  the  three 
expeditions  has  brought  any  intelligence  of 
the  missing  voyager  or  his  companions ! 

The  public  sympathy  has  been  touchingly 
expressed  on  the  calamitous  suspense ;  and 
prayers  have  been  oflfered  up  in  between  60 
and  70  churches,  by  upwards  of  50,000 
worshippers,  for  the  preservation  and  safe 
return  of  the  missing  expedition.  A  reward 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  guineas  has  been 
promised  to  any  of  the  whaling-ships  which 
may  bring  information  of  the  voyagers  ;  and 
Lady  Franklin  has  offered  £2000  to  induce 
whalers  to  make  search  in  parts  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  field  covered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expedition. 


An  unexpected  Balance  at  Coutts’s 
Bank. — Lord  A.  F - [Fitzclarence]  hap¬ 

pened  to  drop  into  Coutts’s  with  his  friend 

Mr.  W - ,  who  wanted  to  draw  some 

money,  for  which  purpose  he  got  a  check 
from  the  cashier,  and  filled  it  up  for  2001. : 
on  receiving  which,  be  observed  that  he  bad 
something  to  say  to  one  of  the  partners,  and 
excused  himself  for  running  into  an  inner 
room  a  few  minutes  for  the  purpose.  Lord 
A.,  left  standing  by  the  counter,  noticed, 
laughingly,  “  Well,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  be  able  to  walk  in  and  get  helped  to  20oZ 
in  that  way.”  “  If  your  Lordship  wishes  to 
draw,”  replied  the  cashier,  “  I  will  hand  you 
a  eheck.”  “  Oh,  yes !  but  as  I  do  not  keep 
an  account  here,  that  would  be  of  very  little 
use,”  said  my  Lord ;  and  the  conversation 
went  on,  as  his  Lordship  thought,  jocularly. 
“  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon ;  but  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  casn  it.”  “  But  I  tell  you, 
I  have  no  money  in  the  bank,  and  never  bad 
any  at' Messrs.  Coutts’s.”  “Your  Lordship 
is  mistaken  ;  there  is  a  lai^er  sum  than  that 
standing  in  our  books  in  your  name.”  And 
consulting  a  large  ledger,  be  pointed  out  the 
entry.  It  turned  out  that  his  royal  father 
had  vested  certain  amounts  for  the  younger 
branches  of  his  family,  and  had  somehow 


forgotten  to  mention  the  circumstance;  and 
so  there  it  might  have  lain  for  a  long  time, 
as  it  is  a  rule  of  the  bouse  never  to  announce 
moneys  paid  in. — Jordan's  Autobiography, 

Jaguar  Steaks  and  Gastronomic  Revleo- 
TiONS. — Several  of  the  negroes  were  sent 
hunting  ;  and  wild  ducks  of  various  species, 
deer,  armadilloes,  and  fish,  with  beef  and 
mutton,  gave  us  plenty  for  our  table.  Seve¬ 
ral  jaguars  were  killed,  as  Mr.  C.  pays  about 
eight  shillings  each  for  their  skins ;  one  day 
we  had  some  steaks  at  the  table,  and  found 
the  meat  very  white,  and  without  any  bad 
taste.  It  appears  evident  to  me  that  the 
common  idea  of  the  food  of  an  animal  deter¬ 
mining  the  quality  of  its  meat  is  quite  erro¬ 
neous.  Domestic  poultry  and  pigs  are  the 
most  unclean  animals  in  their  food,  yet  their 
flesh  is  most  highly  esteemed  ;  while  rats 
and  squirrejs,  which  eat  only  vegetable  food, 
are  in  general  disrepute.  Carnivorous  fish 
are  not  less  delicate  eating  than  herbivorous 
ones  ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  some 
carnivorous  animals  should  not  furnish  whole¬ 
some  and  palatable  food.  Venison,  so  highly 
esteemed  at  home,  is  here  the  most  dry  and 
tasteless  meat  that  can  be  had,  as  it  must  be 
cooked  within  twelve  hours  after  it  is  killed. 
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The  iaaaes  of  the  Preea,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  December,  were  in  great  part  confined  to  illae- 
trated  and  holiday  booka.  The  number  of  those 
interesting  to  the  reading  public  is  small 
Scandinavian  Adventures  during  a  Reeidenoe  of 
upwards  of  Twenty  Yeara  By  L.  Lloyd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Princess  Palatine, 
together  witn  her  Correspondenoe  with  the  Ureal 
Men  of  her  Day,  inelnding  a  Memoir  of  the  Court  of 
Holland  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  the  Baroness 
Blau  de  Bury. 

The  By  e-ways  of  History.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett 

Memoir  of  the  Kev.  James  Crabb,  ths  “  Gipsy 
Advocate.”  By  John  KudalL 

Business^  as  It  Is  and  as  It  Might  Be.  By  Joseph 
Lyndall  This  work  obtained  the  priu  of  fitly 
guineas  offered  by  the  Young  Meu’s  Chrwtian  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  tiest  essay  on  "The  Evils  of  the 
preunt  System  of  Business,  and  the  Didicultiee  they 
present  to  the  Attainment  and  Development  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Piety,  with  Uuggestions  for  their  Removal” 

An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  on 
which  are  founded  the  Mathematical  Theories  of 
Logic  and  Probabilities.  By  George  Boole,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathemalics  in  IJneeu's  College,  Cork. 

The  Rt  Hon.  Benjamin  DTsraeli,  M.  P. :  a  Literary 
and  Political  Biography,  aduressed  to  the  ^ew  Gen¬ 
eration. 

Fiend^  Ghosts  and  Sprites,  including  an  Account  ! 
of  the  Urigiu  and  Nature  of  the  Belief  in  the  Super* 
natural.  By  John  Nelten  Radulitfe. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a.  o.  (MX).  By  Rev.  J. 
C.  Robertson. 

Once  upon  a  Time.  By  Charles  Knight. 

Balder :  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  *  *  The  Roman.” 
The  Cross  and  the  Dragon  ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of 
Christianity  in  China ;  with  Notices  of  the  Secret 
bocielies  of  the  Chinese.  By  J.  Kesson. 

The  Bhilsa  Topes ;  Or,  Buddhist  Monuments  o^ 
Central  India.  By  Major  A.  Cunningham. 

Compaigning  in  Kaffirland.  By  Captain  Roes 
King. 

Poema.  By  Philip  Chaloner. 

'ihe  Lays  of  Many  Yearn  By  the  Ref.  J.  D. 
Hull 

The  Doctor’s  Daughter’s  Domestic  Manual. 

Sketches  of  Character;  or,  the  History  of  the 
Human  Intellects. 

The  following  new  novels  are  announced : 

Maud :  a  City  Autobiography.  John  ;  or.  Is  a 
Cousin  in  ths  Hand  worth  Two  ^unts  in  the  Bush  f 
By  Emille  Carlen,  author  of  Woman’s  Life,  Ac.  Wal¬ 
ter  Evelyn ;  or,  the  Long  Minority.  Margaret ;  or. 


Prejudice  at  Home  and  its  Victims.  Christie  John¬ 
stone.  By  Charles  Reade,  author  of  'Peg  Woffing¬ 
ton.’  The  Cardinal.  By  the  author  of  ‘The 
Duchess.’  Avillion,  and  other  Talea  By  the  author 
of  ‘Olive,’  ‘The  Head  of  the  Family,’  Ac 

Items. 

Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have  announced  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series  of  their  ‘‘  Foreign 
Theological  Library.”  The  first  volume  is  to  be 
Dr.Hengstenberg’s  Chrittology  of  tKe Old  Testament. 
Other  very  important  works  will  follow  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  first  part  of  Bnnyan’s  famous  alMgory  has 
been  translated  into  Chinese,  and  has  just  passed 
through  the  press.  It  is  sold  at  5cL  per  copy. 

An  announcement  from  Berlin  informs  us  that 
William  Yon  Humboldt  has  left  behind  him  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sonnets — 362  in  number — dictated  by  the 
deceased  philosopher  and  minister  at  Tejel  They 
are  just  out  of  the  press. 

M.  de  Baconrt,  one  of  the  executors  of  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Journal 
des  Dihats,  protesting  against  the  publication  of 
certain  letters  ascribed  to  the  deceased  statesman, 
recently  announced.  He  says  he  will  oppose  it  by 
all  legal  means  in  his  power. 

The  Abbe  Cochet,  Inspector  of  Historical  Monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Seine-Inf4rieure,  so  well  known  for 
his  researches  in  France  among  the  cemeteries  of 
the  Gallo-Roman  and  Merovingian  periods,  an¬ 
nounces  for  publication  a  work  in  octavo,  under  the 
title  of  La  Normandie  Souterraine,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience  in  that 
department  of  archaeology. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  (says  the  Commonieoaltk,)  who  is  said 
to  dress  quite  in  a  clerical  fashion,  and  who  almost 
intones  hu  lectures,  lias  been  holding  forth  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  against  Greek  architecture,  and  on  the  favor¬ 
ite  themes  of  Turner  and  the  pre-Raphaelitea  His 
condemnation  of  the  Greek  architecture  was— espe¬ 
cially  when  we  consider  that  he  spoke  in  Edin¬ 
burgh — bold  and  unsparingly  severs. 

Henri  Conscience,  the  French  historical  novelist, 
has  just  received  a  sixth  honorary  decoration  from 
royal  hands — the  King  of  Sweden  has  sent  him  the 
decoration  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Gustavos 
Vasa. 

In  a  lecture  on  China,  which  he  delivered  at  Bol¬ 
ton  the  other  day.  Dr.  Bowring  said  it  had  been 
calculated  that  if  all  the  bricks,  stones,  and  masonry 
of  Great  Britain  were  gathered  together,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  furnish  materials  enough  for  the  wall 
of  China;  and  that  all  the  buildings  in  London  put 
together  would  not  make  the  towers  and  turrets 
which  adorn  it. 

After  careful  calculation,  we  find  the  issues  of 
new  publications  and  new  editions  are  now  aver¬ 
aging  together  4,StX)  volumea  per  annum,  which. 
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after  making  fall  allowance  for  the  improvementa 
in  our  system  of  registration,  shows  an  annnal  issue 
of  nearly  one-fourth  over  that  of  ten  years  back. 
This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  pretty  safe  average, 
that  of  four  years,  thus: — 


New  Books. 

New  Editiotis. 

1839  .. 

.  2,302  vols. 

778  vols. 

1840  .. 

..  2,091  “ 

821  “ 

1841  .. 

..  2,011  “ 

741  “  ' 

1842  .. 

..  2(198  “ 

«84  “ 

8,697 

3019— Total,  1L606  vole. 

1849 

, .  3,281  vols. 

1062  vols. 

1850  .. 

. .  8,025  “ 

1186  “ 

1861  . 

. .  8,464  “ 

1016  “ 

1862  .. 

,  .  8,869  “ 

1140  “ 

18,119 

4440— ToUl  17,628  vok 

This  does  not  include  pamphlets,  of  which  we 
have  only  taken  the  reoora  daring  the  last  three 
years.  In  I860,  there  were  1,108;  in  '61,  94U; 
and  in  '6^  908.  The  noticeable  exceee  for  the  first 
year  arose  from  tlie  pamphlet-writing  on  the  Papal 
question,  upon  which  there  were  no  lees  than  180 
published  during  one  month.  We  shall  hope  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  add  to  this 
information,  extending  it  to  the  ]>ublication  price, 
average  value,  Ac. — FtMUhert’  Circular. 

Gratifying  news  has  just  been  received  from 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  the  Central  African  Expedition,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Murzuk  to 
l^ke  Tsad,  which  was  fixed  on  the  12th  of  October 
last  He  hoped  to  reach  tlie  latter  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month. 

The  valuable  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals 
belonging  to  the  late  eminent  German  geologist, 
Louis  von  Such,  has  been  purchased,  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Berlin.  His  extensive  library,  chiefly 
on  the  natural  sciences,  has  also  been  purchased  by 
his  Majesty. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
birthday,  founded  a  new  order — an  order  of  intel¬ 
lectual  chivalry — in  which  the  grandest  celebrities 
of  the  Fatherland,  authors,  artists,  men  of  science, 
and  musicians — all  who  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace, 
who  beautify  life,  and  ennoble  society,  are  to  be¬ 
come  associated. 

The  Paris  Oaxetle  announced,  some  time  ago,  that 
a  sum  of  4000f.  had  been  left  to  the  Institute  of 
France,  to  be  given  to  the  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  the 
Asiatic  cholera;  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  to 
be  awarded  to  those  who  may  do  most  to  relieve 
the  terrible  malady. 

Dkatu  ok  Mbs.  Opik. — The  death  of  Amelia  Opie, 
aged  eighty-five,  is  one  among  the  thick-coming 
mementoes  which  mark  not  merely  the  flight  of 
time,  but  the  quality  of  popular  fame.  In  her  day, 
the  part  played  by  Mrs.  Opie  was  not  an  obscure 
one.  She  was  first  known  in  her  birth  place,  Nor¬ 
wich,  as  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician  of  that  cathedral  town 
— and  this  at  a  time  when  Norwich  possessed  other 
local  celebrities  besides  herself.  Subsequently,  as 
the  fascinating  second  wife  of  the  “Cornish  Won¬ 
der,”  Mrs,  Opie,  by  her  grace  and  her  musical  tal- 


ento,  drew  a  circle  around  her  in  London,  only 
broken  up  bjr  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband 
the  painter,  in  1807.  The  social  reputation,  too, 
was  largely  helped — nay,  in  the  first  instance,  per¬ 
haps,  created — by  the  attention  which  Mrs.  Opie 
exeited  and  retained  os  a  novelist  She  was  sought 
and  prized  os  one  of  the  women  of  genius  of  her 
time — and  the  list  then  included  Harriet  Lee,  Char¬ 
lotte  Smith,  Madame  IPArblsv,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the 
Porters,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Anne 
Radcliffe :  most  of  these  pioneers  if  not  positive 
inventors  ia  fiction — who  opened  in  romance,  his¬ 
torical  and  supernatural,  in  domestic  fiction,  and  in 
the  national  tales,  paths  that  the  proudest  men 
(as  Sir  Walter  Scott  bears  witness  for  us)  were  only 
too  glad  to  follow  further,  when  their  turn  and 
time  of  appeal  to  the  public  came.  Were  they  now 
publisheo,  Mrs.  Opie’s  ‘'Simple  Tales,”  her  “Tales 
of  the  Heart,”  her  “  Father  and  Daughter,”  (the 
most  popular,  perhaps,  of  her  novels,)  wo^d  be 
thought  to  want  both  body  and  soul:  to  be  poor  as 
regards  invention,  slight  in  manner,  unreal  in  senti¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  are  so,  if  they  be  tried  against  the 
best  writings  by  the  authors  of  “The  Admiral's 
Daughter,”  and  “  Mary  Barton,”  and  “Jane  Eyre.” 
In  their  day,  however,  they  were  cherished  and 
wept  over,  as  moving  and  truthful.  They  won  for 
their  authoress  a  continental  reputation ;  and  one 
of  them,  “The  Father  and  Daughter,”  in  its  trans¬ 
lated  and  dramatized  form  as  the  opera  “Agnese,” 
with  Peer's  expressive  music,  (some  of  Peer's  best,) 
and  Ambrogetti’s  harrowing  personation  of  the 
principal  clmracter,  will  connect  Amelia  Opie's 
name  with  opera  so  long  as  the  chronicles  of  music 
shall  be  written. 

In  these  pursuits,  accomplishments  and  successes, 
the  girlhood,  married  life,  and  first  years  of  widow¬ 
hood  of  Amelia  Opie  passed  over.  Then  came  a 
change— strange,  though  not  without  its  parallel  in 
the  history  of  women  of  beauty,  genius,  and  social 
success.  She  became  tired  of  the  world,  its  pomps, 
pleasures  and  vanities;  and  attracted,  it  isbeliev^ 
by  the  influence  exercised  over  her  mind  by  Mr. 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  (the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  aud  refined 
of  Quakers.)  Amelia  Opie  sought  and  obtained  a 
membership  in  that  sect,  of  which  the  ordinances 
admit  neitlier  music  nor  tale- telling,  nor  the  entrance 
of  frivolous  and  imaginative  gayety  in  any  form. 
When  she  repaired  to  London  from  Norwich,  it  was 
to  the  Friends’  yearly  meeting,  or  to  the  platform 
of  some  philanthropic  assembly,  on  which  the 
slave,  the  prisoner,  or  some  other  “desolate  and 
oppressed”  creature,  was  the  magnet  of  attraction. 
What  was  more  noticeable  still,  by  way  of  attest¬ 
ing  the  sincerity  of  a  neophyte,  Amelia  Opie  did 
her  best  to  force  her  old  self,  the  novelist,  into  her 
new  uniform  of  staid  silk  bonnet  and  dove-colored 
shawl  After  having  ceased  for  some  years  from 
imaginative  creation,  the  newly  fledged  Friend  sud¬ 
denly  apjieared  m  the  authoress  of  “  Illustrations 
of  Lying,”  a  work  in  which  fiction,  by  thought, 
word,  or  work,  was  whimsically  denounced  in  a 
series  of  small  fictions.  This  was  followed  by 
“Detraction  Displayed,”  a  second  draught  from  the 
same  fenntain.  But  neither  in  the  world  she  had 
quitted,  nor  in  the  world  she  had  entered,  were 
tbeee  hybrid  attempts  to  reconcile  “old  things  with 
new”  received  with  any  extraordinary  complacency. 
The  fame  of  “The  Father  and  Daughter,”  and  of 
the  opera  “  Agnese,”  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  could 
not  M  dyed  drab ;  and,  for  its  sake,  the  worldly 
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world  of  eritiei  forgsTe  the  feeblenesi  and  nneon* 
■doua  diaiDgenaouaneM  of  Amelia  Opie'e  latter 
attempts  to  reconcile  calling  habits  and  aesocia- 
tiona,  eaeentiallj  and  sternly  irreconcilable. 

After  some  rears  of  these  new  effortis  Amelia 
Opie  gently  and  gracefully  oscillated  back  to  some 
place  and  pleasure  in  the  world,  where  her  earlier, 
and,  we  think,  her  more  real  life  had  been  led.  She 
was  once  more  seen,  though  still  as  ^a  Friend,  in 
general  society — and  when  seen  there  was  always 
welcome  for  the  rivacity  of  her  manner,  the  kind¬ 
liness  of  her  heart,  and  her  anecdotes  and  reminis¬ 
cences  of  gone-by  works  of  art  and  fancy.  By 
those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  her, 
Amelia  Opie  must  be  always  pleasantly  remem¬ 
bered;  by  those  who  knew  her  not,  she  can  never 
be  overlooked,  when  the  works  and  claims  of  the 
English  authoresses  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
ti  be  summed  up — Athtnceym. 

It  is  rumored,  says  the  “Buildtr”  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  not  indisposed  to  grant  50,000/.  towards 
the  estimate  of  the  coet  of  the  Albert  park,  viz., 
260,00^)/.,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  supplied  by 
the  borough  in  the  shape  of  an  improvement  rate, 
extending  over  a  lengthened  period,  which,  as  the  - 
money  will  not  be  required  instanter,  will  not  be 
overburdensome  to  the  rate-payers.  The  land  to 
be  purchased  and  taken,  accoraing  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  notice,  is  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Is¬ 
lington,  Hornsey,  and  Stoke-Newington,  in  all 
about  409  acres. 

The  Rev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.,  is  elected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Ecclesiastical  HisUiry  at  King's  College, 
lately  held  by  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  has  hitherto  held.  Mr.  O.  W.  Dasent,  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  Hall,  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature  and 
Modem  History. 

Namik  Pacha,  who  was  formerly  ambassador  from 
the  Porte  to  this  country,  has  arrived  in  London  to 
negotiate  a  loan  to  enable  his  country  to  carry  on 
the  war  vigorously  against  Russia. 

The  Congregational  Boanl  of  Education  have  be¬ 
come  purchasers  of  Homerton  College,  so  long  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 

W  e  are  happy  to  announce  that  pensions  of  100/. 
each  have  been  this  week  conferred  upon  Mr.  Alaric 
A.  Watts  and  upon  Mrs.  Hogg,  widow  of  the  El- 
trick  Shepherd. 

Mr.  William  Howitt  has  intimated,  in  a  letter 
from  Mellxiurne,  bis  intention  of  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  Berlin  it  is  stated  that  the  Government  has 
purchased,  for  35,000  thalers,  (about  6,250/^)  the 
celebrated  collection  of  foesils  and  minerals,  and 
the  library,  left  by  the  late  Louis  de  Buch.  A  Cabi¬ 
net  order  directs  that  theee  collections  shall  go  to 
enrich  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to 
which  shall  be  added  also  such  of  the  books  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  rest  of  M.  de 

nch’s  books  are  to  pass  to  the  Royal  library  df 
Berlin. 

The  clearances  going  on  in  Ely  Cathedral  have 
brought  to  light  a  curious  relic  |Of  antiquity  in  the 
shape  of  a  leaden  seal,  or  bulla,  of  the  time  of  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  On  a  subsequent  search  among  the  old 


racorda  of  the  cathedral,  the  document  to  which  it 
had  been  attached — a  bull  granted  to  one  Roger  de 
Brigham,  vesting  in  the  collegiate  body  the  right 
of  electing  their  own  prion— was  found,  but  its 
bulla  was  missing,  so  that  the  connection  of  the  two 
remains  cannot  Im  doubted.  It  is  curious  that  this 
concession  should  have  been  made  by  a  pontiff  so 
rapacious  as  Gregory  X,  who,  in  the  year  1229,  le¬ 
vied  an  exaction  of  tenths  in  England  with  so  much 
severity  that  even  the  standing  crops  were  antiei- 
psited,  and  the  bishops  obliged  to  sell  their  property. 

Measn.  Chubb  A  Son  have  just  completed  one 
of  their  large  movable  wrought  iron  tire-proof 
strong-rooms,  for  the  Adelaide  branch  of  the  South 
Austi^ian  Banking  Company.  Its  external  dimen¬ 
sions  are  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  wide,  and  seven 
feet  deep ;  and  after  deducting  the  necessary  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  fireproofing  cham^ra,  the  internal  con¬ 
tents  amount  to  254  cubic  feet  The  interior  of  the 
room  is  fitted  with  tiers  of  shelves,  sufficient  to 
acoommotlale  a  great  quantity  of  books,  deed-boxes, 
Ac.,  and  the  farther  end  with  two  distinct  strong 
iron  closets  for  the  deposit  of  cash,  bills,  and  other 
valuables,  which  will  be  accessible  only  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  possess  the  keys  of  these  depositories.  The 
room  is  lined  throughout  with  hard  steel  plates,  to 
render  ineffectual  any  attempts  to  gain  access  to  the 
interior  by  means  of  drilling,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  iron  plates  forming  the  body  of  the  room  is  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  thinnest  part.  The  room  is 
eo  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  for  conveni¬ 
ence  of  packing  and  transit,  and  can  be  erected  in 
its  new  position  in  a  few  hours.  The  fireproofing 
composition  is  enclosed  in  separate  chambers,  which 
are  secured  in  their  proper  positions  when  reerect¬ 
ing  the  room.  The  entrance  is  secured  by  a  pair  of 
strong  fireproof  wrought  iron  foiding-doora,  fitted 
with  Chubb’s  patent  detector  locks,  on  their  re¬ 
cently  improved  principle,  throwing  twenty  ma»- 
sive  bolts  all  round  ;  secondly,  by  two  case-hardened 
iron  scutcheon  locks  over  the  keyholes  of  the  main 
locks :  and,  further,  by  two  of  Chubb’s  bank  locks, 
with  twelve  tumblers  in  each,  as  additional  ciiecka 
Each  door  is  made  to  open  independently  of  the 
other,  that  in  case  of  the  accidental  lose  of  any  of 
the  set  of  keys  belonging  to  either  door,  access  to 
the  interior  may  be  obtained  by  the  other,  in  order 
that  the  business  of  the  .bank  may  not  be  impeded. 
The  weight  of  the  room,  complete,  is  nearly  seven 
tons.  • 

We  understand  that  the  will  of  the  late  James 
Ewing,  Esq.,  provides  for  his  relict  and  relations  in 
the  most  liberal  manner;  and  amongst  the  princely 
gifts  to  our  public  charities  may  be  mentioned — 
£20,000  to  the  Merubaiits’  House,  £10,000  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  £20,04X)  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  other  charities.  In  addition  to  these,  £18,000 
have  been  left  to  the  Free  Church. 

Spkkchks  or  tux  Riubt  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaclat, 
M.  P.,  edited  byhimeelf. — This  volume,  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  knows,  might  never  have  appeared,  if  an  edition 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches  had  not  been  issued  pro¬ 
fessedly  by  special  license,  really  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  author,  and  so  carelessly,  inaccurately, 
and  ignorantly  printed  as  to  make  the  deliverer  of 
them  ridicnlous  in  the  eyes  of  any  educated  man 
who  should  believe  that  he  actually  eo  uttered  them. 
In  his  preface  he  says; 

“  1  could  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  the  injust¬ 
ice  with  which  1  have  been  treated.  Bnt  I  will 
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confine  mjeelf  to  n  einele  speech,  the  speech  on  the 
Dissenters’  Chspels  Bill  I  have  selected  Uist  speech, 
not  because  Mr.  Vizetelly’s  sersion  of  that  speech 
is  worse  than  his  Teruons  of  thirty  or  forty  other 
speeches,  but  because  I  hare  before  me  a  report  of 
toat  speech  which  an  honest  and  diligent  editor 
would  have  thought  it  his  first  duty  to  consult.  The 
- ‘  I - 1- - published  by  the  Uni- 


and  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  found  either  in  Tkt 
Time*  or  in  the  Unitarian  report 

“  Mr.  Visetelly  makes  me  say  that  the  Great  Char¬ 
ter  recognizes  the  principle  of  limitation,  a  thing 
which  everybody  who  hsis  read  the  Great  Charter 
knows  not  to  be  true.  He  makes  me  give  an  utterly 
false  history  of  Lord  Nottingham’s  Occasional  Con- 
'ormity  Bill.  But  I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by 
proceeding  farther.  These  samples  will  probably 
oe  thought  sufficient  They  all  lie  within  a  eom- 
pase  of  seven  or  eight  pages.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  faults  which  I  have  pointed  out  are 
grave  faults  of  substance.  Slighter  faults  of  sub¬ 
stance  are  numerous.  As  to  fsidts  of  syntax  and  of 
style,  hardly  one  sentence  in  a  hundred  is  free  from 
them. 

“  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  exhibited  in  this 
ridicnlous  ana  degrading  manner, for  the  profits  of  an 
unprincipled  man.  1  tJ^refore  unwillingly,  and  in 
mere  selMefence,  give  this  volume  to  the  public.” 

*1110  author  of  these  Speeeket  has  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  course  of  events 
in  our  own  time.  He  has  in  some  degree  made  his¬ 
tory  a4  well  as  written  it,  and  such  an  outline  of  his 
past  career  as  this  work  oontain^  has  in  it  an 
importance  which  will  not  be  overlooked.  In  more 
ways  than  one  it  is  important  It  is  not  only  a 
faithful  transcript,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  political 
career  of  a  most  eminent  man,  and  a  volume  full  of 
true  and  liberal  thoughts,  expressed  with  a  noble 
eloquence,  but  it  is  also  a  fragment  of  the  history 
of  a  party. 

The  literary  pensions  just  granted  by  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  to  Mr.  Alarie  A. 
Watts,  and  to  Mrs.  Hugg,  the  widow  of  the  EUrick 
Shepherd,  have  aflbrded  subjects  fur  conversation 
in  literary  circles  during  the  past  week.  To  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  given  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  Mrs.  Hogg  a  pension  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  The  services  to  art-literature  ren¬ 
dered  by  Mr.  Watts  have  not  been  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  public.  The  “Literary  Souvenir” 
(of  the  sustained  annuals  by  very  far  the  best)  was, 
while  under  Mr.  Watts’s  editorship,  a  real  service  to 
the  cause  of  illustrated  books.  The  pictures  were 
generally  selected  with  great  good  tute ;  and  the 
literature  appended  to  them,  whether  poetry  or 
prose,  was  always  to  the  point,  and  good  of  its  kind 
— the  kind  also  l>eing  good  of  itself.  But  Mr. 
WatU’s  services  to  literature  were  not  restricted  to 
editorial  duties:  he  wa%  and  will  perhaps  be  again, 
a  graceful  poet.  Some  of  his  verses  (why  has  he 
been  so  longsilenti)  overflow  with  domestic  pathos 
and  beauty  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  will  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  him,  no  doubt,  to  learn  that  we  have  not  beard 
a  syllable  said  against  the  propriety  of  the  grant. 
Authors,  it  is  alleged,  are  seldom  kind  critics  about 
one  another.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark ;  but 
not  less  true  is  it  that  they  are  always  ready  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  one  another. 

A  pension  of  100/.  a  year  has  been  bestowed  by 
Government  on  the  family  of  the  late  James  Simp- 

Ison,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  recognition  of  the  go^ 
services  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  the  matter  of  national 
education,  and  other  subjects  of  public  interest 


report  of  which  I  speak  was  ^ 
tarian  Dissenters,  who  were  naturally  desirous  that 
there  should  be  an  accurate  record  of  what  had 
passed  in  a  debate  deeply  interesting  to  them.  It 
was  not  corrected  by  me :  but  it  generally,  though 
not  uniformly,  exhibits  with  fidsbty  the  substance 
of  what  I  said. 

“  Mr.  Vizetelly  makes  me  say  that  the  principle 
of  our  statutes  of  limitation  was  to  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  That  is 
a  matter  about  which,  as  I  know  nothing,  I  certainly 
said  nothing.  Neither  in  The  Times  nor  in  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  report  is  there  any  thing  about  Mexico  or 
Peru. 

“  Mr.  Vizetelly  next  makes  me  say  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  limitation  is  found  *  amongst  the  Pandects 
of  the  Benares.’  Did  my  editor  believe  that  I  otter¬ 
ed  these  words,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
listened  patiently  to  them  I  If  he  did,  what  must 
be  thought  of  his  understanding  I  If  he  did  not, 
was  it  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  publish  such 
gibberish  as  mine?  The  most  charitable  supposi¬ 
tion,  which  I  therefore  gladly  adopt,  is  that  Mr. 
Vizetelly  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the  expression 
which  he  has  attributed  to  me.  The  Benares  he 
probably  supposes  to  be  some  Oriental  nation.  What 
he  supposes  their  Pandects  to  be,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  guess.  If  he  had  examined  The  Time*,  he  would 
have  found  no  trace  of  the  passage.  The  reporter, 
probably,  did  not  catch  what  1  said,  and  being 
more  veracious  than  Mr.  Vizetelly,  did  not  choose 
to  ascribe  to  me  what  1  did  not  say. 


If  Mr.  Vize¬ 
telly  had  consulted  the  Unitarian  report,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pundits  of  Benares ; 
and  he  might,  without  any  very  long  or  c«>stly 
research,  have  learned  where  Benares  is,  and  what 
a  Pundit  ia 

“Mr.  Vizetelly  then  represents  me  as  giving  the 
House  of  Commons  some  very  extraordinary  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Galvinistio  and  the  Arminian 
Methodists.  He  makes  me  say  that  Whitefield  held 
and  taught  that  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  was  sinful  Whitefield  never  held  or  taught 
any  such  thing ;  nor  was  I  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
life  and  character  of  that  remarkable  man  as  to  im¬ 
pute  to  him  a  doctrine  which  he  would  have  abhor¬ 
red.  Heie  again,  both  in  The  Time*  and  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  report,  the  substance  of  what  1  said  is  cor¬ 
rectly  given. 

“  Mr.  Vizetelly  proceeds  to  put  into  my  mouth  a 
snrious  account  of  the  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
thodists,  He  makes  me  say  that  after  John  Wes¬ 
ley’s  death,  'the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  lay  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacrament  became  very  strong  and 
very  general ;  a  Conference  was  applied  for,  was 
constituted,  and  after  some  discussion,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  request  should  be  granted.’  Such 
folly  could  have  been  uttered  only  by  a  person  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Meth^ism.  Cer¬ 
tainly  noting  of  the  sort  was  ever  ottered  by  me; 


I 


